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ADELAIDE AMELIA, 

'QUEEN DO WAG Ell OF ENGLAND. 


Illustrious Lady! 

When the Ambassadors of the Queen of 

Madagascar had the high honour of an interview 

» 

with your Majesty, you were pleased to express 
the truly Christian desire,—that the natives of that 
populous African island might again welcome to its 
shores those»devoted Missionaries, who, in an unpro- 
pitious hour, had been exiled from the scene of their 
philanthropic Exertions. 

To your Majesty, moreover, the- very important 
island of Malta, whose past history and actual posi¬ 
tion occupy so considerable a portion of the present 
volume, seems destined, in the gracious providence of 
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God, to o^ve a«sacred fabric, which, in such a locality, 
may truly bestyledja missionary church. 

By these exhibitions of generous concern for tl\e 
ultimate triumph of Truth, your Majesty has won the 
plauditsjand the prayers of thousands in the British 
empire. 

Induced by 'such considerations, nor less by un¬ 
feigned ( admiration of high moral worth; I have ven¬ 
tured to dedicate to your Majesty the facts and 
details of this unpretending volume. 

That your Majesty may long retain the honours, 
aftd exert the philanthrophic influence, of your exalted 
station; ctnd that the holy gospel, now*proclaimed 
afresh both in Malta and in Greece, may increasingly 
bless your royal' House; is the sincefte and fervent 
prayer of 

Your Majesty’s most humble. 

And most obedient servant. 


Thk Author. 



PREFACE. 


The following pages contain a condensed and careful 
summary of information, gathered during a sojourn 
of sixteen years in the Mediterranean. 

To previous travellers the author oyjes but few ob¬ 
ligations. A tolerable knowledge of the languages 

• 

of those for whom he has laboured, prepared him for 
a fre§ and daily interchange*of thought with them; 
the results and many of the details of which he has 
endeavoured to supply. Nor has this insinuation 
been gathered in one locality, but'by very extensive 
observation, by residence in the bosom of Greek 
families, and l)y. familiar intercourse with the bold 
military leaders of the Greek revolution In the 
rudest of times, the author has travelled with the 
civilians and soldiers of this land,— 

“ Land of tbe Bard, the Warrior and the Sage.” 

Many a night has he slept with the half-savage 
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Rumeliote, aM Spartans, and Peloppnnesians, all 
bristling in arms. ^ In such society, as well as in 
company w^h Chevalier Coleguo, Count iGainba, 
Cj>unt Palma, and other public meTi, his tours have 
been made. At Athens, (florintH, Eleusis, Daphne, 
Tyrins, Megara, Nauplia, the plain of Argos, some 
islands f of the iEgean, with numerous other towms 
and villages of the classic land, the subsequent sheets 
will show that the author has not been an unob- 
servant spectator. 

The accounts of 'fours in the iEgean and Pelo¬ 
ponnesus were drawn up for general readers. They 

a 

present no dry statistics, .but incident, narrative and 
detail. 

The volume might have been adorned with the 
antiquities of Athens, of Corinth, of• Eleusis, of 

a 

Nenica, Tyrins, Argos and My cense; yet this would 

have been but a repetition of what has been often 

• « 

described, and has therefore given place to details of 
a less famfijar, and more generally interesting cha¬ 
racter. 

Placed for so many years in closest juxta-position 
wit! the Papal Church, the reader wall not be sur- 
to find, especially in the chapters on Malta, 
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repeated reference to the tenets, rites afld deleterious 
influence of that once apostolic communion. 

While the Author has not confined his narrative 
to missionary details, his Constant object ha^ been to 
fix upon thfe recent sphere of his labours, the eye of 
enlightened philanthropy and Christian benevolence. 
It is his anxious hope, that the following sheets may 
secure for Greece an increased amount of pious 
sympathy # and holy* exertion L among (he churqjies of 
his native land. 

The Anglican orthography of Greek«terms we owe 
to the Romans, whose primitive *tongue was Pelas- 
gic Greek. This entire system the author has oc¬ 
casionally ventured to forgef; for why perpetuate a 
baseless usage?—why for ever Latinise the lan¬ 
guage of Pity), or caricature the sounds of«a living 
language? 

Greece is now, in her transit to greatness; and it 
is highly probable that, as a commercial people, 
England is destined to have with this, nation such 
•mercantile relations, as might, by a tenacity of 
adherence to the old system of orthography, be 
altogether crippled. And most sensibly is it re- 
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gretted, that want of space forbids ^ chapter, to 
advocate the wisdan of adopting the actual pronun¬ 
ciation of lining 'Grt&ce, in all our celebrate® schools 
of learning. 
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—!*U()rEKTV.-KAl{lA lllSTOKY.-ST. I’Vri/S SUII'WUKl'K. 

Tiik rocky and precipitous isle of Malta is remark- 
aide, as the probable scene of St. Paul s shipwreck, 
and rendered notable by its having been, for nearly 
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four centuries, occupied by the soldict-monks of St, 
John of Jerusalem. It was anciently styled Mehta; 
iv name t ratable tp its excellent Honey, q«e of the 
products fof which it is yet famous. 

This name the island bore at tjie era of Paul’s ship- 
wreck,* but it was subsequently metamorphosed, 
probably by the Saracenic Arabs, into its present 
name,'Malta. According to some, this sea-girt rock 
was so called in honour of the nymph Mehta, daugh¬ 
ter of Doris and Nereus; while others derive the 
name from msJit, to escape, supposing it to have been 
thus designated by the Phoenicians, on (he ground 
that when those adventurous ancients extended their 
traffic to the ocean, this island formed a most eligible 
shelter from the perils of the turbulent Levant.f 
Others consider that the name, Mehta, is derived 
from Mylith, which, among the Syrians, and proba¬ 
bly the Phoenicians, was the name given to Jyno. 

By Ptolemy, 31 alt a was considered an African 
island, but by Pliny a part of Europe. It lies be¬ 
tween the two continents of Africa *• and Europe; 
sixty miles from (.'ape Passe.ro in Sicily, and about, 
two hundred from Calipia, the most, proximate point, 
of Africa. Its location is 33° 40* E. longitude, and 
35 2f>" fiorth of the equator. 

The inediurn width of Malta is about eighteen 
miles; arid, since three diameters complete tire cir¬ 
cle, its circumference must he fifty-four. Kor its 
mze Malta is, jwrliaps, the most populous country in 

% * Si-i* Arts xxviii. 1 II. 

f Diofl. Sinilu*., iJh. v., ami Jiorlmrt, v«»l. i. p. VJi), 000. 
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Europe or the trorld, containifig al|put &5,0G0 souls. 
Notabile, alias Limdina, where stands a neat church, 
dedicate^to St.'Fuul, was its ajicit;nt\ Capital; its 
present is Valletta. Of the latter city,«in which ft 
resided many years, the foundations were laid in 
15GG, by John de VallotJe, Grand Mastei* of the 
Order of St. John, and therefore prince and head of 
the island. Its population is about 25.000. • The 
city is remarkably clean. The streets, like those of 
ancient Babylon, intersect each other at right angles. 

From AH to October, the climate <jf Malta is ex¬ 
tremely h(*t, exhibiting a medium temperature of 
eighty degrees, and this during^ibout eighteen.hours 
of the natural day. From June to September the 
common people often sleep all night ill the streets. 

I have had occasionally to pick my way carefully 
round a man, his wife, and half a dozen poor urchins, 
lest [ should stumble overthejn in the dark, and dis¬ 
turb the slumbers of an entire family. On these 
occasions they draw a mattrass to the door of their 
house, but tluvdnldren generally enjoy the luxury of 
the stones. In the day time, from* twelve to two. 
the faechini, or lazzaroni of Malta—barefooted, with 
sleeves rolled up. long red or blue woollen caps, made 
in Barbary, light shirts, waistcoats and trousers, gene¬ 
rally working as porters—take a comfortable siesta in 
the open street. They usually lay themselves down 
after dining, perhaps on bread, oil, and luscious grapes, 
draw the long dangling end of their cap over the 
face, as a protection from both sun and musquetos. 
and thus enjoy their repose as calmly as though on a 

B 
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couch of down. r In passing the streets of Valletta 
early in the morning, 1 have often seen children 
asleep on the?step of some large house, qujle alone; 
and, occasionally too, I have seen a nuln or a woman 
enjoying their slumbers on the roof of their house, or 
snugly laid up in their balcony. 

The island of Malta is literally an immense mag¬ 
nesian' limestone rock. Its produce, upon soil said 
to have been imported from Sicily, is chiefly cotton, 
oranges, lemons, honey, wheat, clover, canes, figs, 
pomegranate*, and various leguminous plants. To 
England is now occasionally brought the celebrated 
blood’orange of Marta. In speaking subsequently 
of the produce of Greece, I shall fully state the sin¬ 
gular mode of procuring this rare and much sought 
fruit. The staple of Malta is cotton, which is gathered 
from a shrub not unlike our potatoe, either in bulk, 
height, or colour. The ball of cotton is at first en¬ 
closed in the calyx, whose leaves are green. At this 
time it bears some resemblance to the capsule of the 
English poppy, after the fall of the- corolla. On 
bursting, the elegant ball of cotton, thus enlarged 
from its vegetable incarceration, swells out to the size 
of a nectarine or golden pippin. . When fully ripe 
and dry, this seed-vessel of the cotton shrub, for such 
in effect it is, is gathered into small baskets; the 
cotton is then separated, by women and girls, from 
the seeds it envelopes ; and these, which are of a rich 
oily nature, about the size of large peas, and of a dark 
bro.rn or black hue, are given to the goats. 

Subsequently to my arrival in Malta, the natives 
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devoted much attention to the cultivation of the silk 
worm, and of the^mulberry tree. Eventually, per¬ 
haps, thc*r silk may come even to rival'the cotton a*s 
a staple produce of the island, but it is not likely ever 
to equal that of Greece. , 

In a climate so hot as that of Malta, the various 
species and varieties of the cacti luxuriate. This is 
a singular class, and some of the species found in 
Malta are highly curious. In the spleftdid garden of 
the Governor at Sant Antonio, there is one consisting 
entirely of stems, massive and Tugged ’while osiers, 
especially tlie cactus Indianus or Indian tig, present 
nothing but leaves. This plant Is a perennial, and is 
rather a tree than a shrul). It reaches ym elevation 
of eight or ten feet, spreading out its giant leaves like 
the barbed flook of a sheet anchor. In effect, the 
tree is nothing but leaves, leaf growing out of leaf; at 
least, tike stem is to the leaves as the stalks to the 
pumpkin, and is hardly an object to catch the eye at 
all. To one that gazes for the first time on this plant 
when in fruit, if presents a most singular appearance ; 
for the figs, styled in Malta prickly pears, literally 
spring from the leaf, and range themselves in single 
file round its edge.•The corolla or bloom is generally 
of a rich crimson. The fruit is about the T)ulk of a 
duck-egg, coarse and granulated. It is eaten in great 
abundance in Malta, and sells at about a farthing 
per rotolo, which is equivalent, I believe, to two 
pounds troy-weight. I often gave it to my children 
as an economical breakfast, with bread anc\ tea; and 
occasionally had it myself. The facchini or porters 

b 2 
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of the island almost live on it in the very hot months, 
when it is very abundant. The fig. is covered with a 
t thick, spiny, or rather hairy skin. This 'is cut off, 
•and then it is really amusing to see the natives gulp 
fig aiky fig at the corners of the streets, as fast as 
the venders can peel and hand them to the hungry 
purchasers. Had Hogarth gone to Malta, we had 
had one scene more from his graphic pencil. When 
peeled, the pure fruit is as large as a common egg. 
It looks inviting to the eye from the varied and beau¬ 
tiful hues it presents, some being of an agreeable 
fawn, and others of an elegant purple, crimson, or 
yellow. The skins are used in Malta for dyeing, and, 
of late years, the leaves have been applied as food 
for the small insect called, by the Italians, cocco, 
which, when dead, is the cochineal, used for dyeing 
crimson or scarlet. It is but lately that the natives 
have cultivated this valuable insect, and though some 
have pursued it with a very commendable spirit, the 
result is yet-a problem'. 

The rocco of Italy is the coccus in natural history, 
a genus of the order of hemiptcra. The insect is 
not, in general, larger than a bug: its snout is pec¬ 
toral, the abdomen bristled behind. The female is 
wingless, but the male has a pair of upright wings. 
Of this insect there are many species, perhaps forty 
or fifty, but of all these the most important is the 
coccus cacti , or cochineal, so celebrated for the rich 
ad elegant colour it yields when properly prepared 
for dyeing. It is a native of South America, anti 
its natural food is the cactus opuntia. As a dye, I 
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believe the fenlale only is used. To such a size does 
the body of these insects grow, in proportion to the 
legs, antennae, aTwf proboscis, that on a^fpsty glance 
the animal Ieohs as much like a small, seed as an 
insect; and, except by a keen eye, or the aid of *a 
glass, the parts 1 have nanted are not easily observed. 
On reaching its full growth, the female fixes itself to 
the surface of the cactus leaf, and envelopes Uself in 
a gossamer sheet of cotton, or something like it, 
which it spins in a double filament. No sooner has 
it deposited its eggs, than it bceomes^almost a mere 
husk and dies. Hit? utmost care must, therefore, be 
taken to kill it before it lays'to prevent tlie^young 
from escaping; for in them, it seems, is deposited the 
colouring matter for which the insect is cultivated 
In the house of Don Luigi. ofZeitun in Malta. I 
witnessed a part of the process of preparation. When 
the insects are brushed, or carefully picked off, it is 
usual to deprive them of life by applying the fumes 
of heated vinegar. They are then dried in the sun,* 
and in this state are fit for the market and -for use. 
If this insect can lie cultivated in* Malta, 1 think it 
would amply indemnify all fatigue; for it has been 
said that Spain js more enriched liy the profit of 
cochineal, than by all her mines of gold. * From this 
insect comes the beautiful dye styled carmine; and 
the rouge used by ladies is, in fact, “the mangled? 
limbs of this little animal, mixed with a proportion 
of hair-powder. The crimson, properly so called, is 
derived from that species of this useful insect, which 
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feeds on the* cactus ilicis; and this (plant abounds 
{ * 

both in Greece and the Aigean sea. 

The IOOjOOO souls inhabiting Malta and its sister 
\sland Gozp, the supposed isle of Calypso, and an¬ 
ciently named, it is said, Ogygia, consist of a mingled 
race of Phoenicians, Saracens,' Italians, and other 
nations, who, with some virtues, exhibit the usual 
vices spid follies of fallen human nature. Papal su¬ 
perstition and ghostly tyranny give their peculiar hue 
to the character of this people. Under the rule of 
the Knights of Jerusalem, they became brave to a 
high degree; and often made the'barbarian foe trem¬ 
ble and fly, or brought him to battle and to defeat. 
The higher ranks are polite, the lower ingenious and 
kind, but dishonest and vindictive; yet all are pacific, 
respectful, and laborious. The lower orders, both 
male and female, go shoeless. Formerly the men 
wore long caps, manufactured in Africa, but within 

* f 

the last seven years many have straw hats. Intelli¬ 
gent piety, such as the gospel inculcates, will render 
these islanders good, active in goodness/ and happy ; 
but popery is at present the dominant faith. Owing 
to their ancestry, their complexion is much darker 
than that of Ihtf Hungarian, yet fairer than that of 
the Barbary tribes. 

The language of Malta is a corrupt dialect of the 
•Arabic, with* numerous adjcctions from the Italian. 
I have traced in this language many Hebrew terms, 
but this can excite no surprise, as Arabic and Hebrew 
are sis.er dialects. Since the island became an in- 
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tegral part of the British empire, tfye language of the 
courts has very properly been made that of England; 
but as y^ few of *tbe natives are very vyell versed ip 
it. # Italian, a's the key to all the Levant? is the com* 
mercial language of Malta; and in this all respect¬ 
able natives are well versed. There is now a great 
and commendable desire to obtain the English; and 
this is fast spreading in the island:—the mure the 
better;—better for the temporal interests of that 
ingenious portion of her majesty’s loyal subjects, 
and infinitely better for their feith. 

The nobless of Malta are an amiable class. Their 
titles are derived from the feudal ages and the cru¬ 
sades. Some of these titles are odd enough to justify 
a good-natured smile. Among these I may single 
out that of one of my landlords, “ L’illustrissimo 
Signore, il Signor Barone Testaferrata,” the most 
illustrjous Signor, the Signoy Baron Ironhead. To 
the previous honours of this island, the local govern¬ 
ment has added a new order of knighthood,—that of 
St. Michael and St. George. 

For the liberty and happiness of the Maltese, the 
property of the island is too unequally distributed. 
One-third is said Jto be in the hands of government, 
another in that of the all-grasping priesthood, the rest 
in those of the nobless tmd plebeians. The convents 

• “ What, for you rompy my pig with your bayonet?" said a poor Mal¬ 
tese one day to an Irish soldier. “ Because, honey, you shant drive him 
this way.”—“ What for I no drive him so ?"—“ Arrali, man, an’ don't ye 
gee the proclamation on the wall there?’’—“ Yes, I sec de paper, John, 
but my pig nix stendi de English.” Rompy is a corruption of the Italian, 
romporc, to break or bruise. Nix is for not, and stendi is for understand. 
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and monasteries ,are mournfully numerous, while 
monastic and sacerdotal habits meet the eye on all 
bands. Oil pvpry account, in fact;’ the ecclesiastics 
are far too numerous a body, for eithe'r the spiritual 
dr temporal weal of the island. The dissonant and 
almost incessant twang of discordant bells,—bells, I 
mean, not in scale, and this is the case with all in 
Malta?—forms one of the chief annoyances of the 
island, especially on church festivals, whose number 
and pomp tend greatly to impoverish the laity, to 
dignify the priesthood*, and to remind one of those 
anciefit pagan festivals, which £hristianity»calls upon 
its professors solemnly to renounce. 

It appears, from the Iliad, that the earliest inha¬ 
bitants of this celebrated rock were a people called 
Phaeacians, a race altogether distinct from the ancient 
and far more enterprising Phoenicians. The former 
are fabulously regardqd as giants, and a ruin still 
exists in the isle of Gozo bearing the name of the 
Giant’s Tower. It is a circular, massive structure, 
and seemed to me to have anciently’ served as a 
Druid's temple. * It is located on an eminence, about 
five minutes’ walk from the Grotto of Calypso, a cave 
of frightful aspect and of difficult descent, among the 
most rugged and barren cliffs that ever formed the 
abode of soft-footed feminine deities. To have resided 
here, Calypso must have been blessed with feet as 
hard as those of her sisters of the Maltese peasantry, 
who with amusing case and sang froid tread the 
most forbidding craggs of their rude and rocky 
domain. 
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In 1519, before the incarnation,* the Phoenicians 
took Malta from its previous masters, and held it 
448 years % This‘great commercial people*, the Engn 
lish of the east* were expelled by the Greeks; these, 
by the warlike inhabitants of Carthage; and the 
latter, in their turn, yielded to the Homans »in the 
first Punic war, when Attilus Regulus sacked the 
island, and Cornelius took possession. After*this, 
Malta was successively lost and won hy these fierce 
belligerents, in many a bloody contest; but at 
length, after a splendid victory by Lutatius in the 
year 242,1). C\, the Homans completely established 
their dominion at the commencement of the second 
Punic war. 

It was during the Roman occupation of Malta, 
and in the reign of Tiberius, that the holy apostle 
Paul was cast upon these rocky shores, and the 
creek off which he was stranded retains to this day 
the name of La Baia di San Paolo., the Bay of St. 
Paul. The first time I visited it was in 1820, when 
I killed a senpent near the very spot where that 
blessed man shook one from his hand. By that 
apostle a church was planted on this interesting 
rock of “ the great sea ;” aa d a building stands at 
Floriana, not five minutes’ walk from tin* house I 
occupied, which still bears the name of San Publio, 
in honour of the “ chief man of the island,” con¬ 
verted to the faith while Paul remained there.* 
Even since that signal shipwreck,- it seems, the 
profession of Christianity has retained its hold in the 


* Sfc Ad* xxviii. 
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island; but, ala§.! the gospel introduced by St. Paul 
has too long been supplanted by “ another gospel; ” 
as that originally brought to Britain, ppbably by 
the very same apofetle, was early obscured by those 
emissaries of Rome, Augustin and his companions. 
The canning fox of the 1'ybur, with fatal astuteness, 
burrowed his way into the simple, unsuspecting vine¬ 
yards Malta, and the withering hand of the Latin 
priesthood torched and blasted this once pure church 
of Christ, replacing its original truth by a system of 
semi-paganism, baptised with a Christian name. 

I* have brought with me from Malta a view of 
St. Paul’s bay, which the reader finds annexed;* to 
give as complete an idea as may be of the locality of 
the shipwreck, showing the mouth of the bay or 
creek of St. Paul, with the vessel half under water. 
This is a drawing of the place where two seas meet, 
named in the inspire^ narrative.^ 

• See page 1. 

t The phrase of St Luke is, tottoq S&a\a<nro£. which I prefer to rentier, 
a place washed on each side by the sea. I think no other writer has ever 
used the word; but pit consulting an excellent Lexicon in ancient and 
modern Greek, by Various, Bishop of Noukcria, printed at Venice in 1801, 
I find some similar compounds, which may throw light on that used by the 
sacred historian. Bacchus is styled Dithyrambus, because educated in tii/rpy 
Mvpa/ij3ij>, a grotto of Nyssa, having a double <|oor, or two doors. Varinus 
explains th» adjective in the latter sense; I own my preference for the 

former,—double-doored; and thus would I render or understand the term 

• 

used by St. Luke; a double-seaed place, by sea meaning a part of the sea, 
of the some sea; as when mariners say, “ wo have a heavy sea astern, but a 
smooth sea a-head.” By all this is simply meant, that by the phrase, 
“ where two seas meet,” the reader of the Acts is not to understand that 
there was, at the point where Paul’s vessel struck, a confluence of the waters 
of two a, brent seas, but merely that the same sea washed that point in op¬ 
posite directions; and if he so understand the phrase, I apprehend it may 
justly be preferred to the version l have suggested. 
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The point at which the vessel struck is styled by 
Bochart an isthmus; but as that term describes a 
tongue of Jand projecting rather far into the sea, it* 
seems hardly the correct word. The etching will 
show that it is merely, a jutting rocky point, and the 
small island ,in front, behind which is the* tokos 
Z thuXaooos of St. Luke, is not perhaps more than 
two hundred paces from the point in question. I 
have frequently sailed in this highly interesting 
locality, and am familiar with its outline. 

It has long been a debated point with*the learned, 
whether the’island visited by Sf. Paul was Malta or 
the island of Mileda, in the Adriatic. Bryant revived 
the question, and supported the claims put forth in 
favour of the latter, the chief of which seems to be 
the statement of Luke, that the vessel was “ driven 
up and down in Adria,” in which sea it is obvious 
she finajly struck.* Into this, controversy I cannot 
persuade myself to enter at any length ; but I will 
just specify a few reasons to favour the identity of 
Malta with Luke’s Melita, and hastily dismiss the 
subject. 

1. Bryant’s great difficulty is at oneg removed by 
Strabo. Wetstein qjtes this ancient geographer, to 
show that even in his time,—viz. in the feign of 
Augustus Cojsar, and therefore prior to the voyage of 
Paul, the name Adria was not limited to what is now 
styled the gulf of Adria, or the Adriatic, but ex¬ 
tended at least as far as the Ionian gulf, as it cer¬ 
tainly was afterwards to the Sicilian sea, and even to 

* Acts xxvii. 27 - 29. 
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the south of Peloponnesus.* A ship, therefore, in 
the locality of Malta is in the sea of Adria. 

2. I observe that, at the tiriie of the apostle’s 
shipwreck, it was the cold and rainy season of the 
island.f In Malta “ the former rain” begins gene¬ 
rally In the end of September, “ the latter,” about 
January, which is also the cold season of the island. 
Now, the natives of Malta say that Paul’s visit 
occurred in January, and every 29tli of that month 
there is a pompous “festa”in the island, in celebra¬ 
tion of the apostle’s shipwreck., 

3. In the words ,of Bishop Pearce :* “ In Paul’s 
voya'ge to Italy from Melita, on board the Alexan¬ 
drian ship, which had wintered there; he and his 
companions landed at Syracuse, and from thence 
went to Rhegium : but if Melita had been the Illy¬ 
rian isle of that name, the proper course of the ship 
would have been tc Rhegium before it. reached 
Syracuse: whereas, in a voyage from the present 
Malta to Italy, it was necessary to reach Syracuse 
in Sicily, before the ship could arrivfi at Rhegium in 
Italy.” 

4. Though in the traditionary fictions of a super¬ 
stitious people scarcely any confidence can be placed; 
since tlfe same interest that so systematically induces 
the inmates of rival monasteries and rival churches, 
in all papal countries, to hatch up a false miracle, or 
concoct a false relic, to attract devotees and obla¬ 
tions, leads cities and islands, contending for the 
same honour, to feign if they cannot find proof; yet 

• Bp. Pearce and Wctstcin on Acts xxvii. 27. t Acta xxviii. 1, 2. 
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even this very dubious species of evidence,—a church 
of St. Publius, a grotto of St. Paul, a fane to his 
honour, ajesta orf his shipwreck,—may 'just for q 
moment claim Ihe notice of the traveller. 

5. Paul found in.Melita an Alexandrian vessef 
that, being $>n her way to Italy, had stopped and 
wintered at this island. Two things have often 
occurred to me in Malta; first, that vessels* from 
Alexandria are constantly touching at > that island in 
the present age, of which I have probably seen hun¬ 
dreds; and secondly, that no •vessel bound for the 
voyage made by Paul from iV^alta could ever think 
of touching at Mileda in the Adriatic gulf. 



CHAPTER II. 

MALTA.—HISTORY RESUMED.—SUCCESSIVE MASTERS.—KNIGHTS OF 
ST. JOHN.—RAlflTlES AND PRINCIPAL STRUCTURES.—CELEBRATED 
NATIVES.—EDUCATION.—RELIGION.—SUPERSTITIONS. 

Too* small to defemj its existence as an indepen¬ 
dent government, Malta has in all ages, or nearly all, 
formed a portion of some one of the mighty empires 
of the world. We have already seen it successively 
under the Phseacians, Greeks, and Romans, and 
that during the dominion of the last it bowed, like so 
many other portions qf the Roman empire, .to the 
sway of heaven-born truth. 

On the dissolution of this gigantic empire, Malta 
fell under the sword of the Vandals. **In the year of 
our Lord 164, the Goths succeeded that short-lived 
power, aud these, seventy-four years afterwards, were 
expelled by Belisarius, who united Malta to the 
eastern empire. This regime was of long continu¬ 
ance ;—it was not till 870 that it was shaken off. In 
that year, in consequence of misrule on the part of 
her governors, the natives rose against their oppres¬ 
sors, and surrendered the island to the Saracenic 
Arabs. To this people, who held the island about 
200 years, *the present Maltese owe their language 
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and their sombre complexion. Af$er the lapse of 
the period just named, Malta shared the fate of 
England, and, singular to observe, .nearly at the 
same time; for,* while William, Duke of Normandy, 
took possession of Britain in 1060, it was in 1070 
that Count Roger, the Nonhan, united Malta.to the 
crown of Sic Ay. 

Under the Normando-Sicilians, - Malta remained 
about seventy years; and then, in consequence of 
the marriage of Constantia, heiress of Sicily, with 
the Emperor, Henry VI. of Germany, this plaything 
of princes, this far-famed rock, passed over, in 1226, 
to the imperial masters of the western empire. t Its 
next ruler was a Frenchman, Charles d’Anjou, bro¬ 
ther of Lewis of France; for, after the Germans had 
swayed the changeful destinies of Malta for severity- 
two years, Charles held the crown of Sicily and 
sovereignty of Malta. By Peter of Arragon this 
island was, after two years, wrested from the feeble 
grasp of the house of Anjou; and Peter was suc¬ 
ceeded by King Alphonso, from whom this insular 
domain was redeemed by the natives, who reim¬ 
bursed the sum of 30,000 florins, for which it had, it 
seems, been mortgaged to the house of Arragon. 

On this occasion the island secured certain privi¬ 
leges, granted by Alphonso, who pledged his royal 
word that Malta should not again suffer a separation 
from the crown of Sicily. By Charles V. however, 
this pledge was soon forgotten; for on obtaining pos¬ 
session of Malta and Sicily in 1516, he conceded 
this celebrated rock to the Order of Knights of 
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St. John, who had just been driven from Rhodes, 
their previous domain and asylum, by the irresistible 
( prowess of Sojiman the Magnifibeht. This event, so 
pregnant with results, occurred in 1522 or 1523. 

Historians generally represent this act as that of 
Charles exclusively, but? a native who presented me 
with an elegant small work in Italian,'from which I 
am cr.ting, seemed altogether indignant at the idea 
of his country’s being in the exclusive gift of any 
one, and he roundly asserts that this concession was 
made with the previous consent of the Maltese, and 
of iftl the Christian princes in whose kingdoms the 
Ordqr had possessions, securing to themselves the 
rights and immunities acquired by payment of the 
30,000 florins aforesaid. 

By the celebr&ted Knights of St. John of Jeru¬ 
salem, also styled Knights of Rhodes, the destinies of 
Malta were swayed until the eventful 1798, when the 
French fleet, under command of Napoleon, appeared 
before the island. Ferdinand llompesh was then 
Grand Master of the Order, and of course sovereign of 
the island. Ndt possessing sufficient nerve to oppose 
the victorious arms of France, this feeble ruler surren¬ 
dered an island and a rampart that might probably 
have defjpd even Napoleon himself. Short was the 
reign of France in Malta! .Better, in some respects, 
had it been longer; for that great people are not in 
the habit of currying favour by pretending to vene¬ 
rate the most deleterious superstitions, by cashiering 
bra^ officers, whose conscientious scruples forbid 
their uniting in idolatrous rites, or by compelling 
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a whole suite of staff officers to (jhange their steel 
for a taper, their martial step for that of a monkish 
procession, to brcfxuish a flambeau instead of a sword, 
to wear, I had almost said, the gown of* the effimi- 
nate Sardanapalus, instead of the more fitting ac¬ 
coutrements of a soldier? The successors* of the 
French do all this except the last, both in Malta and 
the Ionian isles—the successors of the French ilrethe 
English. In the year 1800 Malta passed under the 
powerful sceptre of Great Britain ; for in that year 
the native inclination and “ t^e voice, of Europe,” 
confirmed to our country the possession of this*cele¬ 
brated rock. The island has been since 1813 an 
integral part of the British empire; and a gracious 
providence thus affords to protestants of England, of 
Germany, and of America, a golden opportunity for 
conferring upon a benighted people the light of 

eternal truth, fresh from the mind of God.* 

, • 

The Knights of Malta are gone: I saw the last, a 
venerable man: he, too, is gone—not so their his¬ 
tory. For tq^vards of 360 years was the island held 
by these quixotieal soldiers of the crucifix ; nor, had 
they not become so fearfully emasculated by luxury 
and by excess in various ways, would either Napo¬ 
leon or Nelson have dislodged them from that unique 
and amazing stronghold.. 

Their history is singular. Splendid as this order 
became, celebrated almost equally for opulence, 
prowess and vice, they were originally but a convent 

* Consult Cianlar’s “ Malta Illustrala,” 2 vols. folio. 

C 
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of humble and ignorant monks. These Knights 
first appear as monastics in 1043^ at Jerusalem, in a 
convent established that year by few Italian mer¬ 
chants. Their business was simply to" entertain and 
protect by their presence the vagrant pilgrims who 
visited r che holy city. lienee their original name 
Hospitulars; and because their convent was dedi¬ 
cated to John the Baptist, they also took the name of 
Monks of St. John. 

These enterprising monastics soon drew the eye 
and the wealth of superstition from all parts of the 
Christian world. The; subsequent conquest of Jeru- 
salem r by Godfrey de Boulogne, who wrested it from 
the Moslems, proved of vast moment to this monastic 
settlement; for from thence the crowd of devotees 
increased, and with them the opulence and fame of 
the monks. And now began the high race of ambi¬ 
tion. Raymond, rector of the convent, being of an 
active and martial spirit, devised the plan of trans¬ 
forming his monks into Knights—Knights com¬ 
manders, and Knights servitors—the former to rank 
as officers, the latter as soldiers. This high-minded 
plan was realised. Raymond marshalled them into 
bands, invented banners, and led fris new made belli¬ 
gerents against the Turks, as “ Knights of the Older 
of St. John of Jerusalem.” • 

Thus elevated to equestrian dignity, they fought 
with great courage and varied fortunes against the 
Moslems, the sworn foes of the Christian name; but 
inferiority of numbers entailed upon them frequent 
defeat; and they were at length compelled to relin- 
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quish all their possessions in the* holy city to the 
invincible Saladin., After a long series of toils and 
misfortunes, they were finally expelled from Jerusa¬ 
lem in 1292, having maintained their standing, a$ 
monks or Knights, for the period of 244 yearn. 

Driven from the holy land, the Grand Master and 
brethren fled to Cyprus, and recurring to their former 
martial habits, they attacked Rhodes and took that 
island with seven others. This was*in 1308, and 
now the Order took the style of Knights of Rhodes. 
Here they flourished for about*220 yeaVs, and jjarely 
has braver^ or passive courago equalled theirs To 
the Turks their very name was terrific. Happ’y had 
they fought in a better cause, than that of personal or 
papal aggrandisement. 

At length Sultan Soliman having determined, at 
all events, to dislodge this formidable foe of the cres¬ 
cent, assembled an armament of300,000 men, invaded 
the island of Rhodes, and, after six months’ incessant 
fatigues and appalling loss of human life, on both 
sides, this fiery* son of Ishmael succeeded in driving 
the Knights from their second asylum. 

At this most critical era, the Emperor Charles 
V. proved a friend to the vagrant Knights. As a 
third asylum, he gave them—the Maltese kver with 
their consent as a party to the arrangement—the 
sovereignty of Malta. To this island the fugitives 
removed in 1523, and held it till the memorable 1798, 
when it was ceded by Hompesh to the victorious arms 
of Napoleon. On obtaining this possession, they 
took the style of Knigl\ts of the Order of Malta. 

c 2 
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Bravery such a$ they now displayed against the 
Turks has rarely been exhibited ; but the luxury and 
frices that gradually crept in, undehnined footh their 
.courage and their fame, and rendered them an easy 
prey to a power then pi the, zenith of its glory. 
This capture, however, was but the transit of the 
island: in two short years it passed from the hands 
of France, and remains to this day a portion of the 
British empire. 

In noticing the objects of chief interest in Malta, I 
placf in the foreground the Inquisitor’s Palace; an ex¬ 
ecrated relic of ghostly oppression, and of "worse than 
Vandal or Neronian ferocity. It now holds a magni¬ 
ficent armoury, and the inquisition itself no longer 
exists to disgrace the name, or to tarnish the honour 
of Malta. From a very remote age, the temples of 
Juno, Proserpine, and other pagan deities, were 
much celebrated; but few remains of these ore now 
to be met with. In the seventeenth century was dug 
up, out of a small hill named Mitarfa, an inscription 
that had belonged to the temple of Proserpine; and 
in 1538 were found many vestiges of a fane to Her¬ 
cules, which opce stood near the port of Marsascirocco, 
built by the Phoenicians at an early age. Quintinus 
speaks of this temple, and says its circumference em¬ 
braced a circle of not less than three miles. Pausanias 
mentions the erection of a costly palace in Malta, and 
Eschiles names a theatre of elegant and expensive 
materials; but of these nothing, I believe, now sur¬ 
vives. To the curious in these matters I would ad¬ 
vise a visit to the public library of Malta, where they 
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will find some investing antiqftities, and a very 
polite native librarian. The principal hospital is 
chiefly notable fob having been, in thfe palmy days t)f 
the Order, served by the Knights in silvef 1 plate. 

The public library was founded in 1760, by Bailly 
de Tancin, .who generously presented it with 7700 
volumes. It now contains 50,000, among which 
are some valuable works, but many of them are the 
merest trash of an unscientific age. 

The chief lion of Malta is its celebrated fortifica¬ 
tions. Let the reader attentively examine the birds- 
eye view Of Valletta, with its harbour and suburbs, 
given in this volume, and he will probably o\tn that 
these massive forts and embrasured curtains are a 
lasting monument to the magnanimity and resources 
of the Knights. The aqueduct I regard as remark¬ 
able only because, like those of G reece and of Rome, 
it exhibits ignorance of one of the simplest principles 
of hydraulics—that water always rises to the level 
of its source. 

The next object of interest in Malta is the church 
of St. John, in Valletta, a large and sightless struc¬ 
ture externally, but enriched within, by some most 
costly marble monuments and altars. This is properly 
the government church; but from a wish fiot to pain 
the natives, it has hitherto been left in their hands; 
and, to the lasting disgrace of our country, the gover¬ 
nor, his suite, his staff, and most of the ejite of the En¬ 
glish, absolutely worship in a kitchen of the Knights, 
neatly fitted up for the purposes of divine service. The 
only protestant place of worship is one belonging to 
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the Methodists. The Maltese [churches are numer¬ 
ous and costly, though not elegant. The houses are 
large freestone erections, spacious and airy * but the 
only purely'architectural erection is the Naval Hos¬ 
pital, near the mouth of f the Qrand Harbour, built 
within tiie last ten years. It was erectgd by the in¬ 
genious islanders, after English designs and under 
English surveilance. 

At Citta Verchia or Notabile, near the Bay of St. 
Paul, is a neat church dedicated to that apostle. 
There also are the celebrated catacombs, that appear 
to have anciently seryxl us subterraneous abodes or 
cemeteries, or both ; but their use is problematical. 
If the reader can persuade himself that St. Paul had 
leisure to spend three months in n cave in forma 
monachi , he may here inspect the grotto itself, which 
is under the church just named. The attendant gives 
to the visitor a small portion of the soft rock of this 
grot or cave, which is a talisman against all evils. 
What a pity the natives should have diseases and die ! 

If the government of Malta is a century behind 
the parent isle, in the encouragement of free in¬ 
quiry; if it is top military, and yet loo prone to cringe 
to monastic assumption; let it have, at all events, the 
praise that* is due. The Naval Hospital, the chastest 
piece of architecture on the” island, 1 have already 
named; add to this a valuable institution, the House 
of Industry, established by the most noble the Mar¬ 
quis of Hastings, to furnish employment and food to 
a numerous class of persons, comprising the indigent, 
the aged, and friendless youth. Nor must we omit 
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to add that a Lancastrian School,•containing about 
400 boys and 200 girls, is supported, chiefly at 
least, by, the munificence of government. This 
school has stoo'd now about twenty years*, and if the 
Maltese wish to keep pace with the European march* 
of intellect, if they would neither be priest-ridden nor 
prince-ridden, let them continuo to place their youth 
in that useful lyccum. 

The. chief ornament, of Valletta is, unquestionably, 
the Governor’s Palace. This splendid erection was 
built for the Grand Masters about 250 years ago, 
and within-its immense quadrangle there is a magni¬ 
ficent armoury, containing a stand of 10.000 intts- 
quets, together with the armour of the Knights, and 
some interesting trophies. Altogether, this splendid 
collection is. perhaps, the greatest treat of Malta 
lionize vs, as the arms used by the warriors of the 
middle, ages, arranged with high taste, render it pe¬ 
culiarly interesting. 

In the view 1 have given of Malta is a distinct 
draft of the celebrated Lazzaretto, a most commodious 
though expensive, residence pro trmjio/r for travel¬ 
lers from plague countries, during the period of their 
quarantine. Havipg myself been twice pent up in this 
place. I am somewhat, versed both in its annoyances 
and comforts, and must say its internal management, 
on the whole, reflects high honour on the local 
authorities. The hotels of the nine languages of 
knights are generally noble structures, but that of 
Spain seems ihe best and the largest. In this 1 re¬ 
sided three years, having been kindly accommodated 
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by government with field-officers’ quarters in that 
splendid erection, in which qlso I held public 
service thrice a week. The Hotel 1 formerly pertain¬ 
ing to the * English language,” or English Knights 
of Malta, who, I suppose, sank into oblivion in the 
reign of Henry VIII. It is now cutup into shops for 
hucksters and others, and a pail; of it forms an ap- 
pendcfge to the arsenal. The rest of these once busy 
scenes of authority and luxury and vice, now serve 
as officers’ quarters to the garrison of Valletta. 

Malta may be noted as the reputed birthland of 
some* illustrious persqps. The famous Hannibal is 
claimed as one of these. A Maltese family named 
Barchina assert themselves to be his posterity. This 
brave warrior died in Bithynia, but it seems from a 
discovery made in 1761 at Ta Binjisa, that his re¬ 
mains were removed to that place for interment in 
the tomb of bis ancestors. These islanders also 
claim as compatriots Lucius Cajus, a Roman eques¬ 
trian and a very erudite ancient; Meander, the cele¬ 
brated orator who pleaded before, the senate of Delos 
under the arehon Aristemus, and who won the crown 
of eloquence at Athens; Aulus Licinius, the friend 
of Pompey, and whom Cicero styles the Aristotle of 
Malta; Diodorus the philosopher, ranked by Cicero 
as his own intimate acquaintance ;* Theodosius, au¬ 
thor of the Life of the emperor Theophilus; Jacob 
who conquered the island of Salamis, and was made 
duke of Candia by the king of Cyprus; with others 
in later times. But, though one can cheerfully lbr- 

Sec his Oralion against Vrrrcs. 
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give the nationality t)jat lays clainfto a share of the 
celebrity of a Carthaginian, a Greek, or a Roman, 
because lwn in Malta, yet there is trifth in a proverb 
I have often heard in that island, “ tuonto non e un t 
cavallo anche nato iy una % stalla a man is not a 
horse though, bora in a stable. It is, in fact, *on this 
slender evidence that such names are attached to 
Malta; though it is certain the island has given birth 
to some illustrious men.* 

Till of late years, all generous education has been 
utterly neglected; nor, before the arrival of mission¬ 
aries, was the language reduced,to a written standard. 
In this useful labour the church missionary society 
has confessedly led the van. By the aid of a clever 
native named Vassali, something has been done in 
lexicography, and from the church missionary press 
has issued a grammar of the native tongue, while by 
a spirited Maltese, whose nanje I regret to have for¬ 
gotten, another has been composed and published 

that does its author the highest honour. To aid the 
* 

natives in the‘acquisition of English, I published a 
few works, among which is, “ Elementi lnglesi,” a 
grammar in Italian and English. 

The religion of ^Ialta is the papal, in its most de¬ 
leterious forms and influences. I suppose it must 
have been during the occupation ofthis island by the 
Normans and Arragonese, that the fatal errors of the 
papacy supplanted the purer truth originally intro¬ 
duced by the great apostle of the gentiles. The 
present faith of this people produces its legitimate 

* Sec C'ianlar’s Malta lllustrata^ and Mich&llePs Cateclusmo Storico. 
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fruits;—superstition, falsehood, irregularity, Cimme¬ 
rian ignorance in the mass; aqd scepticism among 
die elite of the 'island. On the other hand tjie natives, 
when religion is not in question, are affable, pacific, 
ingenuous, and thousands amopg this estimable race 
exhibit a most honourable mind, and a Resolution not 
to lag far behind the inquisitive spirit of the age, an 
age that is clamourous for the reason of things. Let 
the Maltese but cherish this noble disposition, so 
justly lauded by an inspired penman,* and Malta 
will eventually become a highly influential country. 

ivieantime it is lamentable to observe how greatly 
these*islanders incline to the various forms of what in¬ 
spiration has so justly named OcXoOpt/oKeia or will-wor¬ 
ship. Their images meet the eye in every street, and 
abound in every temple, are carried about in every pro¬ 
cession, and are the lares et penates of every house. 
In their afflictions, the .natives systematically fly to the 
ideal aid of some favourite saint. Each convent has its 
fictions, its pretended relics and its sleepless finesse, 
to attract devotees from rival convents; and, at the 
audacity of sacerdotal expedients to keep up the 
credit of a falling saint or cry down a rival, the heart 
sometimes sickens, for the victims of these frauds arc 
numerous, and the fear of God is not before their de¬ 
ceived and deceiving guides. Parturient females 
often make vows to some saint; and 1 have seen their 
children, in fulfilment of such vows, dressed in the 
habits of a monk or nun of the saint’s order. Such 
as suffer from toothache apply for relief to St. Apol- 

* Sim: Au, xvji. !«»--1‘2. 
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Ionia. In short, each faint in the papacy, like his 
pagan original, has ai^assigned dominion and duty, 
and sometimes a locality. Beneath the images or 
idols—so God tails them—at the corneas of the 
streets, are inscriptionsjpromising indulgences to such 
as violato the very first commandment by worshiping 
a graven image and deifying a creature. Every 
Monday boxes, covered with frightful representations 
of purgatorial scenes, are carried round the city, and 
the bearer with a hand-bell calls aloud for “ money 
for souls in purgatory.” Religious processions arc 
numerous and pompous, and 1he$>e gaudy and barba¬ 
ric scenes perpetually make the island a sort of puppet 
show. On some of these occasions one observes a 
number of penitents in the procession, both male and 
female, dragging at each heel a tremendous length 
and weight of iron chain, so ponderous as to compel 
them to/est at every twenty or thirty paces, while 
the ignorant multitude stand gazing at the ideal 
sanctity of the deed and of the devotee. In time of 
thunder the bells arp constantly rung as a charm 
, against peril. In lent, the people are canonically 
forbid ihe sale or use of milk; and yet, in the exqui¬ 
site casuistry of blissful ignorance, the milch goats 
perambulate the city as at other seasons, »but the 
venders cry u somethin*f white” This something 
white the casuists allow the people to purchase, but 
for a world they must not purchase milk! In 
some processions I have often seen little children 
dressed out in wings and wire glories round their 
head to personate angels and cherubs. Plenary in- 
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dulgences are affixed to the Moors of their churches, 
and within the same buildings are publicly sold 
sacred talismans to string round the neck- and charm 
off evil. ' Every year there is literally “ a feast of 
asses.”- These animals,,as als,o mules and horses, all 
bedizened in ribbons and floral wreathp, are made to 
pass before a priest, who edifies the devout brutes 
wittt holy water and his blessing. All this I have 
often seen. Credat Apelles !" 

Such is Malta; now placed by divine providence, 
since the pisace of Amiens, under British influence. 
Behold a generous population of 100,000 souls, in¬ 
cluding the small sister isle of Gozo, the plaything 
of ghostly chicanery, the dupes of unholy finesse, the 
prey of imposture and superstition, far otf from truth 
and righteousness and God. He who duly venerates 
the divine precept, “ Ye shall not depart from my 
statutes,” will devoutly wish to the natives of Malta, 
a speedy return to the fides paid in a, to the apostolic 
faith of their honoured progenitors ;—that faith ori¬ 
ginally planted among them by St. Yaul, that faith 
still recorded in the epistles of the holy man, that 
faith, in fine, so mournfully obscured by the mist 
from the banks of the Tybur, the, moral gloom, which 
has for twenty generations brooded over this seagirt 
rock, hatching a fearful progeny of error, of sin and 
of ruin. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE CARNIVAL AT MALTA.—IDENTITY OF THE PAPAL CARNIVAL, 
AND THE l’AOAN DIONYB1A OR BACCHANALIA. 

Religion in Malta exhibits rpost of {hose painful 
affinities with Paganism, so elaborately displayed in 
Dr. Middleton’s celebrated “ Letter from Rpme.” 
Candour itself must surely, after a proper study of 
the papal creed and ritual, weepingly pronounce the 
faith of the Tybur to be paganism in a visor. Such 
is that of Malta, and the perusal of such details as 
appear in the present chapter, amply justify that 
missionary, who labours to introduce among the de¬ 
luded Maltese the ineffable blessings of a purer 
Christianity. 

The carnival, a sort of religious wake, is observed 
in most of the principal towns and cities that yet sub¬ 
mit to the guidance of the Roman' see. But at 
Venice, Naples, Rome, Bologna, Palermo and Malta, 
it is celebrated with more than ordinary splendour. 
I am not certain the term carnival can be better ac¬ 
counted for, than by an etymology suggested to me by 
the late Sardinian consul at Malta, thy excellent 
friend and a member of my congregation till his 
happy death, which took place in 1820 or 1821. 
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That gentlemnrt derived carnival from the vulgar 
Latin, or Latino-Italian, “ ca\e vale” adieu to ani- 
'mal food. It‘is certain that the last day*of carnival 
precedes the first day of quaresima or lent, during 
which such people as obgy the,priesthood, eat no ani- 
malfoedin Malta. Sostrictly,indeed,is this usage obser¬ 
ved, that a vulgar proverb of the Maltese says, “ be 
who'eats flesh on the first day of lent, will die on the 
last.” The term of quaresima is forty days, or rather 
forty-six. It is therefore, perhaps, not at all surpriz¬ 
ing so significant a term should have been sanctioned 
by conventional usage to designate the carnival; for 
the hour it closes, the devotees of the papal pale may 
say to all animal food, as Virgil to the smiling scenes 
of Italy;— 

“ Vale 1 valelongum vale! 

Adieu! adieu! a long adieu!” 

Yet, it is a characteristic feature in superstition, 
that the “ fasts” so styled are but a change from one 
species of food to another equally rich. With my 
native servants in Malta, most devtfut creatures, 1 
had many a contest during these seasons of stem self 
denial; for they not only emptied my lamps to en¬ 
rich their dinners, but took up a most trying amount 
of my time, in contriving and concocting and dishing 
their savoury proxies for animal food. Would that 
men saw that moderation is the best fast; that a 
Christian fasts daily; that Christianity permits but 
never enjoins this usage. The practice, performed 
as it is under the frown of sacerdotal wrath, is suffi¬ 
ciently bad in itself; but a still greater evil is the 
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melancholy fact, that, forgetting the atonement of the 
cross, people fast, not Jo prevent dn, but to expiate it. 

Since onp object* of this chapter is* to trace the 
papal carnival to the pagan Dionysia, the reader 
shall first be presented with a description of the 
former festivity from the author of “ Italy,” and then 
compare it with these ancient Bacchanalia. Perhaps 
the candid may allow me some little claim to form an 
opinion; for while preparing this expose, the noise 
and turmoil of the Malta carnival were actually 
stunning my senses, and furnishing ample materials 
to lighten the onus probandi , the, burden of proof.* 1 
prefer giving Lady Morgan’s lively description of the 
carnival, for several reasons, and only stay to assure 
the reader that in Malta, this singular festa is alto¬ 
gether the same as in Italy and elsewhere. 

“To the ceremonies and festivities of Christmas suc- 
ceedsthe.Camival, that season of enjoyment over which 
conscience holds no jurisdiction, and care no sway. 
Then the church caters for the frailties of her children, 
and gives a license fojr errors, destined to confirm her 
power, and to pay the peace-offering of contrition into 
her treasury. It is not by saints that any church, 
made up of a powerful hierarchy, and founded in 
worldly interests, has risen; but by sinners; and 
myriads have erred and suffered, that priests might 
continue to absolve and to rule. 

“ Love is no sin in Italy.* Neither the law, the 
religion, nor the customs of the land restrain its im- 

• I <Io most sincerely reprot that authors will apply so saergd a term as 
love in the sense of illicit pursuits.—Author. 
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pulses, nor limit its range: and if love is not the sole 
business of the carnival, it at Jgast places a large ca¬ 
pital in the venture. The rest is -all idle amusement, 
and puerife pleasures. 

For several days before the beginning of these 
festivities ‘ the city of death’ exhibits the agitation, 
bustle, and hurry of the living. The shops are con¬ 
verts into wardrobes; whole streets are lined with 
masks amt dominos, the robes of sultans and jackets 
of pantaloons ; canopies arc suspended; balconies and 
windows festooned with hangings and tapestry ; scaf¬ 
folds are erected for,1 he accommodation of those who 
havs not the interest to obtain admission to the houses 
and palaces along the whole line of the Como ; while 
double rows of chains are placed along the causeway, 
and hired by the still less opulent candidates for 
festivity. 

On the first daw few of the regular forces are as- 
0 « •* 

sembled, but all Home is already a masquerade re- 
hersal. Old women are patching harlequin's jackets 
before their doors. Young one? assume the innocent, 
waxen-faced mask, white trousers, and shirt hanging , 
looselv over everv thing, with its sleeves tied with 

* I 

coloured ribbons, the comrnou disguise of all those who 
can aflbad no other. Children an; every where seen 
making or tying on their paper masks, and girding 
their wooden swords. At the. sound of the cannon 
the shops are closed, palaces deserted, and the Corse’s 
long and narrow defile teems with nearly the whole 
of the Homan population. 

“ Tin 'scene then exhibited is truly singular. The 
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whole length of the street from the Porta del Popolo 
to the foot of the Capitol, a distance of considerably 
more than »a mile, is patrolcd by troops of cavalry; 
the windows and balconies are crowded from the first., 
to the sixth story, by, spectators and actors. Here 
and there the., monk's crown and cardinals red skull 
cap are seen peeping among heads not more fantastic 
than their own. The chairs and scaffolding along 
the streets are filled to crushing with* maskers and 
country folk in their gala dresses, by far the most 
grotesque that the carnival prodtires. ' , 

“ The centre of the Torso m occupied by the car¬ 
riages of princes, potentates, the ambassadors of all 
nations, and the municipality of Rome; and two lines 
of carriages, moving in opposite directions on each 
side, are filled by English peers, Irish commoners, 
Polish counts, Spanish grandees, German barons. 
Scotch Jairds, and French msyquises. In an open 
carriage sits, bolt upright, la Signora Padrona . or 
mistress of the family, nearly the whole of her beau- 
tiful bust exposed, or only covered by rows of coral, 
pearl, or false gems; her white satin robe and gaudy 
bead-dress left to the pitiless pelting^>f the storm, 
showered indiscriminately from ail the houses and by 
the pedestrians, on the occupants of carriages, in the 
form of sugar-plums, but" in substance of plaister of 
Paris or lime. Opposite to her sits her car a sposo. 
He, good man, is dressed as a grand Sultjm, or Mus¬ 
covite czar, his hands meekly folded, his eyes blinded 
with lime, and his face unmasked, to show that it is 
to him belongs the gay set-out, the handsome wife, 

i) 
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the golden turbah, and the crimson caftan. The ea- 
valiere pagante or the favourite abate occupies the 
'place next theTady, snugly hidden' under the popular 
dress of Pierrot or Pagliaccio; while all the little 
signorini or children of the family, male and female, 
habited as harlequins and columbines, kings and 
queens, are stuffed in without mercy. On Shrove 
Tuesday the carnival terminates by a most singular 
illumination.« Not only all the houses are illumin¬ 
ated, but all persons, on foot or in carriages, hold 
lighted tapePs, and Sit or stand in the cold or wet, 
their fingers dripping with wax and tallow, accord¬ 
ing to the ability of the illuminator. 

“ Every step is now turned home, or to the trat¬ 
toria , where a supper concludes the epoch of sin and 
enjoyment. Bile and dyspepsia follow, the probati¬ 
onary stages to penitence and penance, and to all the 
gloom and privations pf that long black lent, in which 
the sinner expiates, by fasting and flagellation, the 
pleasures snatched, and the faults committed, during 
the gay, thoughtless interval of the carnival 

“After the first two days, even the spirits of 
foreigners flag;; and after the first sensations subside, 
the barbarous character of the institution appears in 
its true symptoms of puerility, forced mirth, and real 
dulness. Nothing in the range of pleasurable pur¬ 
suit can be more wearying to the mind, more solemnly 
dull, than tlje last days of the carnival, when the ex¬ 
haustion ->f animal spirits damps the very little stuck 
of wit whjch the occasion sets afloat; when amuse¬ 
ment is reduced to flinging lime in the morning, and 
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in the evening hearing complaints of inflamed eyes, 
of spoiled dresses, eifnui, disappointed expectation, 
and congratulations on the approaching termination 
of the week."* 

I have felt the mora surprised that in Malta, as well 
as in other ports, the priesthood occasionally figure in 
the carnival, though disguised, since on every account 
it. is an objectionable festivity, not to add that the 
first day of its celebration is always that which the 
Christian scriptures style the Lord’s, which the pri¬ 
mitive believers held so sacretf, and which all true 
protestants improve to holy purposes. But in Malta 
little sacredness is attached to the Sabbath, in com¬ 
parison with the generality of the days made holy on 
mere sacerdotal authority :—a most, painful state of 
things, but in the Mediterranean universal, even in¬ 
cluding Greece herself. 

Among other appendages to the carnival of Malta, 
which render it additionally objectionable, is the mask¬ 
ed ball, which js attended each night by all of both 
sexes, who can spare the small entrance, fee demanded. 

•What, under the sway of a creed not sufficiently 
favourable to the high sanctions of morality, must be, 
and are, the transastions of these orgies, it would 
scarcely become me to describe. 

During'a carnival Malta presents one feature, the. 
grotesque absurdity of which would provoke a laugh, 
if it did not rather call for tears. In the rsidst of the 
celebration, the bell of San Giovanni occasionally tolls, 
to announce, 1 believe, the closing of a mass. It is 


* Italy !>y Liuly Morgan.Vol. iii. \> ST. et sequent. 
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a vulgar notion in Malta, that if a person can kneel 
down before the mass is actually, ended, he derives 
' the same advantage as those who have joined in all 
its parts; an opinion that few of my readers will 
question. Hence, the moment this peal is heard, I 
have often seen the maskers and the spectators of tin* 

carnival rush in a crowd from the Corso, and kneel 

% 

most reverently, in the grotesque habiliments of the 
moment, at the steps of the church; and there, till 
the bell ceased, might be seen a harlequin by the side 
of p mute,’a shepherdess elbowing a columbine, a 
sooty-faced lazzaron<! huddling by tin* red coat of one, 
who for a few hours was assuming the dignity, with¬ 
out the pay, of a British oflicer. The moment tin.* 
hell ceases, these most devout assistants at the mass 
spring from their knees, and rejoin the nu li of the 
('orso. 

To aid the reader in forming his opiniwn of tin- 
identity of this festival and the Bacchanalia of (J recce 
and Rome. 1 will add some other notices of the cha¬ 
racters which usually figure at the carnivals of Malta. 
To describe all 1 have seen, for my house stood in* 
the Corso, wvjuld require a volume. 

Children generally personate* imps in a nameless 
dress, a long tapering cap, reaching at least a yard 
above their head, and striking the ground or each 
other with inflated bladders at the end of a string. 
\oung fellows are extremely fond of figuring as de¬ 
mons f-'*sh from the infernal shades. Their dress 
covers all the person, from the crown of the head to 
the ancles, and is compose^ of thrums, generally black 
and red, to imitate smoke and flames, while from the 
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mouth protrudes a long dangling tongue of red cloth. 
In this disgusting fern they wildly run along the 
Corso, generally in couples, but soirfetiines five or* 
six in company’, making the most horrid -sepulchral 
yells, to affright the otjier mpsks and annoy the spec¬ 
tators. Poor .girls generally assume, on these occa¬ 
sions, a neat, gay, pastoral costume. This consists 
of white trousers, short petticoats, a dashing a'f>ron. 
smaller than the philiheg of a highlajider, with a 
pretty, smirking mask, and a large bouquet carried 

in their hand. I once saw Mr.-,*th<: United 

States consul, in full figure af» an American chief, 
mounted, and attended by a henchman. That the 
consular dignity should thus, and from a republic too, 
sink itself to a level with the mob of masks at a car¬ 
nival! For some infraction of the hy/c.v non sniptrf 

of this modern bacchanalia. Mr.-was ordered 

aside by,a common serjeant. just under my window ; 
and I fancied that I could discern the fire of demo¬ 
cratic indignation glow even through his black mask, 
as he descended Irani, his charger in the midst of the 
crowd. 

It is not uncommon for the masks to assume the 

» 

character of a wild J>ull. attended and governed by 
herdsmen dressed in strings of hones. Others again 
put on the heads of mules'or horses, a sort of reverse 
minotaurs. Sometimes two men combine to walk 
as an elephant or a camel, the upper frame work 
representing the body and head, while their own legs 

serve for those of the animal. Drunken bacchanals 

* 

are seen on all hands, decorated with wreaths of 
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grass instead of the vine. Not unfrequently you 
will observe an old crate, or avsugar cantar from the 
Brazils, mounted on the relics of a caleslj of the last 
century. This is the equipage of an 'English milordo 
or a Gallic marquis. It is generally tilled with half a 
dozen* dirty fellows, with sooty faces and hands, bel¬ 
lowing in the highest style of aristocratic importance. 
The' Maltese are extremely fond of dressing as fe¬ 
males, whoiq they often personate in a manner so un¬ 
becoming, that the police end the business by handing 
them over to the prison of the castellania, to study 
for a night manners more comporting with the mo¬ 
desty of the sex. I have even seen, on the last day 
of carnival,—and this is almost invariably a part of 
this singular revel, in which Lady Morgan gives 
even princes the high honour of joining,—a striking 
resemblance to the obsequies of Adonis. This is a 
representation of the death of carnival. (,)ne man 
personates the dead, and, as such, is carried about the 
streets on a bier, his face besmeared with flour, fol¬ 
lowed by crowds of dirty attendants, Who occasionally 
set up a funeral wail. 

It not unfrequently happens on these occasions, 
that circumstances occur which ( are irresistably ludi¬ 
crous. • 1 will name one. The year before I left 
Malta, two seamen came'on shore from one of the 
men-of-war lying at anchor in the harbour. It was 
the carnival, and instigated partly by the surrounding 
scenes and partly by inebriation, they resolved to 
join the melt'. Entering a shop where dresses were 
let on hire, they each singled out the habiliments of a 
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lawyer. Out came the tars in a hlaik, shabby, seedy 
dress and long robes, a volume of parchment for a 
brief, and, each with an eye-glass as large as the. 
rings of Saturii; leaving their own clothes and some 
money as a pledge. Having perambulated the streets 
for some hours, as evening closed in, they deamed it 
high time to return on board ; and began to search 
for the shop where they had left their jackets and 
trousers. But their memory failed them, and their 
enquiries were in vain; and they were therefore com¬ 
pelled to board their frigate in these grotesque habili¬ 
ments. The reader may imagine the surprise' and 
merriment of the officers and crew, at receiving and 
discovering their ominous visitors. 

I shall now conclude this chapter by tracing the 
resemblance between the carnival and the pagan 
Dionysia or Bacchanalia; which will shew how little 
papal Jancls have been benefited by their religion, 
and evince beyond controversy how much Malta 
requires the light of biblical Christianity. 

1. The incessant .vociferations are alike character¬ 
istic of both. In the former, both sexes ran about 
the streets, the hills and the country, nodding their 
heads, dancing in the most fantastic postures, and 
filling the air with hideous yells, crying out*, “ evohe. 
Bucolic! lo! lo!” Thi/s Euripides,— 

“ Awuy ye Rneehanals! 

Awny ye Rain hanuls! 

Willi (lie softness of gold-flowing PactnMs. 

((hunt the feats of lliu’chus. 

To the sound of deni-timed drums. 

Health to the princely g"d of wine!’' 
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Numerous females appeared, their heads decked 
with wreaths of flowers. 

, “ Follow mo, Slie cries, 

t 

Follow me armed with tlio green thyrsus. * 

« Thou art a bull: lo thy horns! 

Heigho! do ye hour our voices ? 

Shrill sounds issue Vrom the*fanes of Pan.”* 

2. Their dances or gesticulations are the accom¬ 
paniments of the carnival, a sort of military chorus. 

“ Lot us dance the llaochanalia, 

* With laughing faces."— Ibid. 

That this is the practice at Rome I am not assured, 
but ?t Malta* I have often seen it. The dance is a 
contest for a young rfiaiden. It would be disinge¬ 
nuous to conceal the origin of this dance, as explained 
by the Maltese. At the epoch, they say. of the occu¬ 
pation of the islai\d by the Greeks, some fair one was 
chosen by rivals. The question was settled at the 
point of the lance. The damsel stood by during the 
fearful contest, and the conqueror bore her off to the 
camp. 

3. The time of celebration is the . same, viz. in 
February, and ai the same hour o'f the day. At least 
the most celebrated orgies in honour of Bacchus were 
always celebrated at mid-day in the month of Febru¬ 
ary, as is the modern carnival. 

4. It is most obvious that in the habits and per¬ 
sonifications, these festivities aw; closely identified. 
The author of Anacharsis states that the Bacchanals 
clothed themselves in fawn skins, mitres, and other 
uncouth d sses; that they had flutes and pipes; that 
they carried thyrsi, and crowned themselves with 

* U 'in Hiicxf. Hi • Kiirip. Hac li 
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garlands; that some imitated drunken Pan and the 
satyrs.* It is well known that scenes remarkably 
similar are constantly witnessed in the carnival. 

5. Masks, it is needless to say, are ehttracteristic 
of both. 

6. In both,.insane characters are represented, and 
the skins of beasts worn. The origin is easily trace- 
abb;. It is said that Alcithoe, a Theban lady, de¬ 
rided the priestesses of Bacchus, and. was turned 
into a bat. Peutheus, the son of Echion, for the same 
offence, was torn in pieces by his’own mother and^sis¬ 
ters, who in their madness took him for a wild boar. 

7. lloms were used then as now. Bacchus' was 
shied Tauriformis and Bugenes, of bull-race or form. 
It is very striking that, in Malta, carnival invariably 
opens with the blowing of boms, while " men of the 
baser sort"’ may be seen with horns dangling 
round their necks. 

H. The ancient Dionysia closed with races. At 
Malta 1 think Jhis is not the case, but the reader has 
seen by the extract given from Lady Morgan, that at 
Home the same usage still holds. 

Finall). The interchange of dresses by the two 
sexes is remarkable. This very indecorous phasis of 
all idolatry, and of most false religious theories, is 
extremely ancient, and divinely prohibited.I City 
of Homulus! 

*• Qiiatu filir <iff Ilticrhu sacra ridovs !" 

Urn* Imvi-V ImilM (Hnu m vrt socu tKc*c rites !l 

' Aiiiiu'Uuisik; 'i- in>. 3s. 

! Oviii Met. lil‘. in. \. .’>1 7. S. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE PLAGUE AT MALTA.—ANCIENT PLAGUES.—ORIGIN OF PLAGUES.— 

i 

THE PLAGUE SHIPS FROM EGYPT.—PLAGUE GETS ON SHORE.— 
PUBLIC MEASURES.—ANECDOTES.—DEAD-CARTS.—PRIESTS.—ItKMK- 
D,V FOR PLAGUE.—THE MISSIONARY RETIRES.—CONCLUDING SUG¬ 
GESTION. 

Of all human calamities, entailed by the fall on 
man, the plague is, on every account, the most appal¬ 
ling. It blights both the root and the branches of 
our social affections; it brutalizes the softest natures; 
it paralyzes all public measures, impedes every com¬ 
mercial enterprize, every effort of the artizan and the 
cultivator; and, severing the most endeared relations, 
and the most sacred ties; inflicts oil our race the 
frown of God in one of its most fearful exhibitions. 

Though injiny, perhaps all parts of Europe, have 
groaned beneath this calamity, its proper locality seems 
to be the east. There, from time immemorial, this 
“ vial of wrath” has been'poured out on man, this 
“ noisome pestilence hath walked at noon day.” Few 
terms occur so frequently in the inspired records as 
this; yet the word rendered plague, in Hebrew drier, 
is applied .dike to all epidemical and eontageous ma¬ 
ladies. liy the penman of the books of Kings, “ pcs- 
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tilence and locust” are named together; and every 
reader of oriental history may recall to mind, how 
much the gast has*-since been the victim of both thoso 
calamities.* Nor can a careful student of the sacred 
volume fail to be struck and admonished by the fact, 

i • 

that God has ; in very numerous instances, expressly 
commissioned a direful plague, that the impenitent 
“ inhabitants might die” of the scourge, or xnther, 
that the penitent might live. 

I n the year 250 of the Christian era, a frightful 
plague fell upon the entire Roman empire, and for 
tifleer) years spread death on e^ery side. It began in 
Ethiopia, but extended even to Britain. Ir. 542, 
another originated in Egypt, and extended its pes¬ 
tilent ravages over almost the whole world, the Roman 
world at least. This is noticed by Gibbon.t In 
the year 558 it revived and continued not less than 
fifty years. There was another of these awful visi¬ 
tations in Asia during the year 1006, which lasted 
three entire years. Italy has not escaped: in the 
eventful year *1350, that land suffered so fearfully 
from this cause, that, it is said, “ scarce ten of a 
thousand survived.” It is perhaps not easy to call up 
before the mind events like these, without recurring 
to a prophetic record. “ I looked, and behold a pale 
horse; and the name of him that sat on him was 
Death; and Hades followed with him: and power 
was given unto them over the fourth part of the 
earth."! 

* I Kings, viii. 37 t Ueoliuc and Fall; ch. 13, y. 751; note, 

t Kcv. vi a. 
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“ ^Ethiopia add Egypt,” says the learned author 
of the Decline and Fall*, “ have been stigmatized in 
every age, as the original source and semipary of the 
plague, in a damp, hot, stagnating air, this African 
fever is generated from ,the putrefaction of animal 
substances, and especially from the swarpis of locusts, 
not less destructive to mankind in their death than in 
their*lives. The fatal disease, which depopulated 
the earth in tlje time of J ustinian and his successors, 
first appeared in the neighbourhood of Pelusium, 
between the • Serboniun bog and the eastern channel 
of the Nile. From .thence traceing, as it were, a 
doubly path, it spread to the east, over Syria, Persia, 
and the Indies, and penetrated to the west, along 
the coast of Africa, and over the continent of Europe.” 
In a note, Gibbon has the following remark, in refe¬ 
rence to the appalling plague of Athens: “ Thucydides 
affirms, that the infection could only be once ,.taken ; 
but Evagrius. who had family experience of the 
plague, observes, that some persons who had escaped, 
sank under the second attack; and this repetition is 
confirmed by Fabius Paulinus, p. 588.” “ I observe,” 
adds Gibbon, “ that on this head physicians are divi¬ 
ded.” It may not be irrelevant tq add here the fact, 
that I had a servant at Malta in 1821, who took the 
plague no less than three tidies. 

The reader has seen to what origin Gibbon traces 
this fearful malady, “the. putrefaction of animal sub¬ 
stances;” but 1 find that Hoyle and other men of 
deep research attribute it to the poisonous exhalations 

* <iibb"Sj, r-h. LI; j>. 7VI. Edit. Loml. 1S3<>. 
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from minerals, as orpiment, sandarac, white arsenic 
and similar substances, which, lying near the surface, 
give out their effluvia every summer. Thus, they' 
say, in Egypt, where these exhalations are suddenly 
checked by the rise qf the .Nile; but in other places 
these minerals lie deeper in the earth, and therefore 
cannot emit their noxious effluvia, unless the localities 
be shaken by an earthquake. 

In a small Italian work now before me, by a Mal¬ 
tese of very respectable talents, named Michallef, not 
less than three plagues are said to have visited Malta ; 
but il Signor (’onto Ciantar* names four. The first, 
of these occurred under the grandmaster Ungues de 
IiOubens de Verdala, in 1592, about tin* time when 
that fiery corsair, Biserta. sailed from the Barbarv 
coast, and, making a descent on the sister isle of Uozo, 
five miles only from Malta, sacked Babbato the 
chief town. It might be thought that this African 
freebooter brought the plague with him; but it is 
easily traced to another source. In that year, four 
gallics pertaining to the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
touched at the port of Malta for pilots versed in the 
Levant seas. Proceeding towards Alexandria, this 
squadron made pyze of a ship, and a galley laden 
with rice, and ilax. which but a few days previously 
bad sailed out of the port’of that Egyptian city, bound 
for Constantinople, and having on board a hundred 
and fifty Turks. These prizes the victors brought 

* Malta lllu-itrala. Pronounce Ohantar. A Ufth, since Ciantar’s 
death, comes down to the era of our mission. This the riader will iiud 
noticed in its turn. 
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back with them to Malta, and with them the plague 
which was raging in Alexandria at the moment these 
Otliomans left it. 

Malta w&s again visited by this distressful malady 
during the grandmastership of Anthony de Paula, in 
1623, 'The disease first appeared in <the house of 
Paolo Emilio Ramado, a guardian or health officer; 
but happily was soon subdued after a loss, Michallef 
says, of forty,persons, but a gentleman I knew in 
Malta, author of a work on the plague of 1813, says 
“ forty-five.*' In 1653, this disease once more ap¬ 
peared. The occupant of a house over Marina gate, 
eonfnfcted the malady by boarding one of the Levant 
ships, lying at anchor close by. From him it travel¬ 
led to a sister, residing at Zeitun, about four miles 
out of Valletta, and finally attacked the whole family. 
But this visit, too, was short, and the victims only 
twenty-one. 

The next visit was truly appalling—it carried off, in 
the short space of seven months, no less than 11,300 
victims! This was in 1660, under the celebrated 
grandmaster Nicholas Cotoner, who erected fort 
Rieasoli on the,left of the entrance to the grand har¬ 
bour of Valletta, and constructed that prodigious for¬ 
tification fiow called “ the Cottoneras.” and used, I 
believe, as a store for powder. The disease began in 
the house of Matteo llonici, a shopkeeper. His child 
dying, neighbours came in to condole with him, and 
soon conveyed the insidious disorder to the bosom of 

* The History of the Plague &r. \>y J. I), Tully ICsqSurgeon to I lie 
Forces, &e. &c. Longman, I sal. , 
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their own families. The grandmaster had the infec¬ 
ted transported to § the Lazzaretto, with sucli of their 
effects as vsere deemed susceptible of conveying the ' 
pest. It was on this occasion we find tile infancy 
of an institution, now so complete,—the Lazzaretto of 
the present day, on a small isle in one of thb har¬ 
bours ; for there Nicholas Cotoner had some apart¬ 
ments erected for the hapless persons who had Keen 
attacked; but, after the disease had spread, the whole 
of the suspected were embarked on vessels anchored 
in the Marsamuscetto harbour, the one In whiclj all 
suspected ships at this day rideout their quarantine, 
save those of her majesty, which are permitted, 
generally, to ride off Coradino in the grand harbour. 
Not to enlarge on this heart rending visitation, I only 
repeat, that all the arts of an anxious government 
failed to arrest the appalling scourge, until, in men, 
women and children, it had swept to a hasty tomb, a 
common receptacle, 11.300 natives! 

Hut the visitation I shall more fully describe, is 
that, which depopulated the island of Malta, after 
• the London Missionary Society had selected it, pro 
tempore at least, as a missionary station. It was 
during this awful calamity, that one of my predeces¬ 
sors, tin; Rev. llezaleel Bloomfield, left this ‘tvorld of 
sorrow for a better. This fearful pestilence paid its 
visit to Malta in 1813. 

Fenced about as the island had been, \>y its even 
then superior quarantine regulations, a fatal security 
in the public mind had perhaps occasioned some 
laxity in the administration of the sanitary depart- 
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ment. At this eventful period the plague was abso¬ 
lutely raging in all corners of the Levant, and nu- 
'merous heads' of families in Malta felt the most 
painful apprehensions for the safety of those who 
were dear to them as their owp lives. 

At length, on the fatal 28th of Mai;ch, 1813, the 
San Nicola, a mercantile craft from Alexandria in 
Egypt, bearing the British flag, furled her pest-laden 
sails in the waters of Malta. This event forthwith 
excited the most trembling anxieties, both of the 
natives and *the authorities. Not that the mere fact 

r 

of a plague ship’s arrival is in itself so fearful an 
event, for during my stay in Malta we had the pla¬ 
gue repeatedly in the Lazaretto, and on the very day 
I quitted the island 1 sailed close astern of a vessel 
with the plague on board, which had commenced its 
ravages among the devoted crew. But at the period 
I have named, the quarantine arrangements were Un¬ 
less secure than in the present day. 

During the voyage of the San Nicola from Egypt, 
two of her crew had sickened awl died ; and on board 
the Nancy, which reached Malta on the same 
day, two mep had exhibited violent symptoms on 
the voyage, and were still infected. The Bella 
Maria, fiom the same place, also arrived, having 
lost one man of plague even prior to quitting Egypt. 
To all these vessels the British consul at Alex¬ 
andria had supplied foul bills of health. 

Not many days after the arrival of the San Nicola, 
her captain fell ill of the disease. The day follow¬ 
ing, a poor seaman who attended him, exhibited simi- 
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lar symptoms; and on the 7th of April both these 
victims expired, after all the usual fever, bile, 
tumours <uy] delirium of this appalling* calamity. 

After the Government had sent hack llv* pest ship 
to Egypt, under her majestybrig, the Badger, as an 
escort, thopuljliemind appears to have been sonfcwhat 
tranquilized ; and yet, with fatal insidiousness, this al¬ 
most resistless epidemic was meantime working its 
way into all parts of Valletta, the capita] of Malta, in 
consequence, as 1 often heard the natives say. of some 
leathers having been furtiveh conveyed from the San 
Nicola to the abode of a native 1 eal/olaio, or -Jioe- 
inuker. named Salvator Burge. 

The Jirst assault of the plague on shore seems to 
have been on the unsuspecting daughter of the oal- 
zolaio, who resided in the street named Strada hau 
Paolo, or St. Paul's-street. where my predecessor, 
and afterwards myself, resided fur several years. 
This hapless girl first felt the attack on the Kith of 

April: the symptoms were of a violent character. 

% 

and in a few days death closed her suilerings. It is 
singular that little suspicion seems to have been 
generally felt as to the real cause of this girl's de- 
cease ; since over her body the usual rites of the 
papal church were duly performed, and tin# funeral 
was conducted in the usuftl manner. All who die in 
Malta must be interred the next day. to avoid that 
peril which, in a climate so extremely hot, would 
inevitably result from delay ; and 1 have been in¬ 
formed by the physicians, that every corpse is opened 
prior to interment, to ascertain the probable cause of 
death. 
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Not many liohrs after the death of the shoemaker’s 
daughter, his wife began to complain of pain in the 
groins, and, in fact, soon presented all the other 
appallingnsymptoms of plague: sickness, vomiting, 
violent pains in the luy.nl. vyrtigo, sallowness, and 
restlessness. It was her symptoms tlgit first opened 
the eyes of the medical advisers, as to the fearful 
fact* that the plague was actually on shore. After 
her death, up examination of the body gave melan¬ 
choly corroboration to previous apprehensions. She 
died on the'day of attack, and the presence of livid 
spots over the body, humours in tin; groins, the axilla 1 , 
and'under the hams, furnished but too unequivocal 
proofs of the cause. 

This event,” to cite the language of l)r. Tully, 
“ had scarcely ‘occurred, when the shoemaker him¬ 
self was taken ill; upon the knowledge of w hich, and 
the general suspicion of the nature of the, disease, 
most of the inhabitants were thrown into the utmost 
consternation; alarm spread itself everywhere, and 
flight was not only meditated, but fn numerous in¬ 
stances carried into effect. The streets and roads 
were crowded with carts, conveying the baggage of 
families hurrying to the interior^ whilst the seafaring 
people «tvere betaking themselves to their ships. 
Those accustomed to similhr scenes in the Levant, as 
well as the Knglish generally, and the most prudent 
part of the natives, shut themselves up within their 
respective residences.”* 

The local government forthwith issued a proeh.t- 


' lli-t'irv I.f tin- I’hur-If-. &>•.. by I. T. Tnilv. Iv.-;.. j,. |o, It. 
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mation, ordering all places of public resort, the 

courts, the theatre* and the schools to be closed, and 

» 

placed undi»r a strict medical surveillance. Fear, in 
all endemics, seems, by some mysterious law of our 
nature, to foster the seeds bf death; and now the 
plague began to appear on all hands; it fled with tiic 
fugitives, and staid with the more daring. I beljeve 
it was in Thornton’s Turkey that 1 met with a fact, 
which may not be here out of place. * 

An English lady at Constantinople, during one of 
the plague visits to that city, became alarmingly ‘in¬ 
disposed. lly another Ihitish fady, her friend, the 
invalid was carefully nursed till death released her. 
After her interment the luilv returned to her friends, 
not at all suspecting that she had Jjeen nursing a 
patient infected with plague. Some time subse¬ 
quently she made a call at the bouse of a friend. 

" What -a melancholy thing.” remarked the visited 
lady, " that our friend, Mrs. N., should have died of 
plague!" “ Plague! ” was the reply of the astounded 
visitor;—"plague! if was not plaguw she died of." 
*" Indeed it was ; were you not apprised of the fact 
The lady went home in great agitation ;»and in a few 
days sickened and xlied of the plague. To fear, 
surely to fear alone, must one attribute her singular 
death. A strong, 1 earless nerve seems, generally, to 
hid defiance to this most insidious of diseases. 

At length the plague prevailed so extensively, 
that government deemed it expedient to make some 
uncommon regulations. Under penalty of death, 
every head of a family wjis enjoined to make to a 

k 2 
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board of health, then established, a veracious report 
of the slightest symptoms of plague, and of all sus¬ 
picious ailments in their respective .households. If 
any person under attack of plague, above a specified 
age, knowingly concealed the ’fact, such concealment 
was made a capital olVenee. 

i\ lady in ^laltaone day sin*wed me a door, close 
by Fort St. Elmo, perforated with bullets, and gave 
me the following explanation :—" During the plague, 
certain carts perambulated the city every day. dis- 
trikuting bread to the several houses. The inmates 
let down from their upper windows a bucket, and 
into this the loaves were placed and drawn up, to 
avoid all contact with individuals who were at large. 
Near this door ;va> a man. erect in a bread cart, and 
in the act of distribution ; when he was observed to 
move his shoulders convulsively, an indication, well 
understood, that plague was upon him. liy a sen¬ 
tinel, or some other official near, the poor fellow was 
ordered to stand still, when he was immediately shot 
dead on the spot, and this door was perforated by 
tile balls.” 

The natives were now dying in terrific numbers, 
One district of Valletta, which was frequently visited 
afterwards by my late wife to qvl at the poor, was 
almost completely depopulated. This is a low portion 
of the city, styled the Manderaggio. It is probable 
that the pent atmosphere of this [dace, which is very 
cxtensivi confined, and populous, fearfully favoured 
the infVetiou ; and I have often asked mwlf why 
the authorities, by whom, the most commendable re- 
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gard is ever paid to the general healtfi, have not long 

ago opened the Manderaggio to the admission of a 

*> 

larger amount of* air, and swept off some of the' 
houses to improve the rest. No city of the Levant 
can at all compete with Valletta for space and clean¬ 
liness; hut this portion of it is, to all intents and 
purposes, a purlieu among peristyles, a Cretan 
labyrinth with the pest for its minotaur. 

The dead-carts perambulated the city daily, to re¬ 
ceive the humbled remnants of mortality from each 
alllieted hoiiM.*, and these. mt knelled,* uncollined’" 
were all cast into a common grave. Over the bodies 
was strewed a quantity of lime, to accelerate their 
decomposition. At all times the Maltese inter with¬ 
out collins. and in general ca*t into the grave a small 
portion of lime. The difference during the pest was 
a ciHiimtHi grave and a f'rrrr use of lime. 

The ^lead-carts were served In what are styled 

for/.ati." that is, persons condemned for various 
crimes to wear a chain and sweep the city daily. On 
condition that these .unfortunates would run all the 
hazards of daily contact with the dead and infected, 
they wi re promised liberty when the plague should 
cease. These men wore dressed in long, loose, can¬ 
vas frocks, a sort of rude tunic, thoroughly suturated 
with oil; and to cast the body into and from the carts, 
made use of pitchforks. 1 have often heard that 
some of these lazzaroni subsequently left Malta for 
Hurbary and ICgyptwith thousands of dollars, gold 
and silver vessels, trinkets and precious stones, 
amassed by them during their frightful service, in 
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houses which had been completely untenanted by the 
pest, or in the rooms of others where death had so 
far removed observers, as to favour nefarious arts. 
It has even been surmised that an assassin’s hand 
occasionally despatched 0 the remaining member of a 
family, perhaps defenceless by disease, in order to 
cover the deeds of the ruthless marauders. 

$oth in houses and in the streets the priests had 
their hands full of work, and generally, I have heard, 
risked their life to attend to the dying. To ad¬ 
minister the host, “Tostia,” as they style the wafer, 
mistakenly given as. the passport of death and the 
talisman of the soul, the priesthood made use of a 
long pair of tongs, somewhat resembling those of an 
English smith. I have seen, in the studio of a Mal¬ 
tese artist, Pietro Paolo Caruana, a protege of his 
Excellency the late Sir Thomas Maitland, by whose 
energetic and severe, yet salutary arrangements 
as governor of the island, this appalling pestilence 
was arrested, a heartrending picture, in oil, of the 
plague I am describing, in which he represents, 
among other characterists of this visitation, a priest 
handing to £ dying female in the street, with the 
above-named instrument, this c last specific of the 
Roman'pale. The length of the instrument, by pre¬ 
cluding the need of contact, was a sort of safeguard 
to the priest. Caruana’s painting I should, were my 
opinion of c any worth, pronounce a superior produc¬ 
tion, though by no means tin capo d'opera. 

I have spoken of oil as a preventative of in¬ 
fection. and since I wish to render these pages of 
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practical utility to such as may visit plague countries, 
the reader will allow me to add the following anec¬ 
dote from “ Political Reflections relative to Egypt, v 
published about the year 1811.* 

“ My opposite neighbour being at his window, 
looked aftlioted. I asked him what ailed Mm. A 
young man in the same building, he said, was struck 
with plague. 4 Anoint him with oil,' said I. He 
neglected it. The third day I saw him again. He 
was crying. ‘What is the matter with you? is 
your relation dead?’ 4 No, but he’s dying.' 4 Anoint 
him with oil,’ I said to him again.' 4 Wlmt do you 
risk?’ Oil is heating,’ he replied. Heating or 
cooling,’ 1 said, 4 would you have the man die ? try 
it..’ He did so. The next day the man was free from 
pain, with a large tumour in the groin and a good 
appetite, but perfectly easy. I ordered him to 
moisten the tumor with oil frequently. In eight 
days it came to a suppuration, and soon after the 
man was walking in the streets. Many followed his 
example, and were cured." 

Our brother missionary, the late Bezalccl Bloom¬ 
field, fled from Valletta to a cazal on. village, in the 
interior;—I think it was Bircharchara, a very popu¬ 
lous place, and crammed by an increase’of two or 
three thousand fugitives from Valletta. It was now 
the heat of May, when the thermometer of Malta 
usually ranges between 80 and 90 degrees for some 
ten of the twenty-four hours. This led the natives 
to hope that the excessive heat might mitigate the 
* I rilfi from the Universal Mag. for 1811, p. 408. 
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horrors of the scene. Certain it is, that a transition 
either from cold to heat, or the reverse, will super¬ 
induce a check "to plague; but the "hopes of the Mal¬ 
tese Were grievously disappointed—the malady fear¬ 
fully advanced, and hundreds were speedily swept 
into eternity. On all hands were heard lamentation 
and weeping, “ Rachel mourning for her children, and 
refusing to be comforted.” Most heartrending it 
was, to see the brother frantic by the death couch of 
a beloved sister; the parent wringing her hands over 
the livid corpfs of a de&r infant, whose smiles had just 
been exchanged for the sallow placidity of death ; the 
neighbour half phrenzied, half appalled, too see his 
next door friend cast yet warm, and oh, bow changed! 
into the rumbling dead-cart; to see many a young 
maiden and many a youth exhibiting the anguish 
that said, 1,1 lover and friend hast thou put away from 
me, and mine acquaintance into darknesswhile 
from the doors and windows of house after house 
might be heard the most sickening wails, as a yet 
living, yet sensitive, but infected, 'or at all events 
suspected inmate of the family prepared to obey the 
fearful order uf the attending physician—■“ Come 
down to the Lazaretto; you are iU of the plague.” 

One English medical man has been occasionally 
named to me in Malta, who either during or soon 
after the pest quitted that island for the Ionian Isles. 

Well for him,” they have said, “ that he left us; and 
should h .ever return it will be his last visit. M any 
of our friends did that gentleman order down to the 
Lazaretto, who were, at the time as free from plague 
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as himself; but they could not long hope to remain 
so, for almost all that went to the Lazzaretto returned 
no more t.r» their homes.” Yet, I hope their charge? 
of needless severity against that gentleman might be 
proved groundless. ,To err is human, and anxiety 
for the general safety might palliate seeming severity. 
Yet, that it was most desirable not to multiply need¬ 
lessly the hapless inmates of the Lazaretto, which 
flanks Fort Manuele, is most obvious,.both from the 
mournful statements made to me by my servant, who 
was then a plague patient therft, and fr<Jm the follow¬ 
ing citation from Dr. Tully. 

“ Unhappily, towards the latter end of Junt, the 
hospital of the Lazaretto was incapable of admitting 
more inmates; consequently all those subsequently 
attacked, so long as there was space left at Fort 
Manuele. were received at that establishment, which, 
in a very short time, changed its general aspect, and 
became the focus of disease. Here, the sick of 
both sexes, and of all ages, together with the sus¬ 
pected, were lumrh, crowding; and the scenes of 
terror, disease, and mortality, can better be imagined 
than described. Increasing mortality, and the dread 
of want produce^ the most distressing feelings 
amongst every class of inhabitants, heightened by 
the, hourly passing of the dead cart, driving with all 
the rapidity that its encumbered state would permit. 
These, scenes were not confined to any particular part 
of the town or its suburbs, but alike extended to 
every street, lane, and alley ; the transfer of the sick, 
the dying, the dead, and the suspected, being an 
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hourly occurrence, and an object of constant contem¬ 
plation. Alarm every where prevailed. Self pre¬ 
servation was "the only acknowledged Wv, and all 
alike dreaded their fellow creatures.”* 

To these fearful scenes* so exact a parallel to those 
painted by Thucidides, in his account of that appalling 
plague, which happened during the second year of 
the Peloponnesian war, before Christ 430, the words 
of that celebrated historian are too fitly adapted; 
“ cere yap pn) ~t\otcv,” &c., “ for if fear withheld them 
from approaching each other, they perished through 
neglect; so that maf.y habitations were emptied for 
want' of assistance ; and if they approached, they 
were infected and destroyed.”t 

“ Di-pcndcuts, friend--, rehiliens, love himself, 

Savaged l>y \v..e, f.nrut lire tender lie. 

The sweet endearments of the fueling heart." 

Thompson. 

As this chapter is designed to convey practical 
information, such as may be of use to travellers 
exposed to this virulent disease; I cannot close 
without a won* on the long-agitated question: “ is 
the plague caught by contagion, or by infection?— 
by touching infected objects, or by means of the 
atmosphere? ’ If my humble opinion were of any 
worth, rshould record it thus:—plague is caught 
both by contact, and by inhaling infected atmo¬ 
sphere; yet, for one case of infection by the air, 
we have a .thousand by contact. Hence the utility 
of Lazat itos, which are all formed on the principle 

* History of ih<*Plajnu\ by J. 1). Tally, Kmj., vVt*. ( fco., p. bl. 

b ThiKifl. Bfll. An. IF. A. C. 
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that plague is contagious and not infectious. If the 
theory be somewhat fallacious, as 1 own my fears 
that it is, gt all events the practice is Unquestionably 
a wonderful cegis of protection to that amphitheatre 
of nations surrounding the Mediterranean. Five 
times I have been confined in different Lazarettos, 
and can attest, as thousands on thousands can, that 
it has rarely if ever occurred, that plague has* been 
taken in these admirable institutions, it the guardians 
have kept the healthy and the sick from coming into 

immediate contact. Let the traveller avoid all con- 

» 

tact with infected persons and things, and it is a 
thousand to one that he pass uninfected through the 
ranks of a hundred dead and dying. -In support of 
the theory, with which I have taken the liberty of 
partially harmonizing the antagonist views of con- 
tagionists and infectionists, it were easy to adduce 
both reasons and facts; but as this chapter is already 
sufficiently long, I here put a summary close to the 
topic and the chapter together, reserving Mr. Bloom¬ 
field’s death to a-more proper place. 
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Such is Malta; such are its climate, soil, language, 
customs, manners, religion, and such its inhabitants. 
To Greece also J shall solicit the reader's notice,— 

t 

“ That clime <>f the: furpitten bravo, 

Whoso land, from jdain to mountain t:a\c, 

Wa, troodijm’, homo or glory's gnne."* 

Ardently wishing to diffuse among the humbled 
descendants of Aristides the holy light of divine reve¬ 
lation, anti thus to effect a happy revival of pure 
religion in a land once trod by apostolic feet, the 
Directors of tljc London Missionary Society 1 sent to 
Malta, in the year 1809, a young German missionary 
of the name of Weiscnger. At this island he stayed 
to acquire a knowledge of modern Greek and Italian. 
Vet, while he considered Malta but as the stepping- 
stone to Greece, he laboured to render his talents 
locally u-eful. Rut for some unexplained reason, 
Mr. Weiscnger early left his very arduous post of 


* The (iiaour, 1. I OR. 


1 Mstablishod in 1 7'J'i. 
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service, and was succeeded, in 1812, by the Rev. 
Bezaleel Bloomfield, under the same patronage. 
The London Missionary Society was the first, but’ 
happily not the exclusive occupant of this'interesting 
rock, as a sphere of missionary exertion. 

While diligently engaged in the study of’Italian 
and the beautiful language of living Greece, Mr. 
Bloomfield put into local circulation an Italian ver¬ 
sion of Dr. Doddridge’s “ Rise and Progress,’’ the 
New Testament, and other books, which were 
generally well received by th6 then (Comparatively 
unsophisticated natives of Mtflta. As a secondary 
object, he preached in English to the troopfs and 
civilians, and occasionally sent books to the neigh¬ 
bouring island of Sicily, only sixty miles distant, 
whose inhabitants speak a corrupt Italian. To Tunis 
and other adjacent places, Mr. B. transmitted such 
holy !x>oks as Avcre at his command; and, ere he 
died, lie had the pleasure to learn that, as the result 
of the gilt of fwo (Ireek Testaments to a convert in 
Peloponnesus, the joyful monks rang the bells, and 
performed to his memory some unusual religious for¬ 
malities. To a missionary it is a (peering circum¬ 
stance, that the Gyeek church is most, friendly to the 
inspired oracles. This was, I believe, tin! first inti¬ 
mation to the Avest of the high value set by that 
people on the word of God. The unhappy emis¬ 
saries of Italy have done all in their poyver, perhaps, 
to eradicate this sentiment; but the tens of thousands 
of copies since then sold and given in numerous parts 
of Greece and Turkey, form a splendid evidence of 
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the fact, that a fallen church cannot realise all the 
evil she may wish. 

Having named Sicily in connection with Mr. 
Bloomfield’o labours at Malta, I hope to be allowed 
to make a passing allusion to a, spot so well adapted 
to missionary enterprise. 

This splendid island was visited by the apostle 
Paul,' who landed at Syracuse, the birth-place of 
Archimedes, so nobly defended by his mathematical 
devices against the forces of the Homan consul Mar¬ 
cellos.* At What period Sicily received the light of 
Christianity, does not'appear; but as early as the 
ninth' century, the scourge of the monastic system 
was inflicted upon it, and the loss of the island was 
occasioned, says Gibbon,t by an act of superstitious 
rigour. An amorous youth stole a nun from her 
cloister, and was sentenced to suffer the amputation 
of his tongue. Euphemius appealed to the Saracens, 
and Sicily fell into the hands of those fiery Moham¬ 
medans. The deacon Theodocius has wept her fall 
in a piece, that one may read as the epitaph of his 
country. The spoils were enormous: the plate of 
the cathedral ajone weighed five thousand pounds of 
silver. The religion and language of the Greeks 
were now r eradicated, and fifteen thousand boys were 
circumcised and clad oil the same day with the son of 
the Eatimite Caliph. For upwards of two centuries, 
the emperors of Constantinople and the princes of 
Beneventr*n contended, in all the horrors of war, for 
the mastery over Sicily and Magna Grecia; but the 
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brave and active Normans, who vanquished our own 
country about the middle of the eleventh century, 
gained possession of the island, and from that time,’ 
Sicily and the lower Italy became known to history 
by the name of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, as 
at this day. • I suppose it was thus that this fine 
island fell under the dominion of the papacy.* 

Considering the si/e and resources of Sicily, her 
population cannot be under a million. ^I’o foreigners 
they are particularly polite, and the English name is 
there highly respected. Were 3. missionary stationed 
in Sicily, he would find an ample field ; but her go¬ 
vernment is, like all papal powers, extremely bigot- 
ted. On the Lord's day, as 1 was assured by an 
English merchant from my own town, Manchester, 
the theatres, dogana, and post-offices are as busy as 
on all common days, and in this splendid island little 
is seen <>f Christian truth and of Christian morals. 

Female education in Sicily is scarcely an object at 
all. “ Intellectual acquirements, indeed, are con¬ 
sidered quite sujA'illuous, where the only end of a 
woman's being is to dispose of herself in marriage."! 
lloth sexes dress ill, especially in the estimation of an 
Englishman, who sj-es the old east off fashions of his 
country revived here in the highest circle*. Here, 
as in Malta, the mass are kept in good humour by 
endless religious pomp and vahities, and with these 
the eye is fed, while the mind is left a waste. Ec- 


* Sit .Mill's History of Mohammedanism, p. 129, nml the authorities 
rill'd by that eleirant. writer. 

+ Travels in Sicily, (ireeee and Albania, by the Her. T. S. Hujrlus. 
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clesiastical forgeries, the pious frauds so often adop¬ 
ted by the papal hierarchy, are rife in Sicily as in 
'Malta and Naples; while the ^eue*} ^vpara, or 
false miracles predicted by St. Paul, brand the 
clergy with deepest disgrace. , Shall these unhappy 
men for ever turn the children's bread ,’nto a stone'? 
1 trust the reply of British philanthropy is—“ God 
forbicl!” 

The educated of Sicily speak as pure Italian as in 
Malta, but by the mass of the natives is spoken a 
patoi, resembling tluft of Venice and Naples-—a cor¬ 
rupt Italian. It is with me a question, whether the 
holy •scriptures .should not appear in this dialect, 
which is at once pretty and copious. Authors of the 
island compose and publish in it. 

In the year 1$13, it pleased the Lord of the har¬ 
vest to translate to the church above our pious and 
devoted missionary, Mr. Bloomfield, lie had made 
considerable progress in the required languages, and 
had amassed some small amount of those materials, 
from which my laborious colleague, the Rev. 1. 
Lowndes, composed his respectable Lexicon of the 
Modern Gree^ and English languages, a work which 
in some measure redeems the literary reputation of 
our country, so far eclipsed, in this walk of philology, 
by the more adventurous spirits of France and of 
Germany. Mr. B. was looking forward to the Ionian 
Islands as his ulterior destination, hoping there to 
promulgate the gospel of Christ; when a pulmonary 
complaint put a summary period to his valuable life 
and labours, on the 6th of July, 1813. He escaped 
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the dreadful pestilence which was at that period fast 
depopulating Malta, and which swept into an un¬ 
timely graye upwards of eleven thousand of the 
natives, and fleet to the interior; but there death met 
him in another of its million forms, lie expired 
with great tranquillity, and with truly Christian com¬ 
posure ; exclaiming as he sank into the anus of 
death—“ None but Christ! - ’ To me this exclama¬ 
tion always seems so much the more ;j consecrated 
one, from the fact that so many of our most afflicted 
martyrs, in the unhappy time* of Henry and of 
Mary, left the world for glojy with this sacred 
ejaculation upon their lips. 

The God of missions will carry on his work, and 
make the mantle of Elijah to fall on some pious 
Elisha. The same eye that incessantly watches the 
reposing ashes of Bloomfield, whose tomb stands 
near tin;church of St. Pubblio, not above ten minutes’ 
walk from the spot where l wrote these simple 
annals, singled out and piloted over the world of 
waters, in 181(1, the .Rev. Isaac Lowndes, with his 
wile and infant (laughter, to succeed our departed 
and sainted predecessor. In three years my esteemed 
friend, Mrs. L., was called to her rest, and her mor¬ 
tal remains slumber in the island of Za*ite, the 
ancient Zavalov, Zakynthbs, with this simple epitaph 
in Greek, To me to live is Christ, and to die is 
gain.” The spirit of Christ was, 1 believe, her ani¬ 
mating principle; the love of Christ her constraining 
motive; the example of Christ her constant model; 
the word of Christ her only rule; the death of Christ 
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her strong confidence; the presence of Christ the 
chief joy of her life; and the glory of Christ her 
steady aim. 1 To such characters death is indeed 
gain. 

The spirit of Mrs. Lowndes joined that of dear 
Bloomfield in the eventful 1821. Her dying repose 
was disturbed by the appalling vibrations of an 
earthquake. To this fearful phenomenon Zante is 
extremely subject. I have myself, in two months’ 
residence there, felt not less than eight or nine. But 
that of 1831 was ftnusuallv awful. The room in 

I 

which Mrs. L. lay dying was split by its violence, 
and 1 the sudden, appalling shock accelerated the 
march of death. 

On the 5th of October, 1816, Mr. Lowndes sailed 
from Spithead for Malta, and reached that island on 
the 6tli of N ovember. 

On arriving in Malta Mr. Lowndes had .an inter¬ 
view with the governor, his excellency the late Sir 
Thomas Maitland. “ Well,” said this able and sin¬ 
gular man. “ so you are going to the Greeks, ehT’ 
“ Yes, sir.” ■” You'll find them a set of devils.” 
“ Would your excellency favour me with a govern¬ 
ment-house during my stay in Malta,—one lit for 
residence, yet large enough for divine service V” 
“ You shall have one.” This is almost all 1 recollect 
of this interview, at which of course I was not pie- 
sent. Sir Thomas’ kind promise was forthwith ful¬ 
filled. In the celebrated and splendid Aubcrgc do 
Castile, once the abode of the proud Spanish knights, 
but now serving as quarters for British officers. 
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standing at the upper end of Strada San Paolo, or 
St. Paul’s-street, in the city of Valletta, Mr. L. was 
kindly permitted to reside, and in that hoble building* 
he held divine service twice a week, ^nd myself 
thrice, for about six years. , This was extreme gene¬ 
rosity in his excellency, nor can we fairly complain 
of any treatment from subsequent governors of Malta, 
save the restriction they mistakenly accounted it'lheir 
duty to lay upon some of our plans fyr usefulness. 
And here 1 would respectfully say to the present go¬ 
vernor of that important portion of her majesty's 
empire, that in Malta there is mo dominant church; 
that neither in the articles of cession, agreed to V hen 
Lord Nelson took the island from Napoleon, nor in 
any subsequent document, was there any engage¬ 
ment requiring a restriction on missionary effort; all 
that was pledged at the cession of the island being 
“ protection.” This both Sir Thomas and the Mar¬ 
quis of Hastings, a subsequent governor, seem to 
have well understood ; for 1 think all their proceed¬ 
ings were most eonpu'ndably impartial. I cannot 
but think our late most amiable governor. Sir Fre¬ 
derick Cavendish Ponsonby. greatly mistook his duty 
to the. natives, when his excellence forbade Mr. 
Brownell, the Wesleyan missionary, from* open-air 
preaching. This, conduced in a calm, conciliatory 
spirit, might prove highly useful in Malta. 

In 1817 was formed in Malta, as the result of a 
visit by llenry Drummond, Ksq., the banker, a small 
Bible Society. The central position of Malta in 
relation to Africa on the south. Italy on tW north, 

f'2 
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and Syria on the east, was justly considered by that 
gentleman a reason for selecting, the island as a 
Bible depot. In conjunction, therefore, with the late 
Dr. Nandi, a native gentleman of many good quali¬ 
ties, with the llev. \V. Jowett of the Church Mis¬ 
sionary Society, and with my predecessor, this society 
was happily formed; and was actively working up to 
the period when 1 left. For several years I was one 
of its secretaries. Thousands of holy books it lias 
sent to Barbary, Sicily, Egypt, Syria. Smyrna, Con¬ 
stantinople. Athens, and other places; and will, l 
hope, send thousands more. Small indeed have 
alwaVs been the contributions of the locality, nor have 
the natives much favoured its objects, it has almost 
from its birth been but a humble almoner to the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, from whom, J 
think, we have received all the books, except a sup¬ 
ply of septuagint Bibles from the Armenian convent 
of San Lazzaro, on a small island near Venice. 

During the three years' stay of Mr. Lowndes in 
Malta, where, like myself, he .was chiefly employed 
for Greece, or with an ultimate view to the classic 
soil, 1 do not, find that much impression was made 
on the natives. Indeed that was not our field ; hut 
Greece and the Ionian Isles. Besides English 
preaching, Mr. L. had a small tract society, and put 
into circulation a pretty large number of tracts in 
Greek, Italian, French, and English. 

But although Mr. L.’s labours among the natives 
appeared not to he productive of much good, there was 
a young Englishman, of the name of Coombes, whom 
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1 have already mentioned in the chapter on plague, 
in whose case we were deeply interested. In 1817 
this young* man called on Mr. L., requesting a Bible. 
Nine of his youthful years he had spent in the West 
Indies; but having a sister fn Malta, who had resided 
on that rock for fifteen years, he felt a desire to visit 
her, and reached Malta on board one of the fleet 
commanded by Lord Nelson. Soon after his arrival 
he took the plague, and was conveyed, like other 
patients, to that fearful abode at Fort Manuele. which 
subsequently became the very focus of infection. 
Here, he informed me, he remained among the dying 
and the dead for some time. “ We used.” safd he, 
“ to bury each day such of us as were found dead, 
each expecting his own fate. The bread suppliers 
threw among us daily a certain number of loaves, for 
which we scrambled like so many dogs. But all 
feared fro approach us.” 

While under infection, and expecting death, the 
native priesthood very naturally laboured to convert 
him to the papacy*. -For this who e;y> blame them? 
I only bimne those heartless chaplains of the army 
and of the navy, whose negligence i* so fully put 
to shame, and wliofe deportment is so far excelled, 
even by the priests of the papal pale. In The spirit, 
of charity, and yet of faithfulness, I would suggest to 
the bishop of London, and the archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, that if greater attention be not paid to the 
character of our chaplains, not only may they fear 
lest, upon them should fall the curse of lost fouls, but 
must calculate upon it as a matter of course that the 
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papal missionaries in our several dependencies, espe¬ 
cially now that the local governments are even ad¬ 
mitting those eagle-eyed churchmen to rank as 
stipendiaries, will proselyte the neglected wanderers 
in the fleets and armies of our country. They will 
perish', “ but their blood will I require ut the watch¬ 
man's hands.’’ 

The sister of poor Coombes, who had herself 
embraced the faith of the island, introduced to her 
apparently doomed brother, a native priest, by whom 
he was baptized into the papal church. His health, 
however, was eventually restored, and after a perusal 
of the divine record, which he in vain examined to 
confirm himself in popish principles, he began to 
perceive their fallacy, and obtained farther light by 
conversation with my predecessor. Coombes in¬ 
formed his confessor that he had a Bible, who 
strictly charged him not to read it. Determined at 
all events to persevere, the result was, very natu¬ 
rally, a renunciation of that creed which cannot 
endure its light. Whether truly converted to Cod 
may be a problem; but with great meekness lie 
bore some bitter persecution from his sister, his 
wife, a native, his quondam copfessor, and others. 
By his sifder especially was this poor man harassed 
and goaded severely enough to test his principles. 
She, with a valiant love of her new creed, struck 
him in the /ace, and burned his Bible. ! Long after 
Mr. L. had left Malta, Coombes remained firm in 
the profession; but subsequently seems to have 
relapsed: at all events 1 was not called in to visit 
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him in his dying hours; but that might be ac¬ 
counted for on a, principle less honourable to his 
friends. 

While engaged in the languages, Mft Lowndes 
translated into Greek “ Five Minutes’ Considera¬ 
tion,” with same other small things, and began the 
compilation of the Anglo-Greek Lexicon already 
named. 

In February or March of 1810, my estimable col¬ 
league quitted Malta for the Ionian Isles, and located 
himself in Zante, where he remained'about three 
years; but finally settled in C8rfu, the ancient Cor¬ 
ey ra, and now the capital of the septinsular republic, 
or Ionian Isles. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE AUTHOR ARRIVES AT MAI.TA. — A TEARFUL TEMPEST.— SUK\KV 
OF THE FIEEG.— 1’APAl. STATISTICS—AUSTRIAN INFLUENCE ON 
MISSION'S.—GREECE OPEN TO MISSIONARIES. —HEll CLAIMS. 


The juxta-position dt Malta with many surrounding 
nations, is a very sufficient reason for its retention as 
a missionary station, exclusive of its own necessities ; 
and I hope the episcopal brethren and the Metho¬ 
dists, now labouring on that rock, will never relin¬ 
quish the field. The island is encircled by an 
amphitheatre of nations, where the beast end the 
false prophet wanton at ease. To the north lie 
Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica; to the east are Greece, 


Turkey, Syria, and the nations beyond; while on 
the south and south-west lies the bleak strand of Bar- 
bary. These lands loudly solicit the efforts of the 
Christian philanthropist; and all ( of them lie within 
a few hifitdred miles of Malta. Nor must we blink 
the very mournful fact, that this island forms one of 
the most efficient strongholds of the Papacy. Brown 
of Haddington, in his admirable Dictionary of the 
Bible, st-'tes his opinion that the Roman church, 
beaten away from other shores, will seek its last 
refuge in Sicily and Malta. Perhaps this view of 
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the prophets is not unfounded in truth, nor shall we, 
it may be hoped, prove recreant and “ disobedient to 
the heavenly vision?,” that seems to demand an effort 
corresponding with the necessities and facilities of 
this highly interesting rock of “ the Great Sea.” 
“■ He that hath an ear, let him hear what the‘Spirit 
saith unto the churches.” 

It was early on the Sabbath morning in January, 
1819, that my late wife and myself first set. our feet 
on the strand of Malta, with an ulterior view to 
Greece. 

Our voyage to Malta, like that of St. Paul, was 
fearfully stormy and perilous. We set sail Trom 
Gravesend, in Kent, on the 2d of December, 1818, 
and after a tedious passage of near seven weeks, 
entered the fine harbour of Valletta on the sunny 
morning of January 17th. 1819. Seldom has a 
mariner*ctist anchor with a higher gratification ; and 
that an unusual amount of satisfaction might well be 
felt, perhaps the reader may acknowledge after a 
perusal of what follows. 

Among the dangerous shallows of Margate lloads 
we passed four cheerless days and nights, in most 
violent weather, erp we could round the Foreland 
and get into the Downs. After weighing ifhehor in 
the Downs, we ilew down the British Channel right 
before a violent gale. Across the Bay of Biscay we 
had a most expeditious, yet any thing buj a pleasant 
sail. The heavens were black; the sea fiercely 
foamed; the stormy petrel performed its t solitary, 
ominous excursions. No halcyon bird touched the 
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crested billows. With a strong wind a-stern wc 
ploughed this mighty Bay, at the. rate of near two 
hundred miles a-day. Thrice the violence of the 
wind shattered our gibboom, nor did we carry more 
sail than was requisite to ste.er our reeling craft, a 
merchant brig of 184 tons burden. One night, when 
about the middle of the Bay, the captain called me 
up to look at the foaming deep. It was grand, but 
too appalling for enjoyment, lie said with much 
nonchalance — What a splendid scene! ” and 
seemed to elijoy it; 'out captains, poor fellows, have 
a variety of ways to r put trembling landsmen at ease, 
and t)ften “ feign a bliss they do not feel.” 1 know 
he was not easy. All I fear,” said he, “ is, lest 
some of these mountains that roll after us and curl 
over just a-stern. should burst too near upon us and 
break our quarter;—that, I own, might send us to 
the bottom.” 

After passing Cape Finisterre, we bad calms or 
contrary winds for about twenty days; so that from 
Gibraltar to the island of Sicily wc probably did not 
make more than one. knot an hour, or twenty-four 
miles a-day. 

At length arose a tremendous breeze, about two in 
the afternoon of the 16th of January. As night set 
in we distinctly saw the lurid flashes of sheet light¬ 
ning, which indicate the coming tempest. In fact, 
sheet lightning, as we term it, is but forked lightning 
at a distance. Thick darkness now covered us, and 
the tempest howled in all the horrors of a gale, but 
happily from the right direction. It might then be 
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said, in the nervous style of the Psalmist, “ we reeled 
to and fro, and staggered like a drunken man.” 
That disin;tl night*! Hut the channel of Malta, 
which we had now entered, is proverbially a dis¬ 
agreeable. boisterous, ehopp^ sea. For about twelve 
hours we bulifted the waves, most of the time*lying 
to, fearing lest, in the pitchy darkness that en¬ 
shrouded us, we might either pass to lee of our port, 
or plunge upon the coast. The captaiif and all on 
deck had lashed themselves to different parts of the 
vessel,—all except one poor fellow, a brave, but. i*s it 
proved, hapless being. About four or live in the 
morning came the acme of our anguish, and the 
crisis of our fate. 

This was the rush of a tremendous mountain wave 
athwart our reeling vessel, which for some minutes 
seemed to have consigned us all to a grave in the 
ocean. ’The fact is. our ship had broached to. a fate 
we had been fearing from the moment we ceased to 
run before the gale. Mrs. Wilson was in her berth, 
and 1 was seated on the cabin lloor. .Had a broad¬ 
side from some lirst-rate been poured into our hull, 
the thunder would not, probably, havcexceeded that 
of this mountain-billow plunging against our ship. 

Just before it struck us. we heard a dismal veil on 

' • * 

deck;—just heard it—when down came torrents of 
water into the cabin. It is impossible to describe 
the terrible excitement of that moment. » 

This rush of water, the stillness on deck which 
succeeded it. and the easy, death-like veel of*the ship, 
led us at first to the conclusion that we had actually 
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sunk, anil were fast descending to the bottom. Hut 
recovering from this fearful shock, the mate rushed 
to the cabin stair, and 1 followed. It "was gone! 
We could not ascend! The water was pouring down, 
the vessel filling! At this moment 1 heard a plain¬ 
tive voice; “ Oh ! don’t leave me! 0'n! don’t leave 
me!” It was my dear wife. I groped my way to 
her berth ; took her hand, and led her to the stair. 
The mate had replaced it, and we ascended together. 
What a scene! though we only stood upon the stair; 
to get on ileck had been instant death. This one 

wave bad swept away our larboard and starboard 
* 

gunwales, the galley, and the companion. It had 
unshipped the wheel, and broken through the cabin 
skylight. Behind me lay the captain among the 
wreck of the wheel and companion, groaning and 
apparently unconscious, but secured by lashings. The 
two men who were lashed at the wheel had reco¬ 
vered themselves. The waves had washed off their 
hats and shoes; and they, like us below, concluded 
at first we had gone down, as the sea was so long in 
traversing our deck. 

Bv command of the mate Mrs. Wilson and 1 de¬ 
scended into the cabin, drenched and cold and stand- 
ingin water. The wreck was cleared, and over the 
cabin way and skylight was nailed for security a 
piece of sail-cloth. The men were mustered, when 
the cry was, “ where is NinoAlas! Nino had 
been w ished away. We never saw him more. 
During the night, the captain had desired him <o 
lash like the rest. Young and courageous. 1m 
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would only hold on by the capstan, and a watery 
grave was the result. I think it was the previous 
day I had gently reproved poor Nino for profane lan¬ 
guage. When at sea in stormy weather—ajid I shall 
yet describe a night, ^crimps, still more perilous, off 
Greece,—1 yf'ten sang for comfort that elegant 
stanza,— 

JcsIlN, lo\fl* of HIV boul ! 
lift mi 1 l«i thy h'l'.i/in liy. 

Wliiif* tin- billows in-sir im* mil. 

While tin* trnipi-.'l >1 ill is high. 

Hhlf nit*. O my S.i\iuur !#hi‘h*, 

'Fill tin.- sturm nf lih* is pa&l ; 

Salr info thrhaM ii jruiil<? 

<*h 1 rrn*i\r my •*oul sit last.’’ 

At length came daylight. The reader must not be 
told all our delight ;—he cannot sympathise, and it 
would seem extravagance. In short, two men were 
again lashed to the helm—the wheel was gone;— 
our vessel was put before the wind, for now we saw 
we had no land in sight, and hoped we might not, 
during the night, have fallen to lee of our port. A 
man was sent tiloJ’t to look for laud, as we knew 
we could not be far from Malta. ’ About half 
past six. we heard the delightful cry.—land a-head! 
landa-head!" Could it be true i Was it not too 
precious an annomfeement to be true V •We put 
about for what we hoped might prove our port. Our 
glass had gone overboard with the companion; so 
had our compass. The latter loss was soon made 
up, but, left to unaided vision, and in January too, 
it was some time before we really enjoyed the cer¬ 
tainty that land was visible. Painful interval! pain- 
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ful even in this distant reminiscence. At length, 
thanks to the paternal care of Him “ who holds the 
winds and the waves in the hollow of his, hands,” we 
entered the port of Valletta at nine o’clock a.m., and 
so it came to pass,” to use the language of Luke when 
describing the wreck of St. Paul on this same island, 
“ we all,” save poor Nino, “ came safe to land.”* At 
one* o’clock Mr. Lowndes came on hoard, and when 
we saw him, we thanked God and took courage.” 

Now fairly on the field of labour, I began to sur¬ 
vey the locality, the'natives, and the surrounding na¬ 
tions. Brother L. sailed for Greece about a month 
after my arrival at Malta. 1 had now entered upon 
a most interesting sphere; and naturally the lands 
around me called forth my reflections. What changes ! 
The Italians, once foremost in the career of maritime 
discovery, and by whom was first found out the pro¬ 
perty of the magnet, now without a single colony. 
Those who once covered the coasts of the Levant 
with settlements, now without a single factory. 
Venice, once the proud queen of the Adriatic, and mis¬ 
tress of the Ionian Isles, had resigned her commerce 
to Trieste, and her colonies to Austria and Britain. 

O 

Genoa, the last of the Italian republics, had fallen 
beneath, the hated yoke of Sardinia. Leghorn, a 
mere village at the opening of the fifteenth century, 
was now the emporium of Tuscany, and yet her 
commerce in the hands of Jews and aliens. Pisa 

o 

reduced to a grass-grown village, and the Medici 
without successors. Rome, once every thing, now 


* Arts. xxUi. II 
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truckling, with the affectation of power, to the 
princes she once set up or put down by a sheet of 
paper fron^ the Vatican; her missionaries, her re¬ 
sources, her influence, all in the yellow Jeaf. Tur¬ 
key, that once carried her crescent to the gates of 
Belgrade, a crippled power, living on the jealousies 
of England, France and Russia. And Greece, after 
three centuries of the most galling bondage to* the 
detested sway of the Moslems, just aljput to burst 
her tomb and breathe again. Of Malta I have al¬ 
ready given notices more in dctifll. 

The following statistics, which when at Malta 1 
secured for publication, show the strength of‘that 
pale against which, while in the island, 1 was 
bound to direct some of my labours. It is from 
the Foreign Review, No. NXI. Article, Modern 
Rome. 

In ISO'), flie number and revenues of the clergy of the province. 
■ a li it wards department; of Rome were as follows :— 

x . , Total income, 
irancs. 


Bishops. 2Q 299,900 

Abbots of Subiaco and S. Salvatore 
Maggioro, with jurisdictions in¬ 
dependent of bishops. 2 10,000 

Canons and benefiefcti, or stipen¬ 
diaries of Cathedrals, atljome... 407 525,000 

Ditto in the province. 1,400 1,575,000 

Parrne.lii, or rectors; nearly one 
half belonging to religious orders 

or chapters. 665 *290,000 

( No regu- 

Curates, and other auxiliary priests 1,575 -jlar, pro- 

' vision. 
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Boarders in 23 seminaries, intend¬ 
ed for the churcli. <i25) 132,000 

Monks and t friars at Rome ; more 
than one-third of the Mendicant 

ordew. 1,103 030,000 

Ditto in the province. .(Most ^of 
/lie ■ provincial monasteries are t 

very poor). 1,733 550,000 

Jsuns in 20 monasteries at Rome... 1,131 330,00(1 

Ditto in 73 houses in the province I.52(> 300,000 


In all, 10,351, 1.001,000 

or about 2 to 100 of the whole population of the province. 

p * 

I* must be observed, however, that many, especially of the regu¬ 
lar clergy, were not natives of the country. Before the first 
French invasion, the clergy of the province of Rome were pos¬ 
sessed of lands and houses, valued at 78 millions of francs ; and, 
in the whole Papal States, at. 211 millions, besides government 
securities, bearing ap annual interest of 800,000 francs. 

Last year, 1831, the clergy in the city of Rome consisted 
of the following number :— 

Secular priests, including rectors, curates, canons, 1 132 


Monks and friars. 1 <) 0 | 

Nuns.1375 


Total t /1 

To afford missionaries and protestant churches 
some insight into the power and weakness of our 
common antagonist, 1 subjoin, on the same respect¬ 
able authority, an expose of the actual government of 
the ecclesiastical states. 

The papal government is, perhaps, the most, complicated in 
modern times. The Pope unites in his person three different 
offices :—1st. That of Supreme Pontiff, or head of the Roman 
Church and hierarchy ; 2nd. That of Bishop of Rome ; 3rd. That 
of temporal Sovereign of the Roman or papal States. Few writers 
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have taken the trouble of distinguishing between these different 
attributes ; and thus the machinery of the papal government has 
often been misunderstood. The Consistory or council of the Car¬ 
dinals, assistsSiim both m his spiritual and temporal capacities; 
but the immediate administration of the one is confined to different 
persons from that of the other, although the agents of one power 
often come in contact with those of another, so that the Jine is 
somewhat difficult to trace. 

The ministers of the pope, in his spiritual capacity, ye— 
1st. The Cardinal Great Penitentiary, who decides on cases of 
conscience, with the assistance of several prelates; £nd. The Car¬ 
dinal Sommista, who presides at the tribunal of the Apostolic 
Chancery, and whose business it is to giv« his opinion on matters 
of doctrine or discipline, to affix the sgals to and expedite *the 
bulls of the pope; 3rd. The Cardinal Pro-Datario, who, with a 
numerous department of subordinate officers, decides all affairs con¬ 
cerning livings and other temporalities of the clergy ; also those 
concerning dispensations, or licenses for marriages between rela¬ 
tives, &c., This office lias lost much of its importance since the 
papal states have suppressed or secularized most of the church 
temporalities. In former times, the sums paid to the Datario, by 
foreign countries, for briefs, bulls, dispensations, licenses, &c., 
amounted to more than two millions of scudi per annum, nearly 
half a million sterling; 4th. The Cardinal Segretario de' Brevi 
has the charge of tlu^correspondence of the pope concerning eccle¬ 
siastical matters; he expedites the briefs adpritivipes, to foreign 
sovereigns, &c., 5th and lastly, The pope’s Etaditor (Uditor 
Santissimo), a prelate, who is the examiner, re\ isqr> and reporter, 
on all matters of importance which are laid before him ; he exa¬ 
mines the claims of the various candidates for bishoprite, and is 
the intimate adviser of the pope, whose full confidence he is sup¬ 
posed to enjoy. 

The authority of the pope, as bishop of Rome, is exercised by the 
Cardinal Vicar. The two principal ministers of the pope, as tem¬ 
poral sovereign of the Roman states, are the Cardinal Secretary of 
State and the Cardinal Camerlingo. The former unites in his 
person the departments of foreign affairs and of the honffe depart¬ 
ed. 
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ment: he is the prime minister end. representative of his sovereign, 
both with foreign courts and towards his own subjects. He is ap¬ 
pointed by the rgigning sovereign, and leaves office when the latter 
dies. The camerlingo is the finance mmistgr, add is appointed 
for life. 

When. I landed at Malta in 1819, this singular 
system of the once omnipotent pope whs only kept in 
existence by the protection of Austria. It is so still. 
Time was when the assumption of such a pretension 
would have* been the signal for an unholy struggle 
between the fierce Ghibellines of Lombardy and the 
Gnelfs of Tuscany and Rome; but in those days the 
cause of the churcii was deemed that of the people. 
Those days are now gone. The people are divided. 
At that time the pope was a match for the emperor. 
That time is passed for ever. I found the papal 
power dwindled into an Italian Signory, comprising 
little more than 2,500,000 subjects, with a revenue 
of about <£1,200,000, an army of 6,000 superstitious 
troops, and the pope exposed to daily disquiets from 
men of turbulent spirits; for the ^yes of Italy had 
been opened by the French, and ‘the descendants of 
those senators, who in 388 renounced the pagan reli¬ 
gion as the *'oice of Satan, had learned to frown upon 
the creed, the rule and the monastics of the nineteenth 
century. 

Yet, missionaries to the Mediterranean have a pow¬ 
erful because a wily antagonist, not troubled with scru¬ 
ples, and.“ wiser in his generation than the children of 
light.” With politics we have little to do, yet we cannot 
close our yes to the fact that Austria is a great foe 

* Compare Decline and Fall, by Gibbon { cb. xxviii. p, 464. 
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to missionaries from England. The emperor is to 
Rome every thing hut her head. Of the 20,000,000 
in the Italian states, one fourth are under Austrian 
government. The King of Sardinia lives bjjr the 
courtesy of Austria, whose • sway directly or indi¬ 
rectly, is paramount in almost the entire of Italy. 
And this power is papal, and rich, and bigotted. Is 
it not by her wealth that these splendid temples for 
the mass are now rising in all parts of England ? 
Since the fall of Venice, the papal legations in the 
north of Italy, are the only spots free from Austrian 
sway. Need I say, then, that Italy wants education. 
When I reached Malta she had only Martini’s Bible 
with notes, twenty seven volumes octavo, and a sort 
of fabulous abridgment or compendium of the Scrip¬ 
tures, got up to foster false devotion. Except by the 
Bible Society, no edition of the inspired volume had, 
I believa, been provided for the millions of Sicily, 
Corsica, Sardinia, Calabria and Italy: nor was there 
one protestant missionary among all those millions of 
misled human beings.. Into the shopg of Italy no 
bookseller durst receive the unnoted Bible for sale, 
since this had been and still is prohibited; and in the 
Index Prohibitorius may also be seen the titles of 
some of the best works of Italy and the west ;*such as 
“Europe in the MiddleAges*,” Lalande’s “Astronomy,” 
Botta's “ History of Italy,” the “ Constitutional His¬ 
tory of England,” Lady Morgan’s “ Italy,” together 
with numerous other productions tending to human 
enlightenment. It is an instructive fact, th%t while 
in England and Ireland our papal fellow subjects are 
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so clamorous against “ the exclusiveness of protest- 
antism,” in the Mediterranean, in short, wherever the 
papacy dare make known its genuine apirit, oppo¬ 
sition* th(? most virulent, restrictions the most secta¬ 
rian, and edicts the most absiwd and oppressive, show 
the missionary what is the spirit of those whose con¬ 
version he seeks. 

C 

After all, Italy was not my field; I was “ a debtor 
to the Greeks,” and to them I turned my attention. 
Greece was my “ proper study.” 

0 T 0 draw" public attention to Greece, and to attract 
the footsteps of the philanthropist towards the land of 
Basil, the cradle of science, the former scene of apos¬ 
tolic labour, is the object of this volume. She was 
then filing her chains, and soon she snapt them, to the 
astonishment of all in Malta. Now was the crisis of 
Greece. Now the moment of her transit, a transit 
either to formalism and infidelity, or to Uglit and 
piety, as Christians in the west might neglect her 
fate, or direct her course. 

Among my very first impressions was this,— 
“ Greece must have books,—Bibles, Testaments,' 
school-books. The lever that is to move Greece is 
Christian education.” True it ^s that a missionary to 
Malta and Greece must never lose sight of the preach¬ 
ing of the cross, since tins is the grand means, the 
one which beyond all others has been divinely honour¬ 
ed; yet,,till this method can be brought into fair 
and unfettered operation, all missionaries to these 
lands n It fix their eyes on schools and the 
press. “ We agree” writes Dr. Korck, in a 
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letter, I think from Eubceia, or Negropont, 

“ in our views of usefulness in an astonishing 
manner, s« that we may well say &e are all of* 
one heart. Scnools, a printing press and transla¬ 
tions seem to us thg great means. Should not 
Greece have friends in old England, who find their 
hearts and hands open for similar works of love I 
would still urge on you the necessity of being active; 
for if we neglect to do our parts to-day, jve know not 
when such an opportunity may present itself again. 
It is on this account that Greece peculiarly calls for 
present exertion. Other countries may have an equal 
claim on English bounty, but none presents £uch 
favourable opportunities at the present moment.*” 

To this subject I shall revert in the sequel,—but 
meantime I would anxiously urge on the friends of 
Greece not to turn their back upon her, because she 
is as yej unskilled in the legitimate use of her liber¬ 
ties. It is justly remarked by Junius, that “ good 
men consult their piety as little as their judgment and 
experience, whendhqy admit the great and essential 
advantages accruing to society from the freedom of 
the press, yet indulge themselves in pgevish or pas¬ 
sionate exclamations against the abuse of it. Be¬ 
traying an unreasonable expectation of benefits pure 
and entire from any bumah institution, is in elfect, to 
arraign the goodness of Providence, and confess that 

we are dissatisfied with the common lot of humanity,!” 

« 

* This was penned about 1825. Ur. Korck was a missionary to the 
Church M. Society. 

, t Junius's Loiters. 
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That Greece is “ to arise," is “ to shine,” is to re¬ 
trace her wanderings, and to fall back upon the holy 

<• 

truth first promulged at Athens *by f Paul, cannot, I 
think, be a question with the prophetic pages open 
before us. Indeed I trust her .light is already come; 
a bettfer light, since missionaries from'England and 
America touched her strand, than any she enjoyed 
under the Genoese or the Venetians; better, too, than 
that of her oelebrated sages. We have carried into 
her vales and upon her mountains, and circulated in 
all Jier towns and villages, thousands upon thousands 
of holy books and elementary works, composed on 
Christian principles, as subsequent pages will show; 
we have preached to the children of Phidias “ the 
unsearchable riches of Christand her pilgrims, like 
those of Rome, are already beginning to turn away 
from self-righteousness and superstition to Christ 
and his cross. 

In every point of view, Greece presents claims the 
most powerful on the sympathy of, God’s people. 
An entire nation has just shaken*off her sloth and 
her fetters together, and implores instruction, that 
her new-formed energies may be rightly directed. 
That nation, too, are Greeks, the descendants of 
those to'whom Britain owes her science, in whose 
rich tongue the New Testament was first penned, 
who still speak “ the divine language of Plato;” 
who inhabit a country whose physical features are 
most favourable to civilization and to refinement; 
whose g t graphical position is, for the exercise of 
moral influence, one of the happiest imaginable. To 
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Greece, in all probability, is destined the high 
honour of giving, to those immense masses of human 
kind inhabiting'the east, including Syria, Turkey, 
Wallachia, Bessarabia, and Moldavia, an impulse as 
efficient as that which,, in her earlier days, she gave 
to the nations nf the west. But without schools and 
Bibles and elementary treatises, without a new race 
of ministers, and such a reform as favoured Engtand 
can most efficiently aid by missionary effort ,—Greece 
is lost! 

With such sentiments, but at the time* of landing 
by no means so fixed and matured as they have since 
become by long observation and intercourse, I TSrst 
set my foot on the rocks of Malta, and commenced 
my humble efforts for Greece. 

* As I owe to the government of Malta many acts of kindness to my 
mission, it was with sincere regret that at page 69,1 reproved the autho¬ 
rities and episcopal brethren for so long neglecting the erection of a deco¬ 
rous place <ff worship. It is, on the other hand, a high satisfaction to be 
able to add, from the Times of January 26, that her majesty the queen 
dowager, feeling the necessity of there being a proper place of worship for 
the episcopal protcstains iu M alia, lias nobly ordered a church to be erected 
' at her own expense, to seat 1,900 persons. The probable cost is fixed at 
about £8,000. I trust the firmness of the actual governor, Sir Henry 
Bouvcrio, will be proof against any repetition of the native finesse, by 
which, in part, a similarly noble design of the late Merqnis of Hastings 
was eventually relinquished, after about £2,000 had been sunk in clearing 
a locality for the erection, fifliis victory over prolestant zca^the natives 
attributed to the secret influence of their saints. “ Ogm santo aiuta.” 
Our late governor, General Ponsouby, being, some time after that affair, 
about to visit London, I requested his excellency to obtain the sanction of 
the home authorities for the erection of a proper place of worship. He 
very politely promised to do so, but his generous design, ljjco that of the 
noble marquis, unhappily fell through. Honour to the memory of that 
royal lady, by whose munificence this long wished for object is now likely 
to bo realized! Let us hope that no gospel will ever be preaehed within 
its walls, but that, the grand theme of which is “ Christ crucified." 
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On quitting “ the Starling,” the brig we had made 
our* voyage in, which was afterwards lost in the 
Black Sea, Mrs. Wilson and myself accompanied 
Mr. Lowndes to the mission quarters in the Auberge 
de Castile. I now first remarked that the city of 
Valletta is built upon a series of minor hills, so that 
one generally has, in passing through it, the fatigue of 
ascending and descending the well-constructed cause¬ 
ways of the streets, which are, in fact, a series of wide 
steps constructed of hard stone, aild on good masonic 
principles. As I passed along the streets, there' 
seemed to is^sue from every open door the pestilent 
effluvia; and though but January, the sun was so 
hot, as ^absolutely to superinduce the lassitude of a 
vernal noon in a more southern clime. Mrs. W. 
was equally sensible of this, and yet, as I have 
seldom perceived it since, during my long residence 
in Malta,.the fact must be, either that we were en- 
feebleu by the anxieties and fatigues of our recent 
voyage, or that 1 became acclimated and insensible 
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to tKe efflilria. It must, however, be owned that 
from the cdistant use of garlic as food, and on 
account oS wearing the same unwashed black gar¬ 
ments for years, one is at all times, on passing a 
group of natives, qiogt unpleasantly affected in the 
olfactories. 4 allude to the dress of poorer females. 

After ascending all the steps from the sea-board to 
the top'of Strada San Paolo, where is located the* lofty 
auberge I was to reside in,—probably three hundred 
—we had still to mount about fifty more within the 
dwelling, in order to reach the uppel apartments, 
which were those of the missfon house and chapel. 
I soon found myself in “ the land of the living,” for 
bugs in incredible numbers were arranged round a 
sort of rude mantel-piece in the room we entered. 

These were a constant source of*annoyance, but a 
still fiercer enemy absolutely deprived us of rest for 
hours together. This is the mosqueto. I feel sure I 
do not err in stating that I have seen, on the walls of 
a^ingle roonwn my house, not less than ten thou¬ 
sand at the samef moment. I have often been asked 
in England what this creature is:—a singular en¬ 
quiry, since I have occasionally seen qpd heard them 
in our own country. The term mosqueto, or more 
properly moschetto , is Italian, and simply signifies a 
small fly; yet is specifically applied, all through the 
Mediterranean, to the insect I allude to. In Italian 
mosco is a fly; moschetto a diminutive of the same. 
The mosqueto is, in fact, a species of gnat) but 
larger than those in England, noisy when on the wing, 
and as insatiate after blood as a tiger. To the blood 
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of strangers the mosqueto exhibits an uncommon 
attachment; and I have known Englishmen actually 
ulcerated all over the legs by thfeir f sting. In the 
night I ha^e often been deprived of half my sleep, 
and hav.e had to rise many times in the course of a 
few hours to expel them from the bed. c As a protec¬ 
tion, mosqueto nets are cast all round the bed, consist¬ 
ing generally of gauze or open muslin; but it is rarely 
an efficient ®gis of protection, and patience is, after 
all, amongst the best specifics. I one day entered a 
low$r apartihent of my house, when I found Mrs. 
Wilson in great peril' of her life. The walls of the 
room 1 were literally black with a newly-fledged 
family of musquetos, probably five or six thousand. 
To destroy them, she had placed in the room a small 
quantity of burning sulphur. This failing of. its 
object, she had shut herself close in, even while the 
sulphur was still sending forth volumes of suffocating 
smoke, and was fighting this obtrusive army with a 
towel. Had I not entered to warn her of her peril, l 
suppose she might shortly have fallen among the first 
victims, since as much as possible she had made the 
entire apartment impervious to the air. The Maltese, 
who ingeniously find a saint for every blessing and 
for ever/” curse, “ ogni Santo aiuta,” believe that 
mosquetos are the curse of St. Anthony. Why this 
saint was so cruel, 1 is a grave problem, which I re¬ 
spectfully l^ave to monks , as it is too abstruse for men. 

I have already stated that the mission apartments 
were giv^trus by the late Sir Thomas Maitland, bro¬ 
ther to Lord Lauderdale. In front of this auberge, 
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underground, is one of those celebrated granaries for 
which Malta is famous. These excavations in the 
solid rock are destined to contain a sufficient amount 
of grain, generally brought from Egypt «r Odessa, 
to provision the whole, island for a considerable time 
in case of a siege. The grain deposited belcfags to 
government, and is occasionally sold off, but always 
carefully replaced with fresh importations. 

With a desire to see something of Malta, and of an 
adjacent smaller island named Gozo; but more par¬ 
ticularly to circulate the holy scripture^ in the con¬ 
vents and among the soldiers V the latter island; 
Mr. Lowndes and myself, accompanied by oui' ser¬ 
vant, commenced a journey of about twenty miles, 
chiefly by land. As far as the off-side of the island 
next Gozo, we hired a calesse or calesh. At six a. m. 
we began our journey, and reached the end of Malta, 
sixteen jniles from Valletta, at noon. 

The calesh is a clumsy carriage, drawn by a mule, 
with gear trulyjmtriarchal. The driver runs by the 
side, holding the hempen halter in his left hand, and 
in his right either sways a whip or stick, or more 
generally the loose end of the haltei; itself. This 
notable postilion is dressed in a check or an ought- 
to-be white shirt, a waistcoat bestudded wfth silver 
buttons, the savings of his* life, loose trousers, a long 
red or blue cap resembling in shape an English 
nightcap, the end dangling down his back, contain¬ 
ing his cigars and dinner, a girdle, so often spoken of 
in sacred writ, bound several times round his waist. 
He is generally barefoot, but sometimes wears a pair 
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of sandals. The tout ensemble is uncommonly striking 
to a stranger, and forms a comment on scriptural 
allusions to "oriental apparel. ‘In Malta all the 
lower ordgrs are dressed as above, except that of late 
years a small straw hat has J>egun to dethrone the 
dangling berretta. Greeks and Turks dress in a 
style still more oriental; and the costume of those 
from the north of Africa differs again from all others. 

After passing the best of the road, we reached the 
sands of St. Paul’s Bay. And it was on this occa¬ 
sion that, near the spot where this blessed man shook 
a viper from his hand, I killed the serpent named in 
another part of the present volume. As we were 
passing with the sea on our right, close at hand, this 
reptile lay in our path upon the hot sand, bask¬ 
ing in the sun. * On our approach it repeatedly shot 
out its wiry tongue, but ere it uncoiled our servant 
gave it a severe blow with something he hqd in his 
hand. This partially stunned it, when I slew it with 
a sort of dirk which I had in a cane, and left it hid 
in the sand. 

Crossing the arm of the sea lying between the two 
islands, aboujt four miles over, which a writer in one 
of the respectable journals of the day maintains to be 
the place “ where two seas meet” named by Luke ;* 
we landed at Gozo, and hiring three asses proceeded 
to Rabbato, the chief town, which, after mounting a 
very steeji acclivity, we reached about three p. m. 
Gozo, the supposed isle of the nymph Calypso, is 
■f 

* See the* Eclectic Review far April, 1838; and compare the statement* 

1 have given in a previous chapter. 
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circular, in circumference about twenty-five miles, 
for its two diameters are six and twelve. It con¬ 
tains six pillages,, besides Rabbato, and an ancient 
castle, and its Ignorant population are fifteen thou¬ 
sand souls. Its fort, Miggior, as I learn from Signor 
Michallef, a native of Malta, was begun in 1605, by 
the Grand Master Garres. The air of Gozo is pure 
and wholesome, the soil fertile far beyond that of 
Malta. It produces coni, cotton, delicate fruits, and 
vegetables in abundance, as also aniseed and cummin. 
Its honey the ancients preferftd to that of Mount 
Hybla, and Cicero chose it in*preference to that of 
any other country. With all these products it sup¬ 
plies Malta.* 

Close by the grotto of Calypso, which is a most 
rugged cavern near the sea, and frbm which I have 
still preserved some fine stalactites, stands what the 
native^ style the giant's tower. It is a satumian or 
cyclopic erection of a circular figure. The stones are 
polygonous and without cement; two of them, 
eighteen feet in length and six in breadth, form the 
entrance of the tower. As many enormous bones 
have been found here, it is vulgarly supposed to have 
been the residence of a gigantic race; but Mr. So¬ 
merville, the chie# magistrate, by whom, we were 
kindly entertained, concludes it to have been a Phoe¬ 
nician temple, erected to the honour of Astharothe, 
the “ Ashtoroth ” of the Old Testament, since the 
effigy of that goddess is found on coins excavated 

* CatechUmo Storico, Capo IX. and Malt* IUustrata. 
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from the locality. Gozo has no port, but presents a 
few uninviting creeks; and its high, bluff shores are 
protected by a series of martello towers. This island 
and Malta^have invariably shared the same political 
and spiritual destiny, and their inhabitants have 
always been regarded as one race. Yet there is, Mr. 
Somerville assured us, one town in Gozo using a lan¬ 
guage unintelligible to all the rest. The result of 
inquiries into this fact by that very learned gentleman 
I never was so happy as to learn. Midway between 
Malta and Gozo lie ’two small islands, the larger of 
which, about six miles in circumference, producing 
soma com, was anciently named Ephaistia, a term 
indicative of volcanic origin.* 

Having brought with us a small quantity of Italian 
Testaments and ISracts, together with some in English, 
we paid our first visit to the Franciscan convent; next, 
to that of the Augustins, and finally to the Capuchins, 
with whom we passed the night. In the first of these 
places there were but five monks, and with them we 
left a portion of our books. In the second were 
about the same" number, and with them were left the 
like quantity of Testaments and tracts. As one of the 
Augustinian monks was shewing us round the con¬ 
ventual church, I observed a Lathi volume behind the 
pulpit. To test the knowledge of our cicerone, “ Is 
that Latin V I inquired. “ No,” said he, “ Italian.” 
I fear this poor soul had no more knowledge of the 

t 

* From ' jMswv conies one of the names of Vulcan, Hephaistus. Is not 
V ulcan, the smith, the Tubulcain of Gen. iv. 22, alto » smith ? 
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language of Canaan than of Rome. He thanked us 
for the books, and we parted with a silent prayer, I 
hope sincere, for his salvation. 

In an agreeable vale, a quarter of a jmile from 
Rabbato, stands the convent of the Capuchins. The 
prior was a good-looking man and very civil. In- 
» tending to lodge in the convent for the night, we 
made no allusion for some time to our object • but 
when at supper, we discoursed with some freedom. 
Falling on the subject of monastic celibacy, the prior, 

I think at our request, reached a Latin. Bible, and 
opened at Gen. ii. 18, which offers so early and so 
holy a caveat against that unnatural and injurious 
usage of the papacy. On his reading “ non est 
bonum, &c.—it is not good that man should be alone,” 
he was asked what he thought of it. Our next 
allusion was to the holy books we had brought; and 
as the worthy prior agreed to take some, we gave him 
all we had left, hoping and praying they might lead 
these poor erring men to “ a more excellent way.” 

The monks kindly, provided for our supper a boiled 
pullet, some eggs, cheese, nuts, oranges, and figs. 
Next morning we left the convent, to pay our respects 
to Mr. Somerville. His lady was a Greek from 
Crete, and had, I remarked, the provincial peculiarity 
of that island in her sound of the Greek *■ or k, for 
on desiring us to pay her compliments to Mrs. 
Jowett, then at Malta, she pronounced Kvpla, Mrs. or 
Madame, cheereea, the ch as in chant, 'whereas in 
other parts of Greece the k is sounded as our k. 
Mrs. S. was a very affable lady, and in her younger 
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days had, I think, moved in the court of Austria or 
Russia. Mr. S. pressed us to stay with him, but 
having a wish, if possible, to reach Valletta that day, 
to conduct a service in the evening,' we reluctantly 
declined his friendly invitation. 

While at Gozo we visited the soldiery of the garri¬ 
son, and with them left all our English scriptures and .< 
tracts. A pious serjeant informed us that a young 
Gozitano, about to take orders, had expressed a wish 
for an Italian Bible. We promised to send it. Our 
return passage acro%s the channel was extremely 
boisterous. In the occasional remarks and orders of 
our boatmen, I could not fail to remark a great simi¬ 
larity between the language of these islands and that 
of God’s ancient people. Thus “ ephtach,” open; 

“ kum,” get up ; c “ shemsh,” the. sun. 

The language of Malta is generally regarded ajs a 
corrupt Arabic; but people familiar with oriental 
literature trace it to the Phoenician. It is historically 
certain that the Phoenicians, at a very remote period, 
sent into this island a colony of their enterprising 
compatriots,* and these imported their own tongue. 
In a subsequent age the Greeks made a conquest of 
the country; yet they did not expel the Phoenicians, 
who, it i» said, preserved their Vernacular language. 
When the Carthaginians conquered these islands, no 
change of speech, it is probable, occurred, as those 
redoubtable warriors derived their origin from Phoe¬ 
nicia. Hence the Roman historians style them 
Phoeni, or %®ni, and hence, I suppose, the term 


* See Michallef as abore. 
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pnnic applied to the wars between Carthage and 
Home. 

if ever Jhe Phoenician tongue waS lost to this 
island, it must have been during its occupation by 
the Romans; and yet some of the more intelligent na¬ 
tives of Malta, refuse to admit even that. It is» true, 
they say, that the Romans expelled the Carthaginians, 
and that they generally made their language foTlow 
their arms—a lesson for our own rulers—nevertheless 
the language of Phtcnice did not give place. This 
they prove from the epithet barbarians.” applied 
by St. Luke to the natives of Malta at the time of 
St. Paul's shipwreck ; since, had they spoken either 
Latin or Greek, such a term could not have been 
singled out.* 

The next and only remaining inqmry is. what be¬ 
came of the Phoenician language during the long 
occupation of these islands by the Saracens. On 
consulting Mill’s History of the Mahommedan (’on- 
quests, I am led to the belief that Malta fell into the 
hands of those lienee, fanatics about the year 830. 
To them succeeded, the Normans, who. 1 suppose, 
brought to the islands a French pato^ By these, 
and by following conquerors, it is certain that the 
language must have been very much changed. In a 
Grammar which, some ydars ago, l published at 
Malta, from the mission press, 1 style the language 
Saracenic Arabic; nor can 1 see any reason to regret 
that expression. Plautus, in one of his comedies, 
introduces a person speaking the Phoenician tongue: 


* Sec Acts xsviii. 1.2. 'i !u’ otijiiti.il is 
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she uses, I believe, some terms still in the Maltese 
language. Thus the Phoenician seith, a fishery, is in 
Maltese sait) and her, a well, ip. the former tongue, 
is beer or # bir in the latter. 

Into the language of Malta, the Rev. J. Keeling, 
late •Methodist missionary in that island, procured 
and printed translations of some elementary works. 
THh Rev. W. Jowett before him had obtained a 
version of tfre gospel of John into the same tongue, 
which was printed by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, with the Latin vulgate in parallel columns. 
Since that time thG Rev. T. Schleintz, successor to 
Mri Jowett, has issued from the mission press of our 
episcopal brethren a volume of Proverbs in the same 
language. As a specimen of the actual language of 
Malta, which, like our own, is a melange of many, 
it was my wish to give an extract from the excellent 
“ K tib Y1 Quari,” or Reading Book, published by 
Mr. Keeling, now departed this life; but am sorry 
to find the intention must be relinquished; for the 
Roman character is the one adopted, and its ineapa- 
city to express several sounds unknown to the Romans, 
renders necessary the use of some characters not at 
the command of English printers. Yet a few de¬ 
tached 6xpressions may be singled out. 


O Alla tajjcb! 

Y1 mydnut) jmut. 

Vr-ragel yt-tajjeb myt. 
Fok*kol beet. 


Good God ! 

The sinner dies. 

The good man is dead 
On every house. 


In the t’lOve four phrases I observe not less fhan 
six Hebrew words. This justifies the remark made 
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at the beginning of these observations on the language 
of the Maltese. The basis of the tongue is obviously 
Arabic. Q«e worth in the above selection I find in 
many languages “ Kol .” thus in Greek o\or, holos, 
in Hebrew Kol, in English all and whole. 

Most sincerely do 1 wish success to every effort 
made to augment the miserable store of Maltese 
books. In this way the missionaries in Malta are 
doing much. For myself 1 have printed «but little in 
this language. After all, it ou^ht to be the effort 
both of the government and of the missions in Majta 
to effect a gradual introduction o! our own language, 
and of our splendid store of literary productions. 
These, with the blessing of God, will be followed, 
if not preceded, by our purer faith and better hopes. 
Meantime it is a pleasure to add that since the local 
government lias wisely made English the language 
of the eqprts of justice, intelligent natives are assi¬ 
duously studying it. Even the Penny Magazine, 
before 1 quitted, the island, was ordered by post to 
the number of near a hundred. The Grammar I 
have already named, designed to aid the Maltese in 
acquiring the language of Britain, was with many a 
great favourite. Yet by direction of priests or pa¬ 
rents my name was Carefully cut from the title-page, 
nor did they spare the following couplet, which I had 
cited from Pope, as an instance of bad English even 
in that admirable poet, o’errun and begun bping used 
for o’erran and began:— 

“ A second deluge learning thus o'errun. 

And (he monks finished what the Goths begun.” 

Ti 2 
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A fortnight after my arrival in Malta, a native 
was executed for robbery and attempt at murder. 
A sight so distressing and so 'truly humbling, my 
feelings would not permit me to witness. Happy 
when laws authorizing such scenes shall be expunged 
front all statute books! yet, as I expected to witness, 
on this occasion, some exhibitions of superstition, 1 
resolved to go after the poor, hapless wretch had left 
the world. • 

Setting off too late, 1 met the procession on its re¬ 
turn to Valletta. After passing numerous groups of 
Maltese, some in conference, others vociferating. I first 
met the large, ponderous crucifix, borne by a stout 
man dressed rap a pic in white robes, with broad- 
brimmed hat of the same, colour. There were several 

5 

of these. They were followed by thirty or forty 
other persons, wearing the same dress, with the addi¬ 
tion of white clouts over their faces, hav ; ng small 
apertures for the eyes. These men held each a small 
box, and it really calls up the blush of shame and 
indignation, to be compelled to add, that these boxes 
were to receive the pecuniary gifts of the mob of 
spectators, in order to purchase masses for the repose 
of the soul of the poor criminal. At such public 
spectacles this shameful business always goes on. 
The men repeatedly rattled the money in their boxes, 
to draw attention as the procession moved along; 
and somp gave coppers, whi/e others impressed upon 
the lid or sides a superstitious kiss. The boxes used 
on theye occasions are daubed with frightful pictures 
of purgatorial torments, with skulls and crossbones. 
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designed to excite the pity of ingenuous ignorance. 
Scores and scores of times have I seen these unblush¬ 
ing acts of the hierarchy of Malta, lo sell divine 
pity! “ Thus saith the Lord,—they that sell them 

say, ‘ blessed be the Lord, for I am rich and their 
own shepherds* pity them not.” But there Is a 
heavenly voice that cries; “ Ho, every one that 
thirsteth! come ye to the waters; come, buy wine and 
milk, without money and without price.”* 

* ZctIi. xi. ■>; Isaiah lv. 1. 
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Almost the first woman I ever saw in Malta claims 
a special notice in these pages. Her story con¬ 
nects itself both with the appalling wreck of a Bri¬ 
tish man-of-war, and with the mission to Malta. 
Soon after 1 had landed, my eyes were arrested by 
this woman, a tall, dark, gaunt figure, raving like a 
bedlamite, or a dweller among the tombs. . She was, 
however, a daughter of Britain, but had, when 1 saw 
her, resided in Malta about twenty years, and had 
during this time learned the habits, customs and lan¬ 
guage of the natives. Though she was married, I 
believe, when she left England, at this period, she 
was an outcast, “ a sinful woman,” and kept a species 
of saifors’ tavern or vagrant house at I sola, on tile 
east side of the grand harbour. Before giving that 
portion of her story which connects her with the 
mission, t we must step back at least twenty years. 

Between the large, important island of Sardinia, 
and the north coast, of Africa, lie some frightful sunken 
rock -:, named the Stptirks. This is a horrid place, so 
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that all vessels bound for the Levant, and those from 
the Levant to the west, anxiously avoid the treacherous , 
locality, h have iflyself thrice made a curve of fifty 
or a hundred miles north or south of the place, to 
make sure of a good effing. Some have affected to 
scout the notion of their existence, but the f&te of 
this poor female is of itself a demonstration of the 
fact. 

Among those who questioned the existence of the 
Squirks, was a brave captain of the British navy. 
Sorry 1 am to have forgotten the name* both ofjhe 
gentleman and the vessel he commanded. “ Squirks!” 
said this, I suppose, young official; “ Squirks! *it is 
an idle story.” Having boldly avowed his belief in 
the non-existence of this shoal, he resolved to steer 
light, over the locality. So, at least, l have been in¬ 
formed. At all events when near these rocks, this 
courageous Britain addressed those about him in 
some such terms as the following: “ All 1 can say 
is, if the Squirks really, existed, we should have 
been on them by this time, for we are in their lati¬ 
tude and longitude according to the charts.” These 
ominous words had not been long uttered, when this 
splendid barque plunged upon the treacherous shoal! 

1 believe it was in ftie night. It was an Appalling 
scene. The vessel was totally lost, and fearful was 
the destruction of human life. 

Among the saveu was the femalg I have 
mentioned, whose name at that time was Lead- 
beater. In the hapless ship’s boat, she, the only 
female saved. was taken to the island of Sar- 
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dinia, but on the way she was seized with the 
pangs of premature labour. The infant survived all 
the perils of its opening existence, and this very 
child and .her sister were afterwards, in the mys¬ 
terious course of Providence, hired servants to two 
missioh families in Malta, that of the late Dr. Dalton, 
who died in Syria, and my own. The sister that 
served under my roof, gave some pleasing indications 
of conversion to God. She was also a girl of a deli¬ 
cate mind, and very ladylike form and manners, 
though brought up among islanders a century behind 
the polished nations of Europe. She was one of the 
earliest pupils of the Lancastrian school, to be 
noticed in its place; and her case, like that of my¬ 
riads. disproved the maxim of the bard of Twick¬ 
enham :— 

*• A little* learning sicljm^rnms thing 
Drink deep <*r t»ist«* uni tin- Castaliau spring." 

After the death of their mother, the two orphans 
were returned in a transport to England. What 
subsequently became of them I never knew. May 
they remcmbei the instructions*and examples of the 
mission families, and meet at last their departed 
parent in a happier world. 

It pleased God to bring the mother under the 
sound of the gospel at the Auberge de Castile, where 
I held three services a week; and there, as I hope, 
this once raving bedlamite, thi. outcast, was brought 
to sit at the feet of Jesus, and learn of him “ who 
was mee and lowly in heart.” 

“ What cannot ((race for wren licit sinners <l<> ’ 

But I must hasten to the catastrophe Though 
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once saved from a watery grave, her destiny was 
only deferred. She was one day out at sea, not far 
from the place whefe the vessel, in wKich St. Paul 
had embarked for Rome, was wrecked .and lost, 
when a sudden squall, capsized her boat, and she 
sank to rise nt> more till the morning of the insur¬ 
rection. 

I one day narrated this story to Mr. Dewhurst, a 
pious and respectable friend to the cause.of missions 
residing at Manchester; and when I was describing 
the wreck of the man-of-war on the Squirks, he sur¬ 
prised me exceedingly by exclaiming—“ That is 
true, for 1 was myself on board at the time *she 
struck, and 1 well remember both the woman and 
the birth of her child in the ship's boat.” 

On my return from a missionary tour in the 
Aegean Sea, to be detailed in a subsequent part of 
this volume, l was beyond measure delighted to find 
a printing press awaiting my arrival to be set at 
work. Having in a former voyage touched at Corfu, 
where my brother missionary, Mr. Lowndes, was 
located, we held a consultation on the very important 
question,-—■“ Is it desirable that the Roll'd of Direc¬ 
tors should place at our disposal a planting press*?” 
Circuiting that such tfn addition to our missidh would 
inevitably entail on the Society an additional expense, 
and would also require much of our time; still we 
finally agreed to appll for one on such grounds as 
the following, which l must tax my memory to recall, 
as 1 have not a copy of our joint letter to the Board. 

1. We are aiming at the resurrection of the Greek 
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church, and the revival of- useful letters in that once 
celebrated, but now semi-barbarous nation, inhabit¬ 
ing Greece and the Ionian Isles. 

2. This country is, to a most lamentable degree, 
destitute of schools and of elementary books. 

3. 'By aid of a press, we might furnish a splendid 
supply of school-books, translated and composed from 
the admirable store at the command of our happier 
island. Nor this alone;—we might supply Greece 
with editions of some of the most spiritual, practical, 
a»$ exegetical works of our British divines and other 
authors, of the various evangelical churches of Bri¬ 
tain. 

4. We shall thus aid the plans of many friends to 
education among the Greeks themselves, who sigh 
for the resurrection of their country, but have not 
books or other means of training their ardent youth. 

Such, I believe, were the chief motives urged in 
our letter. The Directors nobly responded to the 
call,—one of the wisest measures, they ever yet 
adopted for the revival of vita) and intelligent piety 
in the classic land. This I think will appear from a 
subsequent chapter, in which are reviewed the almost 
uninterrupted labours of this press for the space of 
nine full years, during which its management, in all 
the departments, from the furnishing of material to 
the binding and dispatching of the books, was exclu¬ 
sively in % my own hands. In this department of 
missionary work, our Society was preceded by the 
missionaries from America, and followed by the 
episcopal missionaries from England. But now, 1 
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think, “ the last is firstand 1 trust our church 

brethren will hold on in this most admirable course. , 

> 

Hinc lucttn et pocula vacra." 

> 

June the first, 1825, I deem a memorable day, a 
happy one fo*r poor Greece. On that day I set the 
very first word at the press. It was in the History 
of Abraham which 1 took from “ Scripture Charac¬ 
ters,” by a pious minister of the episcopal pale of our 
country. The reader will doubtless indulge the feel¬ 
ing that prompts me to subjoin that “ first word*” it 
was Tewa/iov, my children. This work I followed 
by Janeway's “ Token for Children,” Bunyan’s “ Pil¬ 
grim’s Progress,” with notes, Watts’ “ Catechisms,” 

“ a Spelling Book,” “ a Geography,” Watts’ “ Divine 
Songs,” which I translated in Greek lyrics, a volume 
of Borders “ Village Sermons,” &c. &c. But the 
reader»will find a notice of many of our publications 
in a more proper place. From 1825 up to 1834, I 
printed, for insular and continental Greece, upwards 
of 132,000 books, from a small halfpenny size to a 
quarto. My Spelling Book was the first Greece 
ever saw on the principles of western Europe, and 
our halfpenny hooks, in neat coloured covers with 
cuts, were the first ever put into the hands of the 
eager youth of the classic soil. 

Though l have rareserved a large portion of my 
journals, yet now that 1 am publishing, it may well 
he matter of regret, that I have destroyed nearly 
all my very voluminous correspondence with most 
countries of the Levant. Of surviving letters I sub- 
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join the following. It is from a monk of Malta, 
.and a part of it may require a word of explanation. 
There was in 'Malta a certain Ur. Butler, who, to 
convert me^o the pale of Rome, addressed to me a 
letter of several sheets, against that cardinal principle 
of the Bible and of the Reformation,'—the right of pri¬ 
vate judgment. In reply to Ur. B. 1 published from 
the Loudon press, that I might circulate the work in 
Malta unfettered by any government restrictions,— 
The Knights of the Hermitage," printed by Bagster. 
Ur. B. read this work, and informed me it had opened 
his eyes, and that he was convinced of the unsound¬ 
ness of the papal creed. What amount of credit may 
safely be awarded to Ur. B.’s profession, l know 
not: certain it is, that though at that time holding 
the rank of honorary chamberlain to the pope, and 
wearing the scarlet, so ominously marked in the book 
of Revelation as the livery of “ the mother of har¬ 
lots,"* he backed upon his new confession of faith a 
rider l did not relish,—a request of the loan of sixty 
dollars, which 1 lent him, and which he never repaid 
to this day. The following letter, however, shows 
that the “ Knights” was blessed to the writer, of 
whom I shall add a short notice, after transcribing 
his extreihely sensible and highly interesting com¬ 
munication. It exhibits the usual result of monastic 
rumination,—a mixture of disgust, chagrin, and scep¬ 
ticism ; and to such ingenuous and unsuspecting 
young English, as have been disposed by the specious 
exterior of a convent, to enter such abodes of crime 

* Rev. xvii. I —f>, a most pointed unit appalling prediction. 
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and remorse, a most instinctive document. Let them 
hear an intelligent monk. 

“ Rev. >Sik, Malta, May 17th, 1831. 

“ A natural timidity, which I have frequently endea¬ 
voured to get the better of,> but in vain, and which my own deceit¬ 
ful heart tempts'me to call modesty, has hitherto hindered me from 
giving you that insight into my character, which from your looks 
you seem to expect. What my tongue, then, refuses whilst 
honoured by a teh'-a-tr/e with you, allow my pen to do, and to 
give utterance to some of the reasons which induced me to resign 
all temporal hopes, and get myself stigmatized with the odious 
name of apostate. 

“ You have every reason to expeef from me, what j ou have 
before experienced from so many infamous priests and laymen, 
who capriciously, and without mature deliberation, leaving the 
pale of their own communion, wished to connect themselves with 
yours. Yes, Rev. Sir, I repeat it. You have reason to expect 
the same from me. I make no protestations to the contrary. 1 
even aflirm that, if I, at this moment, were convinced that the 
church I have abandoned was the only gate to salvation, this 
moment would find me a sincere, and, perhaps, servile flatterer of 
Rome's theocracy. I even go farther. Had 1 been convinced 
that Mecca's propjiet was really sent by the Deity, to manifest his 
will to mortals, my l’>ibl# would he immediately exchanged for a 
Koran, and perhaps the next caravan would find me a turbanned 
pilgrim to the great prophet's shrine. 

“ But this may appear nonsense to you. \*'t I assure you. 
according to my present manner of thinking, it shows more of a 
rational being to submit his reason to the rational reffgion ol' the 
Koran, than to the nonsensical* practices of superstitious Rome. 
In the former, lie will adore a supreme Being in truth and sim¬ 
plicity of heart, always wiping to assist him in his temporal and 
spiritual wants : in the latter, he adores no God at*all, or what is 
nearly the same thing, a human-made God, to be approached 
through the ante-chambers of millions of saints. W^liich is the 
more rational religion ? 
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“ Ma hasta ! but I have nearly forgotten my principal object 
in addressing you ; 1 mean my reasons for leaving the Roman 
> catholic persuasion. Pardon me, Sir, if I take up too much of 
your valuable time. Without any more cligr?ssioifs I hasten to 
the subject. , 

“ Shut up in a convent at the early age of fifteen, my only 
relief fr^m the dull, monotonous life of a monk, v\as books. Well 
for me that I had imbibed a literary taste before I departed from 
my country, otherwise I should have sunk under ennui, as too 
many of my fellow-students did. I spent the three first years of 
my monkish lifer in rather useful studies, for so I deem the science 
of physics, metaphysics, and ethics. The haul’s of leisure, spent 
by my brother monks in chatting and doing nothing, or, what is 
worSe, in murmuring agamst their brethren, and very often in 
cursing their own lot, were spent by me in an old, worm-eaten 
library, belonging to the convent, and full of the dust of ages. I 
there frequently found some very good books. I applied myself 
chiefly to ecclesiastical history, and, fortunately , found sonic odd 
volumes of the French historian—a Jansenist by the bye—1‘Abbe 
Fleury. 

“ I—now—discovered what were the institutions of the primitive 
church, though without a tincture of doubt that there were not 
good reasons for changing them. I found many ancient pastors 
recommending to their flocks the study of the Holy Scriptures. 
‘ Why are they not studied now?' I asked myself.* ‘ For many 
good reasons,’ annwered my adherence to the Roman catholic 
church. To be short, I followed the church to its councils. 1 
often suspected t&at the latter were not influenced by the Holy 
Spirit, but rather by human chicanery. 

“ I was a* last sent to Rome, being all. the above time at Fras¬ 
cati. My theological studies commenced. I soon saw on what, a 
feeble foundation the fabric of papal domination was built. I soon 
grew tired of Thomas Aquinas and hy metaphysical distinctions, 
his secundum quids, his finis qui, cut et quo, and such like 

* Well he ight! and what is the reply; “Because,” said the pope\ 
nuncio to Di; Pinkerton, “ the /xijiul church has some usages not supported 
by the Bible 1” This I had from Dr. P. nt Malta. 
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trumpery. With him, I left oft' mumbling jxiter-nostera and 
telling beads. Having received a supply of money from my 
parents, I made haste to become a private subscyber to one of the 
Roman librariSs. ^ there found all the profane works of infidel 
France, and libidinous Italy. I soon substituted Voltaire and 
Rousseau for my breviary, l\Abbc Casti for my beads, and, for my 
patcr-nosters am^ avc-marias, Petrarch and Petrarch's Laura. I 
tell you literally the truth when I say, I once sold my Cliarmes ,— 
a schoolman, all whose works, thank God! have missed yoi^,—in 
order to purchase an edition of Goldoni's comedies. This, Sir, is 
a succinct narrative of my fall from what is c«//«£ehristianity, to 
deism. And was I in fault ? No ! I imagine no thinking man 
will lay the blame at my door, but rathe? at that of the religion of 
which I was a member. 

“The time now arrived for my examination. I was, in fact, 
examined, and being able to prove ‘ that the pope is head of the 
church—that he is infallible, quasi ex fide —that he is the legiti¬ 
mate successor of St. Peter, and universal monarch of all Christian 
people I got my credentials with general satisfaction; although 
at the same time I did not believe a tittle of what I was proving. 
A great many indeed present believed as much as 1 did, and some 
suspected* yea even knew, that I did not believe. But that was 
nothing. 

Loaded with indulgences, absolutions, and dispensations, with 
sufficient power to Absolve, under pretext of going to Ireland, I 
proceeded to Malta, where* under a more liberal government, I 
hope to lead a life more congenial to my manner of thinking. In 
the latter place,f I had frequent opportunities of perusing some 
protestant writers. Indeed, I read them from mere curiosity, not 
for instruction; for I wa^then firmly of opinion that all religions, 
except that of nature, wer^ humbugs, and their hierarchies a set of 
knaves and fools. The above writings, however, soon brought 

• I have hero translated the Writer's Latin:—" Papam esse caput eccle- 
sitt,—eundem esse infallibilem, quasi ex fide, el monarcham universalem totius 
populi christiani." This is the usual thesis on these occasions; simply to 
prove tho very modest pretensions of the chief pastor of a ruined city to he 
fiod upon earth !! 

t Where he was an inmate of the capuchin convent. 
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some serious doubts into my mind. I began to perceive that deism 
and peace of mind were not companions. Amongst other books 
of this class, I rqad one called ‘ The Knights of the Hermitage,’ 
by Aliquis. His arguments pleased me, tmt jlid nflt convince me. 
IIow could Jhey ? being intended for Christian, not dcistical eyes. 

I endeavoured to come at other works of this kind. I found l’alev. 

< 

His ‘Evidences' are excellent, and did me goorl. His ‘Natural 
Theology ’ also pleased me much. The rest of my story you are 
already acquainted with. 

“ Believe me, Ron . Sir, gratefully yours, 

“ To the Rev. S. S. AYn.sox. S. M." 

A day or two after writing the preceding interest¬ 
ing epistle, this monk quitted Malta for Sicily in 
an «open boat, a voyage of sixty miles. 1 never 
heard of him afterwards, though he engaged to cor¬ 
respond. He said he hoped to enter the service of 
an Italian prince as a private soldier. I have often 
suspected he might have been murdered on the way. 
During the four or live days preceding his departure, 
it was well known in Malta that lie had left the con¬ 
vent, and was often with me. Sorry 1 am to add. 
that my experience of the principles of genuine 
popery conduct me to the shocking impression I have 
just named. In the papal church, tin* horrid maxim 
that - the end justifies the means.” leads, as all his¬ 
tory attests, to far more appalling deeds than 1 am 
now supposing. “ 1 could ata/e unfold!” 

1 shall here insert another epistle in my possession, 
which was written by Colonel Giuseppe Tordo to 
the Rev. I?’rate Lettore. Giuseppe de Catania, 
preache of the Order of St. Francis at Malta, to 
explain and justify his conversion to protestantism. 
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*< Mt DeAB Sib, Malta, 18th April, 1827. 

“ Bom, as ray evil destinies had decreed, in the Roman 
church, I was long awec^ by her terrors, which id fact rendered 
existence itself a burden. I had almost reached my fourth lustrum 
without having ever availed myself of that high fadhlty, which 
distinguishes man from the bautes; for I was tremblingly alive to 
the fulminations of* the Vatican. Hence had I never sought a 
reason for my creed, and blindly followed the doctrine of Bellar- 
mine,—that ambitious cardinal, who wrote so much in support of 
a tiara, to which he himself aspired. I therefore believed, like a 
good son, the blasphemies of Rome; nor ever once imagined that 
religion could involve its votaries in the migt of error, or blaspheme 
the Eternal. IIow credulous is ignorance ! 

“ Drawn, however, at the age of eighteen, into the vortex of the 
Revolution, and so brought in contact with men, who had shaken 
off the dust of the schools, and given the reins to reason; I was 
called to think, and began to peruse books proscribed by papal 
authority. 

“ The history of the atrocities of this theocracy kindled in my 
soul a righteous indignation against the causes of so many human 
disasters. I was really horrified at the madness of crusades ; at 
the slaughter committed in the terrific night of St. Bartholomew ; 
at. the eighteen millions murdered in America, by the ferocious 
devotees of Rome ; at^the blood shed in Languedoc, in the valleys 
of Piedmont, and in the Avars both of the East and West, excited 
by the ambition of the bishops of Rome ; at the human victims 
offered in holocaust to the God of peace by the horrible inquisition, 
never satiated with blood and gold. 

“ I was myself an astonished witness of the blood shed by the 
fanaticism of Rome, toward Ahe close of the last century in Vandd, 
in Lyons, in the south of Fi\ice, in* Pavia, in Verona, in Naples,* 

* The intelligent reader may j^ssibly be well enough acquainted with 
the following fact, attending the Neapolitan contest. General Ciiampionnet 
took possession of the city about the time of the festa of St. Januarius, when 
the coagulated blood of the latter is annually liquified—c redat Judteusi— 
by a miracle. This year, however,.news came to the general that Vie saint 
would not work the miracle, amt the city was in commotion against him 
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and in Calabria; where priests in pontifical habiliments—and I 
have seen them—a sanguinary cardinal at their head, a cross in one 
hand, a dagger pi the other, like their Teutonic prototypes, excited 
the populace to the most cruel and inhuman .excesses. 

“ I tookeup the Lives of the Popes, the soi-disant vicars of 
Christ, and found nothing there but a system of unhallowed ambi¬ 
tion, <of atrocity, and of perfidy, tenaciously followed up by those 
spoliating successors of the good, the humble Peter, and supported 
by Jhe utter abandonment of all virtues, celestial and human. I 
saw the Clements, the Ravaillacs, excited by a phalanx of crafty 
Jesuits, who/ disbanded by one pope,' and restored by another, 
are now turning Europe upside down. Yes, I saw these same 
Clements and Ravaillacs first confess themselves as a preparation, 
and then piously assassinate Henry III. and Henry IY. I saw 
Thomas a Bccket, a most intriguing, ungrateful, and imperious 
priest, canonized for defending the claims of Rome. I saw the 
popes, re-invested with the tremendous power of the Druids, 
restore in Rome the temple of Upkal, to absorb the riches of the 
universe. I saw She insolence of these men carrying them so far, 
as to demand the greatest emperor to approach them on foot, and 
the head bared. I saw orders, given by the bishops of Rome to 
their agents in France, to strip kings, chain them to the altar, and 
lash them with rods, as an expiation of crimes against God's vicar 
on earth. 

“ I saw Paul V. excommunicate the spge, whose eloquent pen 
had defended the Venetian republic, and, not content with this, 
order his assassination. I speak of Fra Paolo, who, struck by an 
assassin in theepay of Rome, while in the act of celebrating mass, 
pronounced, as he fell, those celebrated words— 4 aynosco stilum 
Jtomanrnn.' I 

“ I saw an act of excommunication against the Visconti of 
Milan, because, as a vassal of the erfpire, he had fought against 

and his legions, as the authors of this portentous event. General Chain- 
pionnet, kncSving it to be a ghostly trick, sent his compliments to the arch- 
bis) t^with this significant message — 44 If you do not work the miracle 
to-morrow, you will feel (he weight of my resentment” It is surely gra¬ 
tuitous & add, that the miracle was performed! 44 How credulous is 

ignorance! "—Translator, 
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Rome. I saw the Malatestas, the Manfreds, and others declared 
heretics, and cruelly handled, because they had possessed them¬ 
selves of Faenza, to which city the pope preferred imaginary 
claims. 

“ I saw Alexander VI. celebrate the nuptials <4 one of hi# 
bastard daughters, when in an orgie he caused fifty young girls to 
dance before hitr^in a state of nudity. • 

“ I saw John VIII. killed with the blow of a hammer by a jea¬ 
lous husband;—John X. the paramour of Theodora strangled in 
her bed ;—Stephen VIII. shut up in the castle of St. Angelo ;— 
Stephen IX. wounded with a sabre by the inhabitants of Rome ;— 
John XII., deposed by the Emperor Otho, killed in the house of 
one of his mistresses;—Benedict VII. strangled by a bastard of 
John X.;—Benedict IX. simoniacally bargain for a third of*the 
pontificate, and then dispose of his portion by sale. 

“ I saw Gregory VII. canonized for having rendered kings, em¬ 
perors and nations slaves of the tiara. I saw Cardinal Caraffa 
banter the people of Paris, who kneeled as he passed, blessing them 
with the words—“ qui vult jlecipi, dcciputlur /’’ I saw Leo 
write to Cardinal Bembo,—“ jam satis natura eat: quantum 
nobis, vostrisque,profuit hate fabula Christi” 

“ I saw the madness of Rome driven to the point of declaring 
herself infallible, and arrogating the sole right of interpreting the 
scriptures. I saw her simoniacally sell her sacred things to the 

best bidder; for Daht^ well says,— 

♦ 

“ I.i dove Cristo tutto dV si meri'a.” 

“ I saw her invent, in order to facilitate her universal domina¬ 
tion, auricular confession; and, to aid her design of bewitching the 
senses, promoting a pompous worship. Imposing on the credulity 
of ignorance, I heard hex speak the language of the dead. To 
secure to her rapacity the m-operty of others, I saw her invent pur- 
gator}', indulgences, taxeAon certain sins. To command res¬ 
pect, I saw her cry up celitkcy; to attract veneration, I saw her, 
invent the celebration of mass, and give to the priest the magical 
power of turning a small portion of bread into a God, and then 
devouring, him. Oh 1 acme of Roman perfidy, and of human gulli¬ 
bility ! Well might Averose, the Arab philosopher, exclaim—“ sit 

i*2 
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anima raca cum philosophis, non cum christianis, qui Deutn faciunt, 
et comedunt.” 

“ I saw —but»to what purpose shall I enumerate the turpitude, 
the atrocities, the iniquity which I saw claiming affiance with 
sacrilegious#Rome' f In one word, I saw enough to make me an 
atheist. Yes, sir, I became an at/teist ,• tremendous confession! 
but I oould wish it were heard by all the devotees of Rome ! Yes, 
sir, 1 say an atheist, the melancholy but natural consequence of 
the ipligion of Rome. 

“ I became an atheist, because I could not imagine that there 
existed a God$ whose religion was destined to be the scourge 
of the human race, the herald of tyranny, the advocate of 
ignorance, superstition, and error,—would prohibit the reading of 
the* sacred oracles, as they emanated from the hands of their 
authpr; would canonize the regicide; trample upon the sacredness 
of an oath ; burst the bonds of civil society: plunge into misery 
the nations unhappy enough to adopt it, and render desolate the 
fairest of regions. 

“ Behold, dear sir, behold Spain, and its aspect will make you 
recoil at the idea of popery. Fix your eye on Rome, once queen 
of the universe, now surrounded by a desert of twenty-five miles, 
denounced from the tomb of Nero, devoured by a nest«of vermin, 
and refrain from weeping if you can. Run your eye across and 
around your own dear Sicily, so populous in the time of Dionysius, 
now a desert that could not people the birth place of Archimedes; 
and, if in your power, refuse to divide with me the horror I have 
of the religion of Rome ;—condemn if you can my atheism. 

“ J was, ret%rend sir, I was drenched in atheism, but the 
Saviour of men was watching over me! Having lost all by 
the 'catastfophe of 1815; and being persecuted by that papal 
fanaticism, which sways the thrones of> Italy; I was, to my good 
fortune, thrown upon this rock ,* wh/te I found, like a star re¬ 
splendent in it darkened hemisphere, / religion against which you 
have vehemently declaimed,! against which you have beenlaunch- 

Malta.— Translator. . 

f Dirtily; his lent preachings, this Reverend gentleman had, in Malta, 
violently attacked the faith of England, and pointedly abmed the uiission- 

arie».-r- Translator. 
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ing forth unmercifully during the season of Lent just concluded— 
I found the protestant religion, that is, I found the religion of the 
gospel. Thi^ faith haa amply indemnified me tor all my losses. 
It has matched tne from frigid atheism / It has re-opened to 
me the path of salvation, from which the religion of Rome had 
made me wander. By its ifteans,-1 have learned better to appre¬ 
ciate the sacred \Jbrd, and to confide in the unrequitable love and 
merits of the blood of Jesus Christ. It has taught me the true 
worship which man owes to God, that of the heart; it has taught 
me not to confide in my own righteousness, or hi the intrinsic 
merit of good works, though these are indispensable to a living 
faith in Christ. It has unveiled to me the folly of trusting in the 
prayers of Romish priests, in the ideal sacrifices of their mas^ in 
the power of confession to remit sins, or in the intercession of 
saints or of Mary. It has persuaded me, that there is but ©NE 
MEDIATOR, the one great pastor, and only head of the church, 
our Saviour Jesus Christ. In fine, it has relieved me from the 
terrors of death, terrors which Rome renders^ more terrible, and 
particularly insufferable to those, who have not lands and treasures 
to consecrate to her. 

“ As to you, reverend sir, when in the act of taking leave of this 
island, you offered your vows for its population ; and although, in 
giving your blessing, you have forgot (an oblivion of duty un¬ 
doubtedly aided by tjje spirit of intolerance,) what both Peter and 
Paul prescribed, by omitting in your benediction the generous 
government, which has permitted you to vomit forth your bile; 
although, in painting your fear, that after your departure for 
Sicily some rapacious wolf may make a spiritual slaughter of this 
population, you dexterously alluded to those pious missionaries, 
who promote both here ant in all jjrnrts of the earth the spread of 
the gospel, and with it theVlicity of men in this and in the next 
world; notwithstanding allyhis, I, who cannot allow myself to 
imitate your conduct, so mucy opposed to what the New Testa¬ 
ment inculcates upon me, unite my supplications to \hose of all 
the pious protestants, aud offer fervent prayers to God, that he 
may operate in you that change, which he has operated in me 
upon this rock, still unhappily desolated by the chicanery of Rome. 

“ Heaven grant that these pfbydbt for you may be heard; since 
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then, instead of exhibiting yourself as a preacher for Antichrist, an 
enemy, a detractor of those excellent men, who, in the sixteenth 
century, rent from the grasp of Borne,»while in^her zenith of 
power, and seconded by Charles V., the whole north of Europe ; 
—you will become a propagator of the sacred evangelical truths, 
proclaimed by them to the universe. r Yes, you will be a Luther , 
an Eeolampadius, a Melancthon, a Zuingliusof the country of 
Empedocles, of Archimedes, of Theocritus; you will snatch it from 
the talons of the Tyberiau wolf, and assign a new era in the 
splendid feats of Italy. 

“ I have not had the pain, and perhaps may not go in search of 
the pain, of hearing y^ur declamation against the religion of 
Christ; as it forms no part of my system to hear speakers, who 
have the whole talk to themselves. They tell me, however, you 
are truly eloquent and learned, and that you exhibit an amazing 
prowess at the serio-comic.* Avail yourself, then, of these gifts 
for the good of mankind; unfurl the banner of the gospel; plant 
it, since you are a (Sicilian, on the summits of Etna, and waving it 
amidst the ebullitions of that volcano, be assured it will entail 
many terrors on the tyrants of conscience. The people of Auaonia 
will revive at the hope of witnessing the expiring struggle of Anti¬ 
christ for power; and you, like the liberators of northern Europe, 
will he the delight of the human race, and have an eternal recom¬ 
pense in heaven. 

“ I cannot div.ine, dear sir, what effect will be produced in your 
heart by the perusal of this letter. Perhaps, though written with 
the best intention in the world, you may take it in malam partem. 
Possibly I shall have a recompense of complaints, calumnies, and 
heaven k^ows what. But, whatever may be the result, conscious 
of the rectitude of my own motives, I jhall not at all fear, and will 
say with the prophet,—“ Let them crrse; bless thou, O Lord 1 ” 

“ May heaven preserve you, reve/end and dear sir; and pray 
have me always in the number of yocr devoted servants. 

1 (Signed) Cavauebk Giuseppe Toedo. 

“ To thejRev. Frate Lettore Giuseppe da Catania.” 

* *' Che lei abbia ana belliasima comica,” is a chaste and caustic form 
of expression, which I in vain atteigpt Jo put inlo English.— Trantlatur. 
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To revert for a moment to Dr. B. and “ The 
Knights.” After perusing the volume, as he said, 
his confidence m the dogmas of the ’papacy were 
shaken. One night he sent an Abatd' to ■npquest an 
interview with me at his own residence. Mrs. Wil¬ 
son pressed nfe not to go. “ You know,” said she, 
“the bitter feelings of this man against you,” &c. &c. 
In short, her allusions were to several demonstrations 
that had been made. Among these Dr. B. had taken 
legal opinion with a view to prosecute me for libel, 
but had been discouraged.* And it was about the 
same time that a mob of ten or fifteen thousand 
natives, encouraged by the presence of the priest¬ 
hood, assailed the Wesleyan missionary and myself, 
and absolutely, in the open street, stripped the pall 
from the coffin of a native professor, whom we were 
conveying to the grave. On another occasion, when 
a persecuted native protestant took refuge in my 
house, it was surrounded by an immense crowd of 
the islanders, aryl but for the timely interference of 
the civil authorities, it is probable th^t myself and 
family would have been murdered on the spot. 

These and similar circumstances, o» the ground 
of which I might, for a period, almost have said with 
Paul, “ I die daily,I induced Mrs. W. to dissuade 
my going, under the|impression that a plot might 
have been laid for mylife. I, however, deemed it a 
duty to brave the peri! for the possible gqpd. The 
result I have detailed. 

• It w»s intended to ground legal proceeding* on the note at p, ISO, 
“ Sir Dominie.” Ac. 
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From a pale so deeply defiled as the papal,—from 
a system of impiety and imposture so cunningly de¬ 
vised to delude and to destroy, I*do ( moat earnestly 
desire th^-CoifYersion of every unhappy adherent; 
and I pray God of his boundless grace, to deliver 
his Universal church, both within and without the 
papal pale, from the spirit, and deeds, and impurities, 
and plagues of the great apostacy. The highly cen¬ 
surable treatment of protcstant officers in her Ma¬ 
jesty’s service, the salarying of papal missionaries by 
oiy; local authorities in some parts of the empire, 
the obvious increase of the papacy in Britain, the 
groundless notion that the papal church has changed 
her exclusive spirit, the melancholy proceedings of 
those most indiscreet gentlemen, who write the 
Oxford tracts, together with other considerations of 
vital importance, bearing most sensibly on the labours 
of missionaries in Malta, have induced me to extend 
these details beyond my original intention, and beyond 
their intrinsic merits and importance. 

»*• 

'• f 'ontitan tl hac Ohm memenilxe javabit." 

There wa§ at this period a considerable movement 
in Malta. Several monks, a nun, and others showed 
the utiriost aversion to the papal yoke. Padre M. 
threw off the monastic habit, a£d left the island; so 
did the capuchin who wrote |he letter given above. 
Padre A.^ cast off the habit# of the secular priest¬ 
hood, S' iopenly attended my Italian service. The 
nun escaped from her convent at Citta Vecchia, 
and visited me for advice and protection. Another 
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young monk was confined in the convent dungeon, 
to prevent his avowed intention of embracing pro- 
testantism# The 'Bible was finding* its way into 
convents and families. The courts^B&d^been sur¬ 
prised to find some ofjhe professors refusing to make 
oath on the crucifix, and meekly requesting the word 
of God. But in the midst of all this, it seemed the 
will of God that I should leave the island, and I 
obeyed. After all, Malta was not my field—“ I was 
a debtor to the Greeks .” 



CHAPTER IX. 


THE SOTTERRANEO AT SAN PUBBI.IO.—GROSS IMPOSITIONSADIC THE 
EGYPTIAN.—SOLDIER SHOT.—EXECUTION.—RETROSPECT OF TWO 
YEARS IN MALTA.—DEATH OF TWO CONSULS. — EMBALMING. — 
DEATH OF MRS. LOWNDES. 

< 

Soon after landing in Malta, I paid a visit to a sin¬ 
gularly grotesque exhibition, annually made in a 
subterraneous cavern beneath the church of San Pub- 
blio at Florianne, just out of Yalletta. This Pubblio, 
the reader has already learned, is the Publius named 
in the Acts of the Apostles. If one might credit tra¬ 
dition, he was “ the first bishop of Maltaand pos¬ 
sibly that early believer might have been a New 
Testament bishop, and the pastor of„the first Chris¬ 
tian assembly in this island. 

I descended into a subterranean grave, of almost 
equal extent with the large area of the church itself; 
spacious, therefore, and brilliantly illuminated. 

In this “ sotterraneo” I soon/bund myself encir¬ 
cled by a most revolting specfficle. In about fifty 
niches of the wall around me, stood as many 
dead friars, the real bodies, but shockingly defaced 
andj||pfc dressed in the grotesque habits of the 
ca^Mn. order of monks. The'surrounding''walls 
wBKpwhimsically and fantastically decorated with 
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the debris or separated bones of two or three hun¬ 
dred, other friars, nailed to the seams of the stones 
and to plugs in, thS wall, and arranged in the forms 
of shields, swords, and trees. Two'Snthg monastic 
skeletons were placed in the attitude of fencing, 
brandishing feg or arm bones for swords,—militant 
to the last. The tout-enrsemblc was not at all to be 
expected in such a place, and I could not but thfnk it 
highly indecorous. 

On one side of this subterranean area stood a tomb, 
most ingeniously fabricated of human bones, .the 
debris of dead monastics, having an entire skeletoff 
within, fully exposed to view through the osseous 
fretwork, which bore no small resemblance to a fili¬ 
gree cabinet. I was struck with the following in¬ 
structive lines, placed near the head of the enclosed 
skeleton:— 

“ Attend to mo and understand. 

What thou art, I was: 

What I am, thou wilt be.” 

To repose the^^e on a moral so requisite, and so 
bien a propos , in a place abounding with silly and 
sickening pictures of what is styled purgatory, was 
quite a relief to the fatigued mind. I may here ob¬ 
serve that this placfc is only open on that £reat pur¬ 
gatorial festival—“|U1 Saints day,” that only day of 
the year when the ki\d-hearted hierarchy pray for all 
saints in purgatory Without the bank-notes of the 
faithful. The purgatorial representations in the sub¬ 
terraneous cavern of San Pubblio are artfully got up 
to scare the natives into liberality;—infernals drag- 
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ging souls to the droll smelting house of purgatory, 
full of horrifying flames; some souls almost buried in 
the flames; some nearly out; others risifig into the 
clouds, an^ angels in the act of liberating the suf¬ 
ferers. 

In this valley of vision were two bodies, which, 
one of the monks informed me, laid claim to what 
the papal pale styles canonization, that is, to hold the 
rank of “ saints,” and stand in the calendar as media¬ 
tors. That St. Paul, says there is but “ one media- 
tor..between God and man,” is of no importance, for 
^ the church is infallible in all its ex-cathedra deci¬ 
sions?’* I approached these skeletons.—“ These,” 
said the monk, “ claim canonization.” “ Then what 
are they doing here V —“ The question is not yet 
settled at Rome."—“ What question ?”—■“ Whether 
they are really saints.”—“ llow is that ?”—•“ Why, 
no miracles have yet been wrought by their, bones, 
and their living relatives have not been able to defray 
the heavy expenses of a trial at Roipe —•“ What 
trial?”—“ Any human body prefefcug a claim to ca¬ 
nonization, must undergo a trial like those in courts of 
law. An ecclesiastic acts as advocate for the can¬ 
didate relics, while a second performs the part of a 
demon, raking up whatever he cjjra against the can¬ 
didate, to prevent his attaining the high honour of 
saintship. After both parties £ have finished their 
statements, .the decision is pronounced by an ap¬ 
pointed j dge—“ And who pays the process?”— 

♦ 1 Tim. it. 0 , fi. If the church of Rome is right, it follows that Paul 
is a heretic, beyond the power of quibbling. See also 1 Tim. tv. 1—Si and 
Tit. i. 5—9. 
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“ Oh, the friends of the man or woman tried.”— 
“ Does the man who acts Satan’s part at the trial, tell 
all he knowis of the candidate's faults?”—" Of course. 
The man who acted this part at the triaVlf the bones 
of St. Francis, alleged against that saint, that when 
a mere boy he played at bowls; but this objection 
was overruled.”—“ Are the expenses great ?”— 
“ Very; in fact, it is for want of money that these 
two bodies remain here unsainted.” Any attempt at 
comment is superfluous. 

In the nave of a chapel above this singular locality, 
stood a large temporary funenfl pile, encircled by 
about fifty ponderous blazing tapers,* and supporting 
a box supposed to contain the ashes of numerous 
“ ancient saintsbut whether ancient or modem, 
bones human, or bones brutal, superstition has, in 
general, neither inclination nor intellect to enquire. 
If these, things excite in the beholder the same kind 
of sadness, that one feels at sight of any great humi¬ 
liation of our species, the end is secured; the animal 
spirits are sensifJlWffected, but the mind is unfed by 
saving truth. Round this funeral pile *1 observed the 
following legends:— 

“ Wcop before the relics.” 

Brethren, pray for us.” 

“ Riscyml liberate us.” 

“ Lam<yt over the dead.’' 

These legends, appalling at once both to the heart 

* The wax candles in the churches of Malta, are usually about four feet 
in length, of the bulk of an inkbottle, and weigh probably ttyree pounds 
each. 
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and the purse, draw a tear to the eye and a shilling 
to the hand. “ Merciful Saviour!” said I to myself, 
as I quitted this scene of humiliation, this galley of dry 

o 

bones, “ pweTHapon the erring churches of these once 
favoured lands the light and truth of thy gospel.” 

I sshall here translate one of those characteristic 
documents, occasionally put forth abroad, and con- 
staiftly sold in Italy, to excite the public to liberality 
in the payment of masses for the dead. It purports 
to be a letter from the souls in purgatory. At the 
head of the letter stands a frightful picture of the 
place, flanked by a‘couple of death-heads and eross- 
bonfcs; and beneath, are some ad captandum lines 
which I may thus translate:— 

" Whoe’er devotes himself to souls, 

Tortured on purgatorial coals;— 

Whoe’er becomes a devotee 
To us poor souls and, Mary! thee; 

Shall find in both, whene’er they die. 

Warm advocates above the sky.” 

This affecting document, then proceeds :—“ We, 
most disconsolate souls in purga^y, make known to 
you, that being far from our native country, Paradise,* 
and being forgotten by our friends and relatives, who 
no longer make us their pious remittances; cannot 
settle th# heavy debts we have.to pay to the fire of 
divine justice. We therefore recur to Christian cour¬ 
tesy, to receive some charity, wj which to liberate us 
from these intolerable pains, qpd that we may attain 
to the nftftns of the blessed.” 

* Jesus said to the dying thief: “ To-day sh&lt then be with me in Para¬ 
dise.” Surely if any have need of a fiery purgation, it would have been 
essential to this malefactor. 
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“ We promise to succour you in your need, to keep 
you far from afflictions, to defend you against your 
enemies, t« protect you in the most desperate perils, 
even from the sword of an assassin. ** Sbgse are not 
hyperbolical professions; for our benefactors attest 
them by their continued experience.” 

“ But what is more, we promise to ask for you the 
grace of perseverance. Should you unfortunately 
fall, we know how to obtain for you, by our inter¬ 
cession, the grace of repentance, to patronise you, in 
death, against demons who may tempt you, to a|sist 
you as advocates when you sfiall render to divine 
justice an account of your past life: in fine, should 
you, in consequence of the weight of your sins, leave 
the world to be purified in these flames of purgatory, 
and be forgotten by your relatives and friends, it 
shall be our business to find you some devout persons 
among,the faithful, who may liberate you from 
purgatory.” 

Frightful! This from a pale professing the faith 
of the gospel! this astounding document ac¬ 
tually comes forth under the sanction of “ the Royal 
Congregation of St. Mary Vertecoeli o£ Naples,” and 
the printer’s name is Angelo Coda. Imprisoned 
within a pale of the^nominal church, which*thus fear¬ 
fully abandons that, simple truth of the Christian 
scriptures, “ the blqpd of Jesus Christ, the son of 
God, cleanseth from, till sin ,” who does not see that 
Italy and Sicily and Sardinia and Malta require all 
the aid that missionaries can render, by circulating 
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the Bible, and by making to their erring inhabitants 
a fresh statement of primitive Christianity ? 

Could the carnal monastics, who forged this pre¬ 
tended “ iMI&P'from the souls in purgatory,” really 
believe in' Christianity ? Coujd the authors of such 
dreaniy nonsense ever have read the Bible 1 Could 
the importers of the pagan theory of purgatory give 
bona 1 fide credence to it, and yet refuse to say masses 
for tortured souls without an equivalent ? The mi¬ 
nisters of Christ “ must live of the altar,” but why 
resgrt to means so base, when an honourable course 
is marked by the high sanctions of God and of 
reasdn? Oh infidelity! the demon may rave, but 
he has some excuse. Most devoutly do I wish pros¬ 
perity to missions on the continent, as also to the 
isles of the Mediterranean, and that our Roman 
catholic fellow subjects would but dispassionately 
consider with how corrupt a communion they stand 
allied. To unmask this gainful imposture, I often 
made it a subject of conversation, of preaching, and 
of tract-preparation; and I doubt*' ilhat very many 
in Malta have learned to view this “ monster,” as 
even the dymg cardinal Perrin styled transubstan- 
tiation, in a light not very promising to its perpetuity. 

My sefvant went one day to ^iear a Maltese ser¬ 
mon, as he had a complete knowledge of the lan¬ 
guage. The preacher soon b/gan a quixotical cru¬ 
sade against knowledge. “ Last week,” said he, 
“ a man ea^te to me to confess. As he displayed 
some acquaintance with the holy Bible, t began to 
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sift him. ‘ Have you a library V —‘ Yes.’—‘ What 
books?’—‘ Among others I have the Bible.’—‘The 
Bible!’ exftlainjed*the preacher aloud in the pulpit, 
at the same time laughing in real 6r affected con¬ 
tempt ; ‘ ah! we know whence that book came. 
The man who came to confess knew all about 
Genesis, Exodus and the rest; but with all his 
knowledge he was ignorant of the seven sacra¬ 
ments, and the commands of the church. Yes, 
yes! and so the people are beginning to read the 
Bible!’” 

Now, all this is natural;—natural in the preacher, 
because he was “ blind; ” natural in the people, be¬ 
cause “ the blind led the blind.” But 1 was at this 
time putting into circulation that blessed*volume, 
“ which is able to make us wise unto salvation, 
through faith in Christ Jesus.” 

A missionary to Malta or Greece has very slender 
means of intercourse with Turks or Egyptians, so 
few are resident in these lands. At times, however, 
I have had some’^ull interchange o£ thought even 
with them, and the Bible Society of Malta sends 
among them the word of life. One evening, just as 
I had finished the preface to a Greek work, a native 
of the classic land stepped in, accompanied Tby Sadie 
Gibraltar, son of Ismael, admiral of the Egyptian 
fleet. Sadie was a sort of commercial agent to Ali 
pasha. Ere we had*been long together, I asked 
Sadie if he had seen the Turkish New Testament. 
He had, and complained of the style. “ Have you 
read the Koran?” asked Sadie.—“ l am now per¬ 
il 
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using it,” was my reply. “ What do you think of 
it—“ I do not conceive it has any just claim to a 
divine original.” This led us intd a .long debate on 
the respeclflfe claims of Christianity and the religion 
of Mohammed. I found Sadie no dialectician. He 
soon ’grew warm, animated, angry, 'furious , and 
rising, bowed very politely with this remark; “ I’ll 
retire, for I may incommode you.” So saying, he 
left me rathftr abruptly. Though this disciple of the 
eastern impostor felj so fervent and almost quixotic 
a concern for the honour of Islamism, I believe he 
was an infidel, as many Turks and some Egyptians 
are. Paul's disputes were not in vain, nor will 1 
despair while we have the same God with us. 

Some time after this, Sadie returned to Egypt. 
On reaching Alexandria, the pasha, or as we usually 
say in England, bashaw, invited him to dine. After 
dinner, this singular ruler of slaves farther honoured 
Sadie by proposing a walk in the gardens. On 
reaching a certain part of these inclosures, they came 
upon an appalling sight,—men xC0i drawn cimeters 
in their hands. The pasha gave the sign, and poor 
Sadie’s headwvas off in an instant. I was informed 
of this shocking fact some time afterwards, and that 
the reason of the execution Was the anger of the 
pasha at something Sadie had done, but what 1 never 
learned. Sadie was a handsome man,—fine face, 
full habit, rather tall, and a fc great admirer of Eng¬ 
lish cust^rps and English beauty. At the moment 
of a death similarly violent, C'hrcesus remembered 
the words of Plato. Perhaps that holy Spirit, who 
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“ bringeth all things to remembrance,” might remind 
poor Sadie of his conversation*witli an English mis¬ 
sionary eveh to, hi?> salvation. “Who can tell?” 
“ The day will declare it.” 

An execution I cannot endure. Some approve 
such exhibitions of justice as a necessary evil ;* but 
who gave us a right to punish mind , in a way so 
awful ? It was with such revolting sentiments that I 
one day, in Malta, stood a distant spectator of a mar¬ 
tial execution, the only one I ^ver saw. A poor 
soldier was shot for striking his^ officer. The spec¬ 
tators were numerous. The poor culprit, a Romanist, 
knelt on his coffin, his eyes bandaged, and his hands 
apparently crossed upon his breast. Six men had been 
singled out to execute the melancholy duty of firing 
at a comrade. After the religious and other prepara¬ 
tives, the command was heard,—“ fire !” They fired, 
but he fell not. The ball or balls had pierced, but 
had not killed him. He moved his hand to a part of 
his breast. Another soldier fired, but missed! At 
length a more collected man placed the .muzzle of his 
piece to the poor victim’s ear, shot him through the 
head, and in one moment he had exchanged worlds. 

His soul was now, of course, in purgatory. On 
this occasion I observed,—what is invariably a con¬ 
comitant to such scenes in papal lands,—a number 
of persons in white tunics and masked, having in 
their hands purgatoriaf boxes, collecting money to 
defray the expense of masses “ for the repose of his 
spirit.” In Malta, purgatory is more present*to the 
popular mind than, perhaps, any other dogma of the 
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papacy. How, indeed, should it be otherwise *? On 
almost all churches, %nd on the walls of all burial 

e 

grounds, may be seen coarse repfesgntatfcns of souls 
in flames*s!EMjTtured in stone; and inside the churches, 
painted in oil. Every Monday a box is earned round 
the streets of Valletta, and “ al errweeach ”—for the 
souls,—is perpetually grating on the ear, as this box, 
daubed with purgatorial scenes, performs its perigri- 
nations. At the church doors one reads the promise 
of an indulgence for “ forty days,” or “ daily,” or 
“■perpetual,” or “ plenary,” as each church may be 
gifted with power, or as best suits the object of the 
priests. That one never hears of a happy death-bed 
in the papal church, is no subject of wonder; for who 
can be happy, jf the thought be present to the mind 
that the next moment lands the soul in a place of un¬ 
utterable woes I believe no Romanist is supposed 
to pass into heaven, save through that appalling state. 
But the voice from heaven says; “ Blessed are the 
dead who die in the Lord; for they rest from their 
labours.” Hence the many happy dying moments of 
such as hold by the word of God. 

In 1820 another mournful spectacle was exhibited 
in Malta: six English seamen, comprising the cap¬ 
tain, were executed on board the merchant brig Wil¬ 
liam, for an act of piracy off Cape de Gatt. Having 
robbed the vessel, they skuttled her hull to sink 
both ship and crew, whom ‘they had cruelly forced 
below. Blit after the pirates had quitted, the poor 
fellows, hearing the water fast rushing in, forced 
their way on deck, and escaped death by taking to the 
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long boat. At the trial, I was grieved to observe the 
most unseasonable levity in the mate, one of the cul¬ 
prits ; but when, taken out to execution, these unfor¬ 
tunates manifested much contrition. 'Aiihpugh one 
prefers an earlier repentance, yet he who saved a 
dying thief, £ould save a dying pirate. Of* this 
mournful event I made a solemn improvement, and 
printed the sermon. The text was Eccles. xi. 9. 
Subsequently, when piracy became so rife in Greece, 
1 published the same discourse; in the language of 
that country. 

A review of my first two years in Malta gave me 
much comfort. I had made some encouraging pro¬ 
gress in the languages. I had seen reason to bless 
God for success in my ministry; and I had been in¬ 
strumental in the establishment of a Lancastrian 
school in Malta, which has now existed for upwards 
of twenty years. It was at the request of Robert 
Foster, Esq., of Tottenham, that 1 bent some of my 
earliest thoughts to this important object. For about 
fifteen years, the’ pupils have generally numbered 
000 of both sexes; but the school is now chiefly sup¬ 
ported by government, and is not suffieiently scrip¬ 
tural. We had also, in the Malta Bible Society, of 
which l was joint secretary, secured by the* agency 
of the Rev. W. Jowett, and at the request of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, an Amharic ver¬ 
sion of the New Testament. For this translation, 
made by an old man in Egypt, who had had the 
honour of instructing both the celebrated Bruce and 
Sir William Jones, 1,500/. were paid from the funds 
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of the parent society in England. This was subse¬ 
quently sent to press. I had also, during those years, 
been much engaged in translating.* a labour, the benefit 
of which jrtf ntission was destined to feel in following 
years. After all, I was seqsibly alive to the very 
humiliating fact, that I had been an uhprofitable ser¬ 
vant, requiring pardon, not praise; and if my advice 
were of any importance, I should say, most urgently, 
to every missionary in the Levant; omit no occasion 
of doing even the smallest amount of good: be dili¬ 
gent both evicaipm kuI aicaipwv, “ in season and out of 
seasonlabour and supplicate; watch and toil: be 
grave and affectionate. Any dereliction of duty, any 
lost opportunity, remembered in subsequent years, 
might occasion you such self-reproaches as to embit¬ 
ter the enjoyments of life. 

At this time God was pleased to try me not a little, 
by the death of the consuls of Spain and Sardinia, 
who had been most efficient helps in setting up the 
Lancastrian school; as also by some extremely cyni¬ 
cal professors of religion, who for at least a year kept 
my mind in troubled waters. At times these things 
greatly weighed upon my spirits; but hope is a 
sweet ingredient in the cup of life; in one sense, in¬ 
deed, “ we are saved by hope,” saved at least from 
despair and repining. 

Don Alberto Mcgino, the Spanish consul, was a 
man of spme excellent partA After aiding in the 
formatioi. Of the Lancastrian school, he destroyed his 
domestic theatre in order to devote the wood materials 
to the fitting up of another school-room, which had 
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been erected chiefly by himself at Zcitun, about four 
miles out of Valletta. 'J'his latter school is now 
almost entirely in 4he hands of the natives, and God’s 
holy word can scarcely find a lodgment even in its 
lessons. To this school, as also to that of Valletta, 
1 respectfully invite the continued attention of the 
Borough-road committee. 

A few days before his departure, Don Albert?) sig¬ 
nified to my late friend, Dr. Naudi, already named, 
that his mind was extremely agitated at the idea of 
dying; and Dr. N. suggested to the attending priest 
the duty of “ administering to a mind diseased.” But 
alas! this man proved “a miserable comforter.”* In¬ 
stead of pointing a laden conscience to “ the Lamb of 
God,” to “ the blood of sprinkling,” to “ the sure 
mercies of David —•“ don’t be afraitl, Sir,” said he to 
the consul; “ you have been a very good liver; you 
have ayled the school at Casal Zeitun; you have been 
charitable to the poor; you have not forgot the rites 
and claims of the church.” Of the depravity of human 
nature, not a word; of the justice of God as satisfied 
by the finished work of Christ, not, a word; of the 
work of the Spirit, not a word! Dr.,Naudi gently 
remonstrated with the priest, reminding him of the 
publican in the parable. To lull conscieilfce thus to 
sleep is awful. “To cry‘peace, peace, when there is 
no peace,” is soul murder. A high authority has said, 
“when the blind leat>the blind, both fall.”* 

* Meritorious fasting eamc from the Peripatetics, and perhaps Paul 
alludes to this fact in Heb. xiii. 9; “Be not carried about with diverse and 
Htrumje doctrines—which have not profited oi mpiTraruvvTis, the peripate¬ 
tics." The reader may see that our English version, in its uniform modesty, 
takes the words in a sense mute*gotlbral. 
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Don Alberto was of a noble Spanish family. He 
therefore willed that his remains should be transferred 
to Spain, and ‘there be deposited among the ashes of 
his ancestors. <1 was present when his body was 
embalmed. The shocking operation commenced at 
nine r.M., and when I left at one next “morning, all 
was not quite over. The operators, one of them a 
brother to Dr. Naudi, and all natives, began with 
the head. They sawed off the upper part of the cra¬ 
nium, and after extracting the brain, the eyes, and 
the tongue, the cavities were stuffed full of aromatics. 
They next removed' the intestines; and these, too, 
were deposited in a case filled up with the same mix¬ 
ture. After gashing and slashing the fleshy portions 
of the body with long knives, the slits and aper¬ 
tures thus made*were filled up with the same aro¬ 
matic materials. Next day 1 went to see the body 
lying in state, ft was dressed up in the antique cos¬ 
tume of the knights of Castile or Arragon—slashed 
sleeves and brogues, garnished with ribbon ties, a cap 
and feathers, with a sword at his side. 

The reflections originated in my own mind, on 
witnessing th% repulsive process of embalming, were 
not at all in favour of this ancient usage, venerable as 
it may be* by association with sacred literature. To 
me it seemed to have a terfdency to blunt the moral 
sense; and, after all, the noblest part of corporeal 
man is removed in the process* and lost to the body, 
notvvithstar bug all the efforts of love or of pride to 
nullify the sin-brought curse; “ dust thou art, and 
unto dust blialt thou return.” For, what did I see 
tricked out in the knightly geaV and harness of Spain’? 
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the mere shell of my friend, while that which had 
been the seat of vitality, and of intellect, was utterly 
taken away* 

In the sacred volume, mention is made of several 
who were embalmed, among the rest the human na¬ 
ture of Christ.* Jacob was embalmed in Egypt? and 
forty days were required to complete the process, 
which must have been too costly a thing for “the 
mass. But for most of these forty days, the patri¬ 
arch’s body probably lay in salt nitre, a part of the 
Egyptian process, which cost “ a talent,” about 3002. 
Dying in Egypt, Joseph was embalmed, “ and put 
into a coffin,” says our translation, but the Gftek 
version, made in Egypt, uses awpov, a heap, a mound, 
probably including the mummy chest; so that on the 
departure of the children of Israel from Egypt, they 
had only to remove this neat and inoffensive chest 
or coffin. The Israelites often burnt the bodies of 
the dead with spices, like the Romans.* 

But the embalming of Christ differed again from 
all. Joseph of ‘A-rimathea supplied a large winding 
sheet, and Nicodemus a hundred pounds weight of 
myrrh and aloes; and having simply jvrapped the 
body in these, they, on the same evening, laid it in an 
unfinished grave, cut in the side of a rock? such as 
one often finds in the east'at this day. More cere¬ 
mony they could not use, or take more time, because 
the Sabbath was close *it hand. His friend Lazarus 
appears to have hail a similar interment, save that no 
mention is made of aromatics. It appears, however, 

* Consult lien. I. 21 i; ‘2 Citron, xvi. 11; and xxi. I!). 
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that those pious females, who visited the tomb of our 
Lord, on the morning of the first Christian Sabbath, 
that of the Resurrection, intended to eanbalm him 
more completely; if so, their pious design was frus¬ 
trated, for “ he was not there, he had risen.” This 
was«in itself a stupendous miracle, but had the Sa¬ 
viour’s body been mutilated like that of Jacob, or 
Josfeph, or like that of my esteemed friend, Don Al¬ 
berto Megipo, at Malta, the miracle had perhaps been 
still more surprising.* 

Whether Don Alberto was truly pious, is a pro¬ 
blem I am content to leave with a fitter judge; but 
my'other friend, Joseph Slye, the Sardinian consul, 
whom I lost about the same time, was one of the 
excellent of the earth, decided in his religious princi¬ 
ples, and universally respected. His lady was a 
native of Italy, for whom 1 felt a high esteem; and 
her words, as she lay on the floor a disconsolate 
widow, I shall probably never forget: “ caro mio 
marito ! 6 Dio ! perche mi castighi ?" —my dear 
husband! O God! why dost thou-chastise me V 

“ Peace to the ashes of the pious dead! 
l^elita’s sons! step gently o’er his head. 

Shake not the snored dust, but let it lie, 

And wail the Saviour’s visit from the sky.” 

Alas, my sister! nearly at the same time departed 
this life, at the mission house in Zante, Elizabeth, 
the beloved wife of my colleague, Mr. Lowndes. I 
improved'her death from Rev. xiv. 13. “ I heard a 

* South <d the above ideas are supported by the learned Taylor, in his 
Edition of Calmet; article, Embalming. 
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voice from heaven,” &c. By request of her sorrowing 
widower I sent from Malta a grave-stone, having 
the following opit&ph in Greek, as already stated; 
“ For to me to live is Christ, and to die is gain.” 
But, for the grave of a. missionary to the classic land, 
one might, without much offence to decorum,* form 
an inscription on the model of that over the grave 
of Leonidas, and his slain hand of Spartans at 
Thermopylae:— 

Stranger! go tell the friends of Jesus, in Britain, 
that I lie here in obedience to the command of Him 
who said, “ Go and preach the gospel.’’ 



CHAPTER X. 

STATISTICS OF THE CHURCH IN MAI.TA.—SUGGESTIONS FOB A RE¬ 
FORM.—COMMENCEMENT OF THE REFORMED CHURCH IN THE 
ISLAND.—ANECDOTES.—ITALIAN SERVICE AND BOOKS.—ANEC¬ 
DOTES.— SHOCKING ADDRESSES TO THE VIRGIN.—TIIE RELIC 
TENDER AT NAPLES.—ANECDOTES. 

In an island located as Malta is, at the centre of a 
circle of nations sunk in profound ignorance of pri¬ 
mitive Christianity, some Mohammedan and others 
papal, and so forming the two main branches of the 
great apostacy; it is obviously desirable that the 
principles of original Christianity should obtain a per¬ 
manent footing. I uiluenced by such considerations, 
I snatched a portion of time from the claims of the 
Greek mission; and, though Malta’was not compre¬ 
hended therein, I gladly embraced what seemed a 
favouring gale, to steer the barque of Truth into the 
port of Valletta. In other words, I began a “ Re¬ 
formed Church,” the nucleus of which for a time be- 

t, 

tokened fertility; but it pleased God that my harvest 
should be but partial and scanty. 

Relative^ to this “ Chiesa ftiformata Melitense,” 
or reformed church of Malta, and also to the “ Seuola 
Betheliua,” or bethel school, 1 propose in the pre¬ 
sent chapter to furnish a few details. Should the 
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reader ask, “ to what purpose?” the reply is, they 
will show future missionaries to Malta what the 
island requires,.what obstacles lie in their way, and 
what machinery is already prepared* to tljeir hand; 
in short, that there stajuls “ an open door with many 
adversaries.” * Without professing any precise regard 
to dates, I shall single out from my papers such no¬ 
tices and remarks, such facts and suggestions, as may 
best serve the practical object in view ;• merely pre¬ 
mising that, in the statistics of tfie chapter, I am not 
sure that the reader can place unqualified confidence, 
though it is probable I am not far from the truth. 

Before, however, narrating the short story of the 
reformed church in Malta, I would respectfully 
submit to his excellency, the present governor, a few 
thoughts on what, as appears to me, a paternal and 
wise government may easily cifect, with a view to 
remove.those appalling evils that press so heavily on 
the spiritual and civil concerns of that loyal and es¬ 
timable portion of the British empire. These hints 
may also be of service to missionaries v in the way of 
information. 

The monastic orders form the papal*legions, con¬ 
stitute a system of ghostly espionage on all the move¬ 
ments of society, and yet are maintained at tire charge 
of the very nations and governments, over whose ac¬ 
tions they sway an invisible but all-powerful do¬ 
minion. 

The revenues of the monks of Malta are sufficiently 
large, to allow much of the pecuniary resources of 
the island to be transferred to Italy, under legal pre- 
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fences. But, as all church property was originally 
entrusted to ecclesiastics for the good of the commu¬ 
nity, while monasteries are an evil; .and*as the ex¬ 
portation qf specie from Malta to Home adds to the 
poverty of the island, and to tjhe domestic afflictions 
of th% people; it is most desirable that a stop, in 
some inoffensive way, be put to this abuse. 

Of all the monks in Valletta, I believe the Au- 
gustines are “the richest. I was informed by a native 
gentleman, that, after the expiration of their actual 
leases, their income, for only thirty monks, would be 
16,000 scudes, or 1,330/. sterling. 

The Dominicans live partly on their rents, but 
chiefly of the parish; for, as Pius V. was himself of 
this order, he gave them one of the two parishes into 
which Valletta is divided. That of the Dominicans 
comprises about three-fourths of the city, whose en¬ 
tire population is about twenty-five or thirty thousand 
souls. Strada Reale, the richest part of the city, 
forms the boundary-line of the two parishes. The 
Franciscans l\ve on their estates, but the Capuchins 
are mere mendicants. Yet even mendicity, appeal¬ 
ing to ignorance and gross superstition, is equivalent 
to real property; whence the high living of this 
order, and the abundant surplus given back in alms. 
The gamester ruins the neir, and then throws him 
back a shilling to buy a dinner. The storm wrecks 
the vessel,, and then casts a fragment on shore to 
light a fii ." The whole clergy, regular and secular, 
possess .a third part of the island property. 

The advowsons. or presentations to livings, lie in 
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the hands of a foreigner, the pope. This is a most 
important fact, as it bears insufferably hard both on 
priests and ^peopje ;• involving an arrangement alto¬ 
gether unnatural, and obviously opposed to Jhe moral 
truism, that the church pf one nation should never be 
governed by fhat of another;—that no peoplfc or 
church is free, so long as a foreign priest has the 
right to interfere, or the power to command. This 
arrangement also impoverishes Malta. ‘For exam¬ 
ple : not long before I left the .island, a living fell 
vacant, of only 132 scudes per annum; and to defray 
the expenses of the bull from Rome for the cession of 
this living, not less than sixty-five Roman crowns, 
or sixty-five dollars, were remitted to the pope’s 
officials. All similar payments are ^ so much posi¬ 
tively abstracted from the property of the people and 
of the island. 

The flionasteries and nunneries of Malta, accor¬ 
ding to information furnished me by an intelligent 
native, are as follow:— 

In Valletta /—Dominicans, Carmelites, Augus- 
tines, Conventual Franciscans, Minor Franciscans or 
Osservanti;—each one edifice. The nuns of Santa 
(Catarina, and of St. Ursula ;—each one convent. 
That of Santa Maddalena was turned by the French 
into a useful hospital, and so remains to the present 
day. 

In Cittd Vecchia • —Dominicans, C'prmelites, 
Augustincs, Minor Franciscans;—each one; also 
one nunnery of Santa Benedetta. 
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In Btmnnolo ;—one convent of Reformed Car¬ 
melites. 

In Borgo °;—nuns of the order pf Santa Scolas- 
tica, and plonks of the order of Capuchins;—each one 
establishment. 

At Flonanne ;—one convent of Capuchins, and 
a species of conventual asylum for women who have 
not'professed, that is,have not taken the monastic vows. 

In Gozor ;—monks of the Augustine order, those 
of the order of Francis, and Capuchins;—each one 
establishment.—Such are the results of ages of mis¬ 
taken piety! 

Now, since these establishments are unquestion¬ 
ably and confessedly a dead weight upon the island, 
and drain it of much that should support the labour¬ 
ing classes; since the property of these institutions 
was invested for the good of the people, not of the 
useless few who enjoy a life interest in it; an.d finally, 
since funds are so greatly needed to house and pro¬ 
vide for a frightful number of mendicants and starving 
poor;—it does appear most desirable that the regu¬ 
lar and secular clergy of Malta should be placed upon 
a footing entirely new, to comport with the progress¬ 
ing spirit of the age, and for the spiritual advantage 
of the natives. Were I a civilian, and had, as such, 
a moral influence in Malta; or were I connected with 
some of the influential journals of the day ; I should 
write, an$ write, and write again, till the local go¬ 
vernment adopted some such remedial measures, as 
were applied by the pious catholic bishop of Frato 
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and Pistoia for the reform of the conventual system 
within his jurisdiction, on discovering the gross li¬ 
centiousness and 9 ther abuses into which they had 
fallen. 

1. Let the vacant and useless convents be dis¬ 
solved, and their reverihes applied partly to the estab¬ 
lishment of an hospital, or to augment the salaries 
of Maltese functionaries in those already existing, 
and partly to the Casa d’Industria and the Normal 
schools. 

2. The revenues of all the other convents and nun¬ 
neries might be banked, under the joint management 
of lay and clerical trustees; and, after deducting 
twenty-five or thirty per cent, for expenses and for 
usefid purposes, let the remainder be applied to con¬ 
ventual uses; and thus the revenues»of the convents 
will be kept within the island. 

3. To relieve the civil and educational necessities 
of the casals or villages, let their convents be placed 
under such inoffensive restraints, by the application 
of bye-laws and otherwise, as may throw their reve¬ 
nues into local circulation. The surplus might goto 
the erection and support of useful institutions,—an 
orphan asylum and a refuge for the aged and infirm. 

4. Let the priors be subject to the bishopof Malta, 
and no longer to the provincials at Rome. By such 
an arrangement, the interference of the pope in the 
affairs of the British % empire would be in a great 
measure nullified, and the greater independence 
would thus be secured to the priesthood. 

5. Let the hierarchy be inhibited from accepting of 

U 
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real estate for masses in perpetuam; since too much 
of the country is already in their hands, which im¬ 
poverishes the people. 

6. Let the ir\pnastic orders be forbidden to receive 
novices be'fore the age of eighteen, nor let any profess 
earlier than at twenty-five. The reason of the for¬ 
mer suggestion is—that the small measure and pecu¬ 
liar ckind of instruction instilled into novices, leave 
them utterly unfit for more honourable and useful 
occupations ; so that as a youth, after serving an ap¬ 
prenticeship to the tfade of carpenter or smith, feels 
himself bound, froth interest, to follow up the busi¬ 
ness ; so is a novice, after serving his novitiate, com¬ 
pelled to be a monk or starve. Too old to learn some 
useful trade, he becomes a convent mendicant, and a 
burden to his country. 

Sir Thomas Maitland, governor of Malta on my 
arrival, made several most admirable changes in the 
ecclesiastical affairs of the island; among others, he 
introduced the mortuary laws of England, and prac¬ 
tically abolished the right of asylum.' Sir Frederick 
Ponsonby did* more: he annulled the bishop’s-court, 
placed the hierarchy, with the exception of the 
bishop, under the jurisdiction of the civil courts, for¬ 
mally abolished the right of asylum, and entirely 
annulled a number of these religious festivals and 
processions, which add so much to clerical importance 
and waste so much of the poppjar time and resources. 
In fine, thV Marquis of Hastings nobly relieved pro- 
testant soldiers and officers from some duties, in which 
a conscientious man, not a Romanist, cannot take 
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part, as a believer in that holy Book, which awfully 
forbids all idolatry. Sorry I am to add my fears 
that the honourable intentions of this considerate 
nobleman have since been unaccountably fijistrated; 
and I fear that nothing but an uncompromising act 
of the imperial^parliament will avail, either for Mhlta, 
the Ionian Isles , or India. “ "Eaw nore, Kiipie ; Zwv 

r p* * 

7TOT6 ! 

The event that first originated in my mind the 
idea of founding a reformed church in Malta, I shall 
now introduce. I was one day ^called upon by an 
intelligent and liberally-minded native, deputed, as 
he said, by about twenty of his countrymen, to ob¬ 
tain from me categorical replies to the following 
questions:—“If we openly profess the protestant 
faith, can we have. First, legal matrimony ? Second, 
baptism for our children 4 ? Third, Christian burial ? 
Fourth, exemption from papal authority 4 ? Fifth, the 
communion ?” 

Jn reply to each and all I said, “ al certo che s) 
most certainly. ’ ’ “ Wherever the British banner 
waves,” I added, “ each subject is at full liberty to 
profess whatever faith he approves, andris protected 
in the enjoyment of his worship. So long as you 
profess yourselves of the papal church, yoii are of 
course subject to priestly aiithority ; but the moment 
you declare yourselves protcstants, that authority is 
annihilated.” 

Among the papers whence I extract these particu¬ 
lars, J find several notices which will break the 
unity of the narrative, yet they shall have a place 

* l*2 
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here, as collaterally bearing on the subject, and as 
shewing the circumstances in which this reformed 
church was commenced. 

My proceedings having drawn upon me numerous 
eyes, I was literally “ a spectacle unto many,” and 
occasionally was spit upon in passing along the 
streets; but I never would see it. On one occasion 
a padre of the Dominican convent, a papal mis¬ 
sionary, valiantly declared his intention to defend the 
"seven sacraments. .1 attended, and stood in the large 
qpnventual churchy not far from the altar at which 
the preacher was standing, both of us surrounded 
by* a crowd of natives and Irish soldiers. Rarely 
indeed, even in papal lands, have I listened to so 
much that was # puerile and absurd, coupled with an 
equal amount of bigotry and indiscreet zeal. “ Pro¬ 
testants,” said this bold man, “ affirm that there are 
only two sacraments, but Jesus Christ soys there 
are seven / Jesus Christ says, whoever is not of the 
—Roman—catholic church is damned! We must 
defend our church to blood!” 

As 1 was retiring, some one officiously drew off my 
hat, under pretence that I hail put it on too near the 
door. 1 was immediately encircled by a crowd, 
many of them Irish soldiers with bayonets! to whom 
that imprudent priest ha’d just been speaking of de¬ 
fending their faith to blood. The result w r as a general 
commotion in the church arftl street; and had I not 
happily een protected by a native, who almost 
dragged me at full speed, it is supposablc that on 
this night my life and labours had closed together. 
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To the padre himself I addressed a note, inviting him 
to a private conference or a pn\)\ic discussion. I \ia& 
subsequently but too much reason to fear, that this 
priest of the “ holy” church was a man of grossly 
immoral conduct. 

Throughoutfthe entire Mediterranean the mass are 
extremely superstitious. I was once on a voyage to 
the coast of Italy, on board “ La Sacra Famiglia*” a 
Genoese. While sitting on deck anxiously awaiting 
the next breeze, our captain very gravely told us of a 
stupendous miracle. We hail on our right and left 
the two islands of Marettimo and Pantellaria. 
Pointing to the former, he observed: “ There tv as 
once in Barbary a Christian slave, taken by the cor¬ 
sairs from that island on the starboard, Marettimo 
there. Well, his Barbary master observed him very 
melancholy, and that for a considerable time. So he 
one day .asked him the cause. ‘Why,’ replied the 
Christian, ‘ I wish to return to Marettimo—my dear 
native land.’ And so the barbarian said, in a taunt¬ 
ing way, ‘ Why* don’t you pray to the Madonna for 
deliverance T The slave replied he had no doubt the 
good Lady Mary would rescue him, if htsonly prayed 
to her for the favour. Well, you see, that night his 
master was afraid his Christian slave mighf escape; 
so he put him into a tub. 'Here the slave prayed to 
the Virgin, and then the tub flew off from Barbary, 
and scudded right across the sea to Marettimo, with 
the poor fellow inside and his master at the top.” 

About this time an Italian gentleman reguested 
bis name to be enrolled, as a member of the protestant 
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church. I did so; but informed him that God alone 
could make him a Christian. Nor did I consider that 
the recording* of his name gave hisn a title to the holy 
communion. 

My two next visitors were t also, I think, Italians. 
On the kingdom of Christ, the soul*, and the re¬ 
formation, we had much interesting discourse for 
about an hour. At this time I also sold thirty or 
forty Italian Bibles and Testaments to a woman 
in Malta for Sicily r and Italy; but they were intro¬ 
duced clandestinely^ as the officious laws of those 
countries are still conceived and administered in 
the‘spirit of the dark ages. About the same time 
I occasionally felt, perhaps a sinful anxiety, lest 
some calamity should befell the island; as it might 
be ascribed to the anger of the saints at my efforts 
to enlighten the people; and in my journal I find 
as follows:—“ Sunday evening, I was reading to 
my wife a remark of Newton on assurance; ‘ I would 
not give a straw for that assurance which sin will not 
damp.’ While talking about thisj the house began 
to rock by an earthquake, and continued its appalling 
vibrations far about fifty seconds, at two short inter¬ 
vals. How much is assurance to be desired in an 
earthquake! Twice I have enjoyed only composure 
and hope, when momentarily expecting to be en- 
gulphed in the foaming deep, once in January, once 
in December.” < 

I was ow surrounded by about thirty natives of 
Malta,, to whom, for a year or so, l preached the 
gospel regularly on Friday evening in Italian. I 
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composed a few Italian hymns, which, with some 
others culled from various sources, I had printed at 
Corfu, ami these’we sang in our worship. One of 
my own was a free translation of all English hymn 
on faith, a stanza of lyhich is here added for any of 
my readers acquainted with Italian. 

“ La fedo, grazia salutar, 

Congiunta toll* amor; 
licato chi la vuol ccrcar, 

Quel don di gran valor.” 

The lines are shockingly triyicated, to clip down 
the verse to an English air; and are very faulty, 1 
make no doubt. 

Of some of my hearers I hoped well, but others of 
them were as unpromising, as the njen of Belial who 
joined themselves to David. One was a marquis by 
courtesy, and by the same rule of polite nomencla¬ 
ture another was a count. One, a most worthy man, 
was an ex-colonel of Napoleon; another was the late 
Dr. Naudi. This gentleman was, 1 hope, a true 
believer, but painfully unsteady in his profession, 
timid to a degree, always vacillating between Rome 
and the Bible, and in the habit of avbwing or con¬ 
cealing his principles pro re not A. Another died in 

the faith, an excellent man. One seemed very sin¬ 
cere at first, but subsequently lost all simplicity of 
view, and was one cause of the temporary ruin of the 
Reformed church of Malta. Of another, whose child 
I baptized by the name of Lorenzo Wickliffe, and 
who proved himself most honourable, clever* sincere, 
and upright, 1 have the best hope. 
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It is now time to name a few books which, to 
help on this infant cause, I prepared and printed in 
Italian. The* small book of H^mns hdfe already 
been named. To that must be added “ Christian 
Maxims,” Watts’ “First and.Second Catechisms,” 
which* 1 enlarged, the second at least; and any mis¬ 
sionary taking up this infant cause, may find copies 
of these works, as also of some others, with Mr. 
Lowndes at Corfu, or at the Mission House, Bloom- 
field-street, London. JCxcept with this view, I might 
probably not have named these incipient labours at 
all. It was partly to the shuffling conduct of one 
professor already noticed, that I owe the loss of 
“ L'Archivio,” a large manuscript I hail composed 
with the utmost care, and the loss of which I greatly 
deplore. It comprised, among other matters, an 
expose of the nature, the principles, and the disci¬ 
pline of a Christian church. 

About this time a cause was pending, in which 
one of the professors had to give evidence. In papal 
countries the witness makes oath on a crucifix, that 
is, a cross bearing the image of Christ. When the 
judge presented this bauble, the ^witness requested 
the word of God. “ What, are you a protestant ? ” 
enquired his worship.—“ I am.”—“ Under what law 
were you born?”—“ I was born in the Roman 
church.” When he made oath, the spectators spat 
on the gronpd, and crossing tHemselves observed to 
each other, ‘ He has denied Christ,” 

On the first of January, 1826, four Maltese sat 
down with us at the Lord’s table; thus openly attest- 
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ing their recantation of the errors of the papacy, and 
their reliance on the blood of atonement. May it 
appear in the last* day, that they were “ Israelites 
indeed!” For myself, I rejoiced with trembling. 
The professors were soqn called to trials, but I encou¬ 
raged them tolook to “ the great cloud of witne&es,” 
but especially to Jesus their Lord. The population 
refused to deal with them. A working goldsmith 
informed me that “ the consul” of that ^raft, whose 
duty it is to assay and stamp tl^e value of gold and 
silver articles, refused to receive from his hand^a 
piece of work, and desired him to lay it down and 
retire, as if contact with a believer in the Bible 
would contaminate a worshipper of the beast. 

A rumour soon spread through the city that this 
professor was walking on the bastions in the even¬ 
ing, when, in a fit of despair for having abandoned 
“ the only true church,” he hurled himself into the 
deep rocky foss below, and was dashed to atoms. 
But others affirmed it was altogether a miracle, for a 
number of demons threw him down, and then flew 
away both with his body and soul. It was, I sup¬ 
pose, a mortification to these charitable "folks, to find 
him next day raised to life again, and walking the 
streets without the scent of . sulphur upon his rai¬ 
ment. 

A young man, who subsequently died, I hope, in 
the faith, gave the following information;—“ Some 
months since,” said he, “ I was very ill, and expect¬ 
ing to die; l called a priest. He came. ‘ My son, 
said the priest,’ ‘ you must confess.’ I did so, but still 
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found myself unrelieved by sacerdotal absolution. 
This I told him, and asked what I must do for con¬ 
solation. ‘ Three times a day,’ said the •priest, ‘ for 
eight days, kiss the earth on your knees, five times 
at each season of devotion; and at the end of these 
dayssyou will find your sins forgiven." But, said I, 
father, I am afraid I shall die before the eight days 
pas£: what then ? ‘If,’ replied this miserable com¬ 

forter, ‘ if y®u die before eight days elapse, patience, 
my son; there is purgatory, and that will do all the 
regt.’ ” 

It was not long before persecution induced some 
to c’onceal their principles, and one or more retired 
altogether. The priests forbad others to reason with 
missionaries at all, and Padre G. told the late Mr. 
Fisk and myself, that a true catholic ought to believe 
blindly, “ ciecammte ,” whatever the church teaches. 
“ Try the spirits,” is an inspired maxim, but not a 
papal one. Padre G. reminded me of Bellarmin, 
who gravely affirms, that the sublimest faith pos¬ 
sible was exhibited by a poor collier in the following 
conversation with his priest:—“ Well, my son, what 
do you beli*ve ? ”—“ I believe what the church 
believes.”—“ Very good; and what does the church 
believe ?’*—“ The church believes what I believe.”— 
“ Very good again; but*what is that which you 4 ml the 
church believe V —■“ Truly, father, that I cannot tell, 
but I knov^ that I and the chftrch both believe the 
same thing.' This, the cardinal affirms, is the sub¬ 
limest kpul of faith;—it is, in fact, the blind faith of 
Padre G. in Malta. “ To give a reason of the hope 
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that is in us,” forms no part of the sublime faith of 
Rome. On the principles of implicit faith, or blind 
assent, a man may be a Mohammedan, Jew, or Pagan 
with an equal amount of sense, intelligence, and 
piety. 

One evenhig I offered the natives a few strictures, 
by way of sermon, on one of the prayer books used in 
the island, a poisonous volume replete with the ab¬ 
surdities of the fathers. As a specimen, I single 
out and translate what follows, that the reader may 
see what need Malta has of missionary labour. 

“ O Mary, my queen! you are called by Diony¬ 
sius, the Carthusian, the advocate of all the ungodly 
who fly to thee * 0 great mother of God! undertake 
my cause. It is true I have behaved too wickedly 
to your Son; yet, if you only tell him that you defend 
me, it is enough. My dear mother, save me!!” 

“ O. most lovely lady! I feel encouraged on 
account of what was said by pope Innocent III.— 
‘ Who has ever invoked her, and was not heard by 
her f f And itfho, indeed, was ever lost that had 
recourse to youT’j 

“ Mary! Mary! thy name is my defenje.” 

“ We follow the celebrated saying of St. Bernard, 
‘ that God dispenses no grace, but through-the hands 
of Mary!”’ 

Dolce Maria! 

Speranzamiu! 

Chi pu'imai scordarsi di tc? 

Abbi, A Regina! picta di me. 

* “Advocate omnium imquorum ad to coufugcntium!’’ 

f “ Quia invocavit Earn, el non est audilus ab Ipsa?’’ 

} The Italians often address saints, and (iod himself, in the plural. 
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Sweet Mary, 

My hope! 

Who eau forget a friend like thee ? 

P*ity , O queen! take pity oirtnc.” 

“ 0 full, of grace! Mary! loose my tongue to 
sing thy praise. Fountain of grace! Mediator 
between God and man! ONLY refuge of sinners! 
have mercy on me.” 

Horrid! This mania for idolising a poor, sinful 
woman, is the wretched offspring of that officious law 
in the papal pale, which forbids honourable wedlock 
to all her priesthood* When I once suggested this 
thought to the prior of a convent in Malta, he shook 
his head, and replied, “ I fear you are right.” Is it 
not that carnality and coarseness of mind so obser¬ 
vable in monastics, to which one must attribute the 
following ravings in the same book ?— 

“ 0 Mary! how much I like that beautiful name, 
by which your lovers call you!—‘ lovely mother.’* 
Yes, my lady ! you are indeed lovely. Your beauty 
and goodness have enamoured even # God himself. 
The king has. desired thy beauty. How fair art 
thou, my friend! all fair, and there is no spot in thee. 
I love you, 0 most lovely queen! and desire to be 
one of yoi^r greatest lovers. 0 most lovely mother! 
make me love you to an extreme!!” 

Enough. If idolatry is a transfer to creatures of 
that love, confidence, worship and trust, which belong 
to God alone; who will say tlTe church of Home is 
free from sut guilt ? Let us hope that the Latin 


* • Main Amabilis," so oecurrent in papal prayers. 
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and Greek churches will ere long go back to the 
Bible for principles; and then errors so derogatory 
to the exoiusive. mediation of the Son of God will 
disappear. It is observable that .fallen churches 
generally either oppose the scriptures or neglect them. 
One Sabbatlf, a Greek boy in the Sunday school at 
Malta, who was repeating from my enlarged edition of 
Dr. Watts’ Second Catechism, on coming to* two 
questions, on the source of Christian doctrine and the 
mediation of Christ, told me he should pass over 
those, as the priest had directed him to omit them. 
These manifestations must be*met in pity and For¬ 
bearance by all missionaries: “inmeekness instruct¬ 
ing those that oppose.” 

To what man may be degraded by a mindless 
superstition and a neglect of the Bible, may appear 
from a singular specimen of ideology, in a vender 
of mopastic trash at Naples. The vender wore a 
mask and carried a guitar. He was surrounded by a 
mob of men, women and children, whom he had col¬ 
lected by singing aloud to his instrument, and by a 
hundred droll stories about every tjnng in the nur¬ 
sery, the calendar and the market. length this 
merchant suddenly threw off his visor, laid aside his 
guitar, opened a small casket containing leaden cru¬ 
cifixes with other church wares for sale, and thus 
addressed the crowd:— 

“ Gentlemen and ladies! there is a time for every 
thing. Of jesting we have had quite enough. In¬ 
nocent mirth is good for the body, but we require 
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something good for the soul. With your consent, 
most illustrious Signores and Signoras / I will enter¬ 
tain you with something serious, something for which 
you will all bless me as long as you live. Behold 
this satchel, and see these precious gems which, lo! 
I shake out of it. I am just returned from the holy 
house of Loretto,* on purpose to supply you with 
these jewels,—jewels more precious than all the gold 
of Peru, thap all the pearls of the ocean. Now, be¬ 
loved brethren and sisters! you doubtless fancy I am 
about to demand a price for these holy crosses infi¬ 
nitely above your means, in order to indemnify me 
for the fatigue I have borne, purely for your good ; 
for I have come all the way from that blessed house 
of Loretto, to this most celebrated city of Naples, the 
affluence and generosity of whose inhabitants are 
celebrated all the world over. But, no, my generous 
friends! of your liberality and piety I shall take no 
such mean advantage; for, though all these blessed 
crucifixes have actually touched the foot of that holy 
image of the blessed Virgin, which wak painted by St. 
Luke, and though each of them has been shaken in 
the most holy.porringer or saucepan, in which Mary 
boiled the pap for the infant Jesus; yet 1 disdain to 
demand a«price at all equal to their intrinsic worth. 
I ask not a doubloon, no, ndr yet a dollar, In short. 


• “ La Santa Casa di Loretto," fablgd to have been transported 
by angels, fronf e city of Jerusalem to Dalmatia, ntid thence to Lo¬ 
retto in Italy. Wliat a pity tbp inventors of the legend were not trans 
ported too! 
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from pure love to you, I sell them at a penny a 
piece.” 

To aid the infant reform in Malta, I printed, be¬ 
sides the things already named, translations of “ An¬ 
drew Dunn” and the “Novelty of the Papacy.’ With 
Dr. Naude’s aid, I also prepared “ The Two Cove¬ 
nants,” and both this and the other works were printed 
at my request by the Tract Society of London. 
I also printed Archbishop Tillotson's adjnirable ser¬ 
mons on the scriptures and on transubstantiation. To 
aid the same work, I printed in London, since my 
return to England, at the entire* expense of a pious 
servant of God, and in the Italian, “ Proofs thafr St. 
Paul was a Protestant, and not a Roman Catholic.” 
The members of the papal pale take - it for granted, 
that all the apostles believed in the strange dogmas 
of that church-—how should they know the contrary ? 
They have not the Bible. St. Paul being the patron 
saint of Malta, or in the language of purer paganism, 
the tutelar deity of the island, it is important the na¬ 
tives should learn his real creed. This I show them 
in the work last named, by citing Paul’s Epistles. 
1 hope the brethren in Malta will hglp on their 
missions, by securing copies of these works, which 
may be obtained on application to Mr. Lowndes 
at Corfu. I do also trust the Tract Society may 
not deem them all unfit for fresh editions from 
the London press. WJiat is printed in Malta can¬ 
not be put into local circulation, save l*y express 
permission of the governor. Such, at least, was the 
regulation ; but I hope a law so un-English may 
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have been allowed to drop, by this time, into merited 
oblivion. 

The unworthy conduct of some of, the native 
professors, dre„w disrepute on the cause at an early 
period of its existence. One day Signor G. came 
to *iy house drunk. I desired him< to retire, and 
refused to converse with him. Next day he came 
to make his apology. “ I must,” said I, “ as a faith¬ 
ful servant, of Jesus, warn you that you are going 
to hell. To treat you as a Christian, by giving you 
my hand, is out of the question. You ruin your 
soul, dishonour God, and lose your character in so¬ 
ciety.” His promise not to be again guilty was not 
fulfilled. 

After the Italian service one Friday evening, 
Dr. Naudi told* me a shocking fact. Of Malta mo¬ 
nastics, indeed, decorum forbids details that might 
be given; but as this anecdote is characteristic of 
general society in that island, I see not that it should 
be withheld. A monk, said the doctor, dressed 
himself as a peasant, and visited*a house of bad 
character. While there an uproar occurred, and he 
was effecting his escape, when the police officer 
seized him and put him in ward. Learning after¬ 
wards that he had in custody a holy monk, he 
became alarmed, and allowed the man to retreat to 
his monastery. Next morning he went to the 
conventual church, when, to Jus indignant surprise, 
he found *\is very monk in the act of saying mass. 
He had expected to find him suspended at least; but 
at that time Sir Frederick Ponsonby’s act, placing 
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the priesthood under civil jurisdiction, had not 
taken effect. 

’Tis not' 3 enough, 0 priestly race! 

To lave the hands, the head, the fate; 

’Tis not enough, O priestly race 1 
A holy God will scan the heart; 

Ve must from guilt internal part) 

A holy God will scan the heart.* 

• The above is a free translation of a most felicitous palindrome, engra¬ 
ven on the laver of the church of Santa Sofia, at Constantinople, now a Turk¬ 
ish mosque. The original is as follows: “ Wif/ov ivo/tr/fiara, fit) fiivav 
oifiiv," which the Grecian may observe, relfis both ways precisely the 
same. The modern Greeks style such verses tapnvol or xapiciviitot, 
crab verses, in humorous allusion to their sidling movement 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE" ROMAN CONSOL.—SHOCKING SCENE.—BOOKS.—CONVERSATION.— 
ANECDOTES.—NOTICE OF MANUSCRIPTS. — THE WICKED MONK. — 
ANECDOTE OF A MARQUIS. — DREADFUL STORM OF THUNDER. — 
ANECDOTES.—LA SCUO^A BETHELINA.—DR. NAUDI.—CONCLUDING 
REMARKS.—HINTS TO MISSIONARIES IN MALTA. 

WAy these brief notices of an attempt, not connected 
with the more special object of my mission, are here 
presented, has already been stated. For the same 
reason, I may occupy another chapter in completing 
the narrative. 

The apparent location of an evangelical church in 
Malta, drew down much indignation on us all. A 
gentleman calling himself “ the Roman consul,” 
averred his firm determination ter demand of the 
Governor “ pienissima soddisfazione ,” plenary satis¬ 
faction, because one of the professors hall affirmed 
to two priests, that the Roman patriarch was deceiv¬ 
ing the* Maltese with jubilee bulls. The worthy 
consul seemed subsequently to have learned, that 
there are people in the world who have the right of 
freedom of thought, and th$t British law and an 
inquisition eanngj; exist in the same country. About 
fee same time, another professor was tried and pu¬ 
nished for some civil offence. This greatly injured 
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the cause. A large crowd surrounded the court, and, 
on learning the result, the man’s own brother could 
not conceal his joy, and remarked—“ Well have them 
all before long.”—“ They will kill you,” said Jesus, 
“ to do God service.” In learning to respect the 
right of private judgment, and the sacred claims of 
conscience, the world is amazingly slow. 

I am now to relate a shocking scene. Oh the 
5th of August, 1826, the first Maltese that called on 
me to declare his love of the reformation, lay dying. 
I tried to lead his mind to the sinner’s friend, ^he 
priests solicited him to confess* but in the external 
faith of the Bible this poor man remained firln to 
the last; yet I did not see clear or even probable 
evidence of a change of heart. Not wishing the 
bystanders to hear all our conversation, 1 addressed 
him in French. The room contained about forty 
persons. After conversing, I knelt down and prayed 
with the dying man. After his death, the methodist 
minister and myself arranged for his funeral. A 
British officer le»yne the garrison hearse. The pro¬ 
cession started at 5 p. m. for Florianne* to about half 
a mile distant, where lay the grave. M5e soon found 
a crowd gathering from all parts of the city. The 
procession was surrounded by hundreds, Aid after¬ 
wards by thousands. The multitude soon began 
shouting, hooting, whistling, and screaming. In a 
few minutes the scene Jjecame terrific. They closed 
in upon us; hurled stones; and placed our life in 
obvious peril. But, in the midst of all, w&kept our 
ranks and our Recent pace,* though the ^de beings 

u $ 
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laid violent hands on the very coffin, and half tore off 
the pall. 

As soon as *we arrived in Piazza San, Georgio, 
before the palace, I ordered the procession to stop, 
and, crossing the square amidst much indignity, I 
addressed the officer of the main guard* and claimed 
military protection. At an outrage so indecent, the 
British officers signified the utmost abhorrence, but 
the captain tpld me he could not act officially, till the 
civil authorities should be present. He therefore 
forthwith sent off for peace officers, and meantime 
kept the savages at a distance by means of his 
solditers. 

We now set forward afresh, being flanked on each 
side by a picket of soldiers with bayonets charged. 
But even their presence could with difficulty open us 
a path through the dense crowd of natives, whose 
screams, and yells, and missiles might have made a 
faint heart quail. “ You see,” said I, to fhe file 
under arms next me, “ you see, my good men, what 
abominable scenes pass under thejiame of religion.” 
“ So it should be, sir,” muttered a papal soldier in 
the rank, apparently an Irishman. The methodist 
minister, an American missionary, and myself were 
in carriages. The glass of mine was smashed. The 
whole island seemed to have got together. Our 
guard, conscious of its weakness, bore all indignities 
in, silence.. Such, doubtless, 0 had been their orders. 

of tltie soldiers had his head gashed with a 
stone. ; 

ygowds of priests, mingling with this immense 
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mob, wickedly excited them to continue this spec¬ 
tacle of indecency and of tumult. But the moment 
we passed out of the gates of the city, on our way to 
Florianne, these were immediately Closed Against the 
mob, except about two or three, hundred, who had 
pressed through along with the funeral procession. 
These lined the ascent, and together with others 
from the vicinity, surrounded the grave-yard, and 
shouted and vociferated during the pAyers at the 
interment. 

On re-entering the city, though still guarded«by 
the soldiers with fixed bayonets, all former insults 
were renewed, perhaps even increased, and the num¬ 
ber of priests surpassed calculation. These were as 
busy as the rest, and nobly exhibited the odium theo- 
logicum, the genius of the papacy. After reaching 
home, guarded to the very door by a military escort, 
or life had not been worth a straw, police officers and 
sentinels were posted both at my house and that of 
the Wesleyan missionary until eleven at night, but a 
patrole paraded the city all night to k^ep the peace. 

Thus terminated a scene, at which humanity shud¬ 
ders, at which decorum recoils, at wffich religion, 
abashed by the abuse of her hallowed name, to sanc¬ 
tion an act that might almost desecrate that of a 
fiend, retires and weeps. Alas, my countrymen! what 
ignis fatuus induces you to lift up your voice, in the 
senate-house of Britaiif, to confirm the falsehood that 
the papal church is now tolerant ?—a house whose 
foundations, laid in the rock of freedom, still shake 
at the name of Sir Everard Digby. 
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This rebellious scene I firmly believe to have 
originated in ghostly intrigue. To deter the natives 
from embracing the gospel, the priests had all along 
declared, that if Any Maltese should die a protestant, 
he must be buried f as a dog,-vthat a broom would 
be placed over his body, and he cast info a common 
ditch. This menace had had much influence. “ I 
wished,” said a native, “ that one of us might die, to 
set this question at rest.” Now was the moment for 
demonstrating the falsehood of the priests, and all 
Malta seemed alive tp the affair. Though unable to 
verify their idle threat, they resolved at all events to 
derange and disturb what they could not prevent. 
No demur was made by them, as to the legality of 
our proceedings; no pretension that to them per¬ 
tained the right of preventing a regular interment; 
but to qualify or efface the favourable impressions 
likely to be made by an orderly sepulture, they had, 
it seems, formed their dark designs, and planned the 
indecent outrage I have very faintly described,—an 
outrage that requires no commentr- ** 

There are two books published by the Tract So¬ 
ciety, which«&11 protestants should carefully peruse; 
“ The Days of Queen Mary,” and “ The Lollards.” 
Highly spiritual, really interesting, and almost amus¬ 
ing, they suit the present age of Europe, which calls 
afresh for a calm and affectionate statement of those 
holy principles, on the ground of which so large a 
portion of it abandoned error, and returned to the 
primitive faith. Having for some time closely studied 
“ The Memoirs of James II.” I feel at a loss to ac- 
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count for the fact that this book, in three thick quarto 
volumes, printed by order of George IV., is edited in 
the genuine spirit of Rome. A work so designed 
to soften down a just dislike of the Stujurts, ought 
to have had a counterpoise in the protestant editor’s 
notes; whereas every note leads the mind but farther 
astray. 

It was very natural that such demonstrations as 
above described, should induce great eaution in the 
professors. The following is a conversation with A. 
B. one of them. “ Why do y # ou not appear at jay 
Italian service now V —■“ I am still a protestant.”— 
“ What is your motive for concealing your faitli, in¬ 
stead of making a good confession before many wit¬ 
nesses V —“ I may become poor, or blind, or sick, 
and who will aid me V —“ The pnmitive Christians 
trusted in God, and Jesus says, ‘ if any man be 
ashanysd of me and of my word, of him will I be 
ashamed in that day.’ ”■—“ But I must think of my 
family. An open profession might ruin us.”—•“ Jesus 
Christ asks, ‘ What shall a man ibe profited, if he 
gain the whole world, and lose his own Soul ?’ ’’— 
“ But these are times, when one feels bound in pru¬ 
dence to conceal his principles.”—“ Did our perse¬ 
cuted Lord compromise, or did his apostfes “? Did 
not Daniel, when Nebuchadnezzar set up an idol to 
be kneeled to, refuse ? and did he not pray at his 
open window V —“ I*mustin a certain sqnse confide 
in man: we have need of each other.”—“ Daniel 
confided in God, and was saved from the devouring 
lions.” 
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I pressed his conscience with a solemn considera¬ 
tion of his awful situation at the bar of judgment, 
should Jesus finally declare, “ I am ashamed of thee, 
as thou wast of ,me.” A native Christian of decided 
piety, it would not have been easy to point to; at 
least Krae of the holy, decided, devoted'characters of 
earlier times: but it is the Spirit’s work, not mine. 
Jesus himself preached for some time to few disci¬ 
ples, and thQse feeble in faith. Future missionaries 
to Malta may “ enter into our labours,” and so “ the 
little one become a thousand.” 

A singular report now spread through the city. 
Such as have studied the mechanism of the church 
of Rome, probably know her habit of occasionally 
putting forth some “ lying wonder," to keep up the 
implicit faith of her sons. This is not “ bearing 
false witness against my neighbour.” The report 
was as follows:—“ A few days ago, a letter sealed 
in black was observed under an altar; and being 
read, was found to declare that on a Friday there 
would be an earthquake of frightful -character in the 
island,” This* was perhaps designed to intimate the 
anger of th^. saints against us. A Friday was a 
very equivocal and safe sort of prophecy. Malta 
rocks with frequent earthquakes, and surely some 
Friday might convince tht> natives that heaven was 
angry with the heretics. The pagan oracles were of 
the same ambiguous character. Thus, 

“ Aio Eacidaa Romanos vincereposse” 

a pagan propnecy during the wars of ancient Rome, 
which may signify either that the Romans should 
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conquer the Eacidi, or the reverse; so that the credit 
of the oracle was in either event perfectly secure. 
This letter«was from some saint, and as the Jubilee 
of 1826 was now closing, it is probable thjs figment 
might have been intended to effect what that had 
failed to achieve—frighten back our few enquirers 
after truth. 

One day the prior of a convent called on me, with 
a small Latin pamphlet just out, containing the 
theses or debates that had recently been held in Val¬ 
letta, by the candidates for holy orders, in the presense 
of their tutors. On reading them over, I found that 
one of them was an attack on “ The Novelty of'the 
Papacy," printed by the Religious Tract Society, 
which I had been circulating. The thesis was as 
follows:—“ Against an opuscule entitled, &c., we 
maintain, from Melchior Canus Dux, that the divine 
Peter was instituted by Christ, head and pastor of the 
universal church."—“ Well,” I said to the prior, “ if 
these priests will only send me their very able argu¬ 
ments in support*.'if this dogma, I will print the 
whole at my own expense, with a reply.” I heard no 
more of it. So public a notice of the 4ract I have 
named demonstrates the fact, that its admirable argu¬ 
ment was felt. It was translated from a jfamphlet 
which appeared in the Mefnchester controversy, be¬ 
tween a papal priest and the late venerable William 
Roby. The London Tjact Society will, iHs hoped, 
kindly exert themselves in its continued circulation, 
in Malta, Italy, Sicily and Sardinia. It is an ex¬ 
cellent version of an excellent tract. 
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In arguing one day with a native, on the right of 
all to read the Scriptures, he was struck with the 
following hypothesis, more than by stronger demon¬ 
stration. Suppose,” said I, “ you had a kind 
father in London or Barbary,—that this father wrote 
you a letter,—that the letter fell into the hands of 
your priest, who boldly forbade you to read it, but 
promised to tell you the contents;—would yoif not 
think yourself fully entitled to read it yourself”?— 
would you thank th§ officious priest, for thus imper¬ 
tinently stepping jn between yourself and your 
parent?—would you not question his motives?— 
would you not suspect the man of some dishonesty ? 
Now, your father in heaven has sent you a letter, 
the Bible, and you have as much right to examine 
its contents, as those of a letter from an earthly 
parent.’’ To a missionary among the misled children 
of Rome, this is a most important point. If was by 
the discovery and reading of the long-lost Bible, that 
a pious Hebrew king reformed the Jewish church, 
swept away its trash of traditionar/lore, and brought 
back its ministers to the written oracles. So Luther, 
by the discovery and inculcation of the same heavenly, 
unalterable, and eternal truth, shook the usurped au¬ 
thority of the aspiring bishop of Rome. No wonder 
the Bible is disrelished and feared, or that so many 
attempts are made to extinguish this “ candle of the 
Lord.” 

From OT'^yof my hearers, who, with his excellent 
lady, bids fair for the kingdom, I received the follow¬ 
ing note:—•“ I can with certainty state, that the 
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perusal of ‘ Father Clement’ has completely opened 
the eyes of a present member of my family, who has 
read it sever&l times*with real satisfaction, and is now 
determined to renounce the errors df the; Roman 
church.” It is with gratitude that I add, she did so, 
and from that day never again entered a papal church, 
up to the period of my departure from Malta, which 
was about six years after her conversion. The gen¬ 
tleman himself had been a member of* the papal 
church, but was many years on§ of my hearers, up 
to the time of my return to England. “ Father 
Clement,” one of the late talented Miss Kennedy’s 
best works, is printed in French. Mr. Lewis, mis¬ 
sionary at Smyrna, sent me an Italian version of it; 
but for want of funds I durst not embark in it. I 
have also by me, now, an admirable treatise by the 
late Dr. Naudi, in Italian, “ On the Nature of a 
Christian, Church.” A right-minded missionary 
would give his wardrobe to print it. It is designed 
for papal minds, and penned by one who well under¬ 
stood a papal mind* 1 .: -disease. I will most thankfully 
resign this valuable manuscript, to any friend of the 
Saviour’s cause, who will promise me to print it, and 
pledge me a copy. An edition of one thousand would 
probably not cost beyond 20 1. 

To those protestants, who* are in the habit of lend¬ 
ing useful books, may I be permitted to recommend 
“ Father Clement 1 ?” Taltbus auxiliis # tempus 
egct the age requires such aids. Among my own 
manuscripts, also, have long been slumbering several 
works, in reply to papers addressed to me abroad. 
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Should any affluent friend of the Redeemer, longing 
for the complete downfall of antichrist, request me to 
resign these manuscripts for publicatiorf, or to edit 
them mygelf, I shall most readily comply. 

While our little reformed church was buffeting with 
enemies without, and false friends within, a shocking 
event transpired in Malta. A capuchin monk was 
found with a young person recently married. This 
sin he had l been in the habit of committing for some 
time. Being of a turbulent spirit, he often fought 
the other monks; r but in those abodes of unhappy 
recluses, such events are by no means infrequent. 
This monk had been compelled to adopt the monastic 
habit by his parents. When taken, it was proposed 
to put him into a close carriage for secresy, but his 
conductors in vain endeavoured to obtain his consent; 
and as he walked along the streets, he repeatedly 
exclaimed aloud: “We are slaves!—it is .cruel!— 
the methodists do right to marry!” When asked 
how he could act in a manner so scandalous; “ How,” 
he replied, “ does his reverence- f/iaintain his family 
at home ?” What a pity, that ever since the twelfth 
century, thio vain and foolish attempt has been made, 
to thwart the sacred laws of God and of nature! 
What a* crime, to oppose the restrictions of fallible 
man, to the sanctions of infallible truth! The abused 
Roman priesthood made a long and vigorous, but 
fruitless struggle, to follow «the law of God, before 
they wt.e compelled to submit to the infatuated 
pope. 4 Even as late as the tenth century, the popes 
had their lawful wives and families at home. The 
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priests of Malta, and those of Greece too, curse the 
addle-headed ascetics’, who reduced them to their 
present lot. 

Finding our mission-house too small for the printing 
and binding establishment, I entered on treaty for 
one belonging to a native nobleiftan, the Marquis 
Testaferrata. It is the custom in Malta to sign a 
contract, drawn up by a notary public. I found the 
first article worded thus: “No religion, whatever 
shall be taught in the house, contrary to the holy 
catholic and apostolic faith.” t! Marquis,” said L, 
“ to that article I will by no means consent.”—“ Then, 
sir, we have not understood each other.”—“ Sir*, I 
am in this island as an humble representative of the 
protestant church, and cannot admit the existence of 
a public document containing such a precedent, a hu¬ 
miliating article, that may be cited on other similar 
occasions.’’—“ Did you not consent to this 1 ?”—“ Yes, 
but not that it should appear in our contract. The 
cause of the Bible is that of God and of truth; and I 
cannot consent thus to humble it. My word is 
enough—a promise is equal to an oath.”’ The article 
was expunged. This conversation transpij^d between 
the Marquis and myself when alone. 

At the notary’s arose another difficulty. This gen¬ 
tleman proceeded to read the.contract prior to signing. 
I then found that after enumerating all the pompous 
titles of my landlord, he announced me as simply 
“ Signor Wilson.” “ Pray stop, Mr. Notary,” I 
said, “ in the rough draft you have copied from, I am 
written the Rev. Mr. Wilson: why is my official 
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designation left out?”—“ Sir, I will not write it.” 
“ What is your reason.”—“ I am not at liberty to 
state it.”—“* This document is 3 public tone: I must 
have *my official name.”—“ If you insist upon the 
title, myTabour is lost, and the affair ends at once.” 
“ Pray, is your difficulty legal or personal ?»—“ It 
is personal.”—“ Then, sir, I wish you a good day.” 

Taking my hat, I quitted the office, but had 
scarcely turned into the next street, when the Mar¬ 
quis overtook me. “ Sir,” said he, “ you need not 
boggle at a title.”—“ My dear Marquis, the insult 
is not to me alone,* or to the church I represent, but 
to yourself too. I am going to Rossignaud, to con¬ 
sult my last contract, made four years ago. If you 
have no objection, he shall draw out one for us. I 
doubt not he will be more respectful.” After some 
objections, the Marquis consented, ahd the contract 
was made, signed and legally attested as a public 
record. On the tenacity exhibited by me on this 
occasion, readers will entertain different opinions. 
I add only one word of explanation. The priests of 
Malta teach* the simple people, that the missionaries 
are mere Jaymen, and cannot benefit their souls. 
Legal documents are serious matters, and to me it 
did not«eem the part of fidelity to the cause of God 
to act otherwise. 

An event npw occurred that occasioned me what 
must, perhaps, be deemed sinful anxiety—a fearful 
thunder Storm. My fears were, lest it should strike 
the mission premises, and thus give occasion to the 
hasty conclusions of papal logic against the cause. 
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EFFECTS OF 'THE LIGHTNING* 

' “ Lord! have respect unto thy name,” was a holy 
prayer after all. These storms are sometimes appal¬ 
ling. Only, eight days previously, a thunderbolt had 
struck a boat, and drowned a man. and woman on 
their voyage to Gozo. 

The storm I allude to burst upon us soon after I 
had taken possession of the house of the Marquis 
Testaferrata. It lasted from ten till midnight. The 
flashes resembled an unbroken stream of vivid white 
flame. The other storm had struck a papal church; 
this struck the cathedral. “ I’have heard many,” 
said a native professor, “ remark within these few 
days, that had your house been struck, it would 
have passed for a visitation against your cause." 
Mrs. W. was lying ill at the time, and one flash ap¬ 
peared to burst right upon her and 'the nurse. It 
was frighful. ‘The nurse fell down in hysterics; but 
God defended us all. Neil day I went to visit a 
house of’ sickness, when I learned a few additional 
particulars. In that very house, the lightning 
smashed a variety of articles, and set fire to a gar¬ 
ment lying upon the bed, which was consumed to 
tinder. A poor sentinel was struck tq, the earth, 
but only stunned. The police officers of the night 
reported that the lightning all the time appeared like 
continuous floods of flame.» All the bells of the city 
kept up an appalling peal during the^ storm ; which 
is done to dispel the electric fluid. On the whole, 
this was the most terrific thunder-storm I ever wit¬ 
nessed in Malta; yet less damage was done than is 
usual. 
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t had in Malta many \ sinful proofs of enmity to 
the void of God. One or two may be subjoined. 
A professedly Christian body that fears, end cannot 
love the Bibla, should seriously ask itself why. 
^‘Perfect *love” would surely “ cast out fear.” One 
day fc Maltese gave me this faet:—“ A young female 
acquaintance had a New Testament. Seeing the 
last three or four leaves tom out, I asked her the 
reason; when she informed me, that a priest had 
tom them away. I asked her why. ‘Because,’ 
said she,. * he told me the last part was not fit or pro¬ 
fitable. reading.’” To this native I pointed out 
Revelations xxii. 18,19, and gave him to understand 
that those verses distinctly condemn the entire tra¬ 
ditionary system of the papacy. On another occasion 
a Maltese died, c after refusing to confess to the priest. 
On searching his house, a New Testament was 
found, when, as I was tftd, “ a priest remarked that 
that fact explained all;—that the refusal to confess 
had resulted from that cursed book! — quel male - 
detto libro .” “ I wot that in igncpaTce” he had cursed 
the book of*God; but what must be thought of a 
church where, even in the priesthood, such ignorance 
is found? 

Befortf I wind up these brief details, it remains 
that a word be subjoined relative to “ La Scuola 
Bethelina ,” orf the Bethel School. This 1 estab¬ 
lished for daily elementary ipstruction. The school 
languished for a while, and finally dwindled to almost 
■nothing. Thii %ct was so much the more afflicting, 
as education is the lever to move Malta, next in rank 
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to the direct proclamation of the gospel from the 
pulpit. 

I still uontinued Italian preaching*and feel per¬ 
suaded with much good resulting; but, though some 
remained firm up to the time I left Malta, yet the 
worthless deportment of others, in whom I placed too 
great confidence, occasioned the retirement of several 
professors, which discouraged the rest. Report even 
proclaimed that our old friend Dr. Naudijiad returned 
to the papal pale, after often taking the communion 
as a protestant. Whether this* were true or false1 
know not. He is now gone before the judge, and is, 
I hope, with God. With the saving truths of* the 
gospel, Dr. N., I fully believe, was well acquainted ; 
and for some years he nobly endured much perse¬ 
cution, and lost for conscience sate a highly res¬ 
pectable medical practice. Had he stood firm! 
had he maintained his principles! had he stood 
fast in the liberty wherewith it is even yet hoped 
Christ had made him free! But that very estimable 
man is gone, aftd,. “ de mortuis nihil nisi bonum." 
May all professors in Malta hold out as well and as 
long! 

In conclusion, 1 only add my hope and prayer, that 
God may gx-aciously prosper the brethren actually 
located on that interesting rock. Can the word of 
God be faithfully preached in vain “? jjNever! “ Thus 
saith the Lord; as the rain and the snow from heaven, 
return not thither but water the earth ;—so shall my 
word be;—it shall not return void, but it shall 
accomplish that which I please, and prosper in the 
thing whereto I sent it.* 
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CLOSING RETROSPECT. 


In closing this summary retrospect, I add my 
sincere and ardent prayer, that on the diligent and 
affectionate labours of all future missionaries the 
smile of heaven may rest. Fifteen years did our 
brethren toil in the fair isles of the Pacific, ere it 
pleaSed God to give success; yet, as that success 
came at length, so will it, beyond question, prove in 
the happy experience of Malta. Much has been 
done. Prejudice has been weakened. Mind, so 
long dormant in the lethargic repose of death, has 
bgen roused to enquiry. Ghostly chicanery has been 
unmasked. The Bible has been spread. Schools 
have been training the youth of the island. The 
press has furnished admirable elementary and Chris¬ 
tian books. Several reforms have been effected by 
the local government, highly creditable to its pater¬ 
nal character. English magazines are read by 
the natives. Galignani’s dispassionate paper from 
Paris finds its way among them. The Malta Ga¬ 
zette has, of late years, been edited in a tone that 
reflects much honour on the government secretary. 
Sir Frederick Hankey. I was told by a gentleman 
in office at .Jtalta, that a large proportion of the 
rising gentry have lost confidence in the papal faith, 
and inclifte strongly to scepticism. “ The bread is 
cast upon the waters, and* shall be seen after many 
days.” If a stanza from Watts be not mal d propos 
here, 1 would thus give ut^;ranee to a sentiment, 
based at once both on prophecy and promise;— 

“ The Lord shall my host hopes fulfil, 

In months midyears to come: 

The Lord, who dwells on Zion's hill, 

Shall send the jjlcssing home.” 
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Without the salvation of souls, nothing is achieved. 
Short of such an effect, the most cheering result of 
missionary*effort falls immeasurably below our aims. 
In this point of view, however, I entertain the most 
animating hopes; but beyond this general declaration 
I will not step, leaving the rest “ to that day.” That 
some have been truly converted I make no doubt; 
but to that statement neither modesty nor wisdom 
seems to suggest any addition. And as t<j the painful 
thought that, had we been more diligent, more hum¬ 
ble, more prayerful, more on the alert, “ we should 
have seen greater things than these;” may that most 
humiliating impression improve the heart, and,* in¬ 
stead of ending in useless despondency, and slothful 
regrets, may it prove a stimulus to more vigilant 
exertion in future! 

The preceding details exhibit, in brief, the specific 
kinds of good, which divine Providence permitted us 
to realize from our operations in Malta, and in what 
respects we have failed. The advantages and diffi¬ 
culties peculiar ft this station I have explained; and 
only add a few cursory remarks on the questions— 
What are the best missionary plans fgr Malta?— 
What may render facilities more efficient?—What 
may best nullify opposition ? To this I Elicit the 
notice of brethren, now m the island from other 
societies. 

1. What arc the best,^missionary plans for Malta ? 

In the foreground 1 place zealous, spiritual, 
regular preaching of the gospel; which, however, 
must partake some small measure of controversy. 

n 2 
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PLANS SUGGESTED. 


Whatever others may say of a controversial ministry, 

I heed them not. That of Christ and his apostles 
was often controversial; and, in following such 
guides, I feel myself on firm ground. By contro¬ 
versy the reformation was effected, and, be it re- 
merfibered,—Malta is a papal island. Small trea¬ 
tises, unfolding the truth of God, and exposing the 
heresy of the pope, in a mild, manly and spiritual 
style, followed up by friendly and assiduous inter¬ 
course with the priesthood and natives generally, are 
such means as God usually blesses. 

In Malta a sleepless press is required; not so much 
for'the locality, since works printed on the spot 
cannot be circulated, except by special licence from 
government, but to pour its productions into Italy, 
Corsica, Sicily, : Sardinia, Greece, and other surround¬ 
ing nations. For Malta itself, some clever devotional 
works should be printed in England, France, or Italy. 
Purged of their heresy, their own devotional books 
may sometimes prove the best for papal countries. 

Add a blameless , holy walk, .and an affectionate 
method of address. “ Which of you convincetli me 
of sin?” a^d, “he loveth our nation,” are a key to 
many hearts. An immoral missionary I never knew; 
but, if there were one, the sooner he would hide him¬ 
self from the sight of those whom he would wish to be 
won over to tr^.th, the better. A spotless reputation, 
united with love to God am| man, I have seen pro¬ 
duce, I had almost said, magical effects. 

Let the j be a visible missionary establishment, 
one to which passers by. may point and say, “ there 
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dwells the missionary; there we can obtain books; 
there enquirers are heard, and worshippers assem¬ 
ble.” The fault of the papacy is, building convents 
for drones; that of protestants is,* hiring secular 
dwelling houses, in which even .an ardent spirit is 
too frequently overlooked among the mass;—his 
house is so poor, the better sort shun it; or so fine, 
“ the poor” are afraid of it. How often have I 
observed, that even in places where missionaries in¬ 
tended a permanent settlement, .and God has thrown 
before them open doors, their efforts have been muah 
impeded by their restricting themselves to a com¬ 
mon dwelling house, instead of building a church, 
house and school rooms. 1 may also add that in the 
plan I submitted to our Board, in 1823, for our future 
operations in Greece, some reasons are, I think, as¬ 
signed for my impression, that our Lord’s plan of 
sending.out his messengers two and two should not 
be so frequently overlooked. In fine, I humbly con¬ 
ceive a life of vagrant efforts, without a centre of 
operations, is seldorh productive of permanent good; 
for which reason, while one missionary is a solitary 
wanderer, a colleague ought ever to refnain at the 
chief station, to form the nucleus of a church, or 
foster one already existing. 

2. What may render local facilities more efficient ? 

Let the missionary make himself ^complete mas¬ 
ter of the actual relations of this island witfi Britain, 
that he may fully know how far his missionary 
efforts may extend, without intrenching upon, native 
rights. Without such knowledge, he may be 
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OPPOSITION COUNTERACTED. 


stopped by ideal claims, or offend against real ones. 
Let him keep, a good understanding with the local 
authorities. During all my long'years in Malta, I 
never ones attended a government or other ball, nor 
even, a charitable exhibition, at the teatro; but I 
have , at times, deemed it my duty to be present at a 
government levee, as a humble representative of the 
Missionary Society. 

A missionary in this, or any other papal country, 
must be perfect in the theological points at issue, 
between revelation and the Roman apostacy. He 
must study Bible truth profoundly, and combat only 
the most accredited writers on the papal side. 
Then, though a statement of gospel truth is his 
usual business, he need not fear to enter the lists 
occasionally, provided he buckle on the divine pano¬ 
ply in the love of God and of mankind. But when¬ 
ever he finds the mind fairly open to truth, .let him 
drop controversy and preach the cross. 

Whenever God shall really convert priests, their 
co-operation jnust be secured. But the utmost cau¬ 
tion is required, as so many pretended converts press 
forward, “ bnly for the loaves and fishes.” Native 
talent is ever the most efficient, provided the agent 
be a changed character—a holy man. 

3. What may best nullify opposition'! 

Holy deport/rent—a mild carriage—reasoning out 
of the scriptures—zealous arrd prudent preaching— 
persevering, sleepless, eagle-eyed watching for occa¬ 
sional openings in Providence—patient endurance of 
opposition. When the people have spat upon me as 1 
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passed under their balconies, 1 never saw it. Such 
insults 1 ever made it a point not to see. To feel 
them gratifies youf foe; to mew? them is not winning 
souls, nor “ turning the other cheek to the smiter.” 
These things will effect much i^ood, as part of the 
system of means; as to the efficient cause, omnipo¬ 
tent grace alone can neutralize any opposition, hut 
especially the formidable rancour of popery. 

If to the above be added school instruction on the 
most extensive possible scale, much may be hoped. 
It is here the kind missionary wins the youthfjd 
mind, ere the poison of bigotry begins to rankle. 
By frequent visits to the schools, he makes an e*arly 
acquaintance with the young; and if he have an 
affectionate heart and manner, he at once pours into 
their mind the best instruction, and wins their respect 
and esteem. The Jesuits understand this much better 
than stgne of God’s ministers, both in England and 
abroad. The education of the young may be a slow 
method of converting man from sin and idolatry, 
but it is often sure-; and much mature reflection has 
led me to the conclusion, that it is the means to 
which God, in these latter days, has jnost attached 
his blessing. 

1 have thus furnished a few r unvarnished details 
of the success, difficulties and prospects of the 
Malta mission ; nor am I conscious of having, in 
one instance, distorted*or obscured facts. Much has 
been effected in this locality, and Greece will feel for 
centuries the blessings, which our press and others 
have conferred upon her children. But still, " there 
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remaineth much land to be possessed,” and the 
watchword of the missionary labourer must ever be, 
—“ nil actum dum agendum nothing is done while 
any thing remains undone.* 

* Ijj an interview I had ijith the govcmi*, the Marquis of Hastings, some 
short time after Capt. Atchison and Lieut. Dawson had been cashiered 
for omitting to perforin the very uusoldierlikc duty of presiding at bell- 
ringing and paterero-firing, in honour of San Lorenzo; and immediately 
subsequent to the galling insolence of knocking off a British officer’s hat 
during a procession of monastics. To this latter atfaii the Marquis led our 
conversation, expressed, though a very mild r.nd gentlemanly character, 
the most marked indignation #t this sacerdotal insolence. 

J, only add, for the information of protostants. officers and men, in garri¬ 
son at Malta, that the authorities do nut expect them to touch their hats 
to tho passing host; but—and this is added with much regret —it is, even 
yet, a standing garrison order, that to this farinai deity of Malta is to be 
offered, wherever it passes, the very high military honour of presenting 
arms' A kind, considerate government should cease at once to violate the 
sacred rights of an English conscience. 
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A GLANCE AT GREECE.—GEOGRAPHY.—POPULATION.—PRODUCTIONS.— 
CLIMATE.— RUINS. — ANTIQUITY. — INTRODUCTION. OK THE 008- 
PE1..—MAKS'-UILL. — PAUL’S VISIT.—PRIMITIVE CHURCH—ALTERED 
CONDITION. 

I now pass from Malta; aiul, though in the follow¬ 
ing sheets the reader will find some additional refe¬ 
rences to that island, I must now request him to 
accompany me to Greece, the principal scene of my 
missionary labours. Little need be said here, with a 
view to describe that classic land. Of ancient Greece 
you could inform yourself at school. You, there, 
perhaps, learned to bound it, to people it, to falter 
out some parts of its divine language, to name the 
master minds of Its cities, to know the ipmates of its 
forests, its groves, and its waters, to mingle in the 
affrays of its heroes, to philosophize with its sages, 
to glow with its orators, and to soar with its poets. 
Hut oar travels are over the Greece of the passing 
age, living Greece, free Greece, nonynally Christian 
Greece;—that Greece once so celebrated in the 
classic page, but in eflV*t blotted out of tfie map of 
Europe from the Roman conquest to that of the 
Moslems, a period of a thousand generations and a 
thousand more. 
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LIMITS OF FnliE GREECE. 


Greece lies far up in the Mediterranean, “ the 
great sea” of £he inspired penman. Place it between 
the thirty-sixth and the fortieth degree of north 
latitude, and between the nineteenth and the twenty- 
fourth of east longitude. Bound it on the north by 
a line from the gulph of Arta on the west, to that of 
Yolo on the east. Bound it again on the east by the 
blue waves of the Aegean: on the south by the Me¬ 
diterranean* and on the west by the Ionian sea and 
the gulph of Venice. The limits of free Greece 
Were so defined, after a most ardent and sanguinary 
struggle had terminated in her happy emancipation 
from the hated yoke of the Turks, in the year 1830. 

Thus bounded, Greece forms a magic circle of 
about a thousand miles, filled with a series of beau- 
tifully diversified sunny vales and snowy mountains, 
and intersected with numerous smaller, and three 
larger rivers,—the Aspropotomos, the Ilufias, ami 
the Vasilicos.* Among its mountainous elevations 
the St. Elias or Tagetus and the midland chain 
occupy the first place; and of its'vernal vales, that of 
Argos, that of Olympia or Elis, and that of Tripolitsa 
or Arcadia We most renowned. 

The numerous towns and villages within this circle, 
often occupying and enlivening the most lovely and 
romantic situations, are peopled with about a million 
and a quarter If human beings, engaged in agricul¬ 
ture, commerce, the less complex mechanical arts and 
domestic affairs. These, as the following pages will 
* 

9 Thu term imuii-' wlutu-riwr, fnmi <twrf>nr ami irnrtifn'n; 

Kulias is the Aljihcu.'. VasilictV Ihu Euiotas. 
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shew, are discerning, ingenious, crafty, generous, 
hospitable, enterprising and ignorant,. yet thirsting 
for knowle3ge. 

The woods and forests of Greede abound with 
wild boars, jackals, hares, wolveg, wild cats, lypxes 
and chamois; whilst the principal feathered tenants 
of her sylvan groves and mountain glens are finches, 
nightingales, eagles, owls and falcons. 

The surface of this lovely land is riddy covered 
and adorned with waving com,. Indian maize, olive- 
grounds, vineyards, orange groves, and, almond, 
mulberry and other fruit trees. And, as if to give a 
fine finish to every enclosure, the fields are fenced 
with laurel, roselaurel, dogrose, aloes and geraniums. 
The pastures are numerous, and well stocked with 
flocks of sheep and goats. These are attended by 
shepherds in arms, boys in rags, or girls in rustic 
finery; and give additional life and interest to the 
green hills and sunny vales, over which they are 
scattered. 

Over all this vegetation and life, is spread a sky 
generally fair, and blue and serene; and although 
occasionally the thunder peal will disperse the af¬ 
frighted cattle, the nipping frost compel the native 
to draw the thick capote over his brawny shoulders, 
and copious showers descend to waty the earth; yet 
the sun smiles during the greater portion of the year. 

But lovely as is this 4and, and diversified as are its 
natural attractions; these have a mighty rival in the 
massy remnants of a marble fane, of a eyelopian wall, 
of an altar or an amphitheatre, which here and there 
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meet the eye of the traveller, attest a brighter age 
“ long, long ago,” and revive historic recollections and 
illustrious names with a power,'which in no other 
situation . they* could command. And, as if to 
teach at once the ^former glpry and present humi¬ 
liation of Greece, he will often discover, amidst the 
still magnificent remnants of some ancient city, the 
few miserable huts of the present humble occupants 
of the soil. • 

Greece must have been peopled very soon after 
the deluge. The Trojan war commenced at least 
nine hundred years prior to the Christian era; but 
even at that early period, the numerous states of 
Greece appear to have been extremely populous. 
Even for the opinion that the father of the Greeks 
was Javan, the fourth son of Japheth, there exists a 
larger amount of evidence than some may imagine. 
The ancient Greeks were, as is well knowQ, styled 
I ones or Jaones, a name indicating their connection 
with Javan. In the Old Testament, not only are 
the Greeks called Javan, but Greece herself bears 
the same name ; and this w r as the earliest profane ap¬ 
pellation of the country. It is under this very name, 
that God predicts the entrance of gospel light into 
this land of Plato and of Gregory: “ The Lord 
shall send his ambassadors to Javan, who dwells in 
the isles afar o^'.”* 1 believe this prediction refers to 

the Ionian Isles, in which, our mission was first 
established. Alexander, whose arms, with those 
of Philip his father, subjugated Greece to the yoke 

* l‘ia!iih. Ixvi. 10. 
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of Macedonia, is styled prophetically “ the king of 
Javan.”* Nor should we fail to remark, that the 
natives of fndia designate those of Greece Yavanas 
or Javanas. /, j and y are often used promiscuously; 
thus for John many qsed to write Iohn, and ^ the 
Greeks of the present day write ’lam/?, which we 
frequently express by Yannes. There can, perhaps, 
be little doubt, that both the name of the Greeks, as 
given by our Hindoo fellow subjects, and their con¬ 
tempt of that people, are alike traceable to the in¬ 
roads and aggressive feats achieved in India by tl» 
ambitious son of Philip. Let me add the fact, that 
it is from a son of Deucalion, the Elishali of the 
sacred oracles, that the Greeks of the classic ages 
derived the name of Hellenes, a name retained to 
this day by the natives of living Greece.f 

Unblest with the light of revelation, the ancient 
Greeks,—a fact painfully obvious in the productions 
of their poets and historians,—were sunk, like the 
Romans, to the lowest grade of vice and of woe. Alas! 
what is, or can fie, the proudest achievement of hu¬ 
manity, what the brightest beam from the lamp of 
reason, apart from the light and grace of the word and 
spirit of God? No fact demonstrates more com¬ 
pletely the necessity of some divine revelation, than 
the moral state of Greece fit the brichest era of her 
history. “ Man at his best estate is^dtogether van¬ 
ity.” How true this is in reference to the Greeks and 
Romans, in their purest and most favouring age, is too 

* Dan. \iii. 21. x. 20. t Gen. x.4. 
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MARS’-/(ILL. 


evident from their own poets and historians, and from 
the opening of the epistle to the church at Rome. 

But the “ unknown God” of Athens had pity on 
Greece. $y his*all-pervading providence, the Old Tes¬ 
tament had long before the appstolic age been transla¬ 
ted into Greek, by order of an Egyptian prince; and to 
this version, when addressing the children of Javan, 
appeal was made by the apostles. This volume of 
profound wisdom is the best pioneer to a herald of 
the cross. “ The entrance of thy word,” O God 
tvf truth! “ giveth light.” “ Hinc luccmand its 
systematic withdrawment on the part of the papacy, 
is the fatal dry rot, that has rendered that once proud 
barque a sheer and shattered hulk. 

But the possession of the Old Testament scriptures 
was followed by apostolic labours, and divine suc¬ 
cess. Many of her gifted population early received 
and obeyed the gospel. As I stood on Mars’-Ilill, 
on the very platform from which the apostle of the 
gentiles delivered his pious and splendid sermon to 
the Athenians,* what wonder if trie grave of Leo¬ 
nidas, the gardens of Plato, or the plain of Mara¬ 
thon, should appear as diminutive, as the hut of an 
Arab, side by side with the pyramids of the birthland 
of Moses ? The associations connected with the one, 
possess, to a Christian mind, an interest and a glory 
which far excel those excited by the others. Of 
classic localities, these pages, will perhaps show that 
the writer is an ardent admirer; but an Iliad of feats, 


* Ste Acts xvii. 16 31. 
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or a hecatomb of heroes, could not rival the greater 
achievements of the cross in Greece, their obscu¬ 
ration and their revival. “ The Jews may require a 
sign, and the Greeks seek after wisdom; but Christ 
crucified” is, after all, “ the power of God and the 
wisdom of God.” To the heart of a sinner, no 
theme can equal that which attracted the attention of 
the Athenians, and claims the homage of a world. 
May every Greek, from Cape Matapan to Rumelia, 
from mount Athos to Arta, soon learn to value this 
cardinal truth, —“ If the son of ipan shall make you 
free, ye shall be free indeed;” free from a worse 
than Othoman, a worse than Egyptian bondage, free 
from the yoke of sin. 

It is well known that of ancient Greece the most 
celebrated city was Athens; and since*this renowned 
place has again struggled into eminence, and become 
the capital of the infant kingdom of Otho, it bids fair 
to rival its ancient glories. 

Athens rose into being about 1600 years prior to 
the incarnation. • Far science, for wealth, for archi- 
tectural grandeur and for unnumbered conquests, its 
inhabitants were anciently famous through Europe 
and the east. Not less, it seems, than forty colonies 
owned Athens as their prolific parent. Fbr near 
five hundred years, she was ruled by kings of the 
family of Cecrops, her original founder, and a native 
of Egypt. By perpetuaj Archons, apxomet, a word 
now used in Greece as tantamount to gentlemen, 
Athens was governed subsequently for about eigh¬ 
teen generations more. At langth, in the year of the 
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world 3412, about 600 years before the birth of 
Christ, it became a republic. 

Long before the visit of St. Paul, and the found¬ 
ing of the Greek church at Athens, this far-famed 
city gave birth to a constellation of illustrious sages, 
whose names, in'all the civilized nations, are still 
famous and familiar. Among her philosophers were 
Solon, Socrates and Aristides. Among her captains 
she ranks*, with feelings we can well excuse, Mil- 
tiades, Cimon, Themistocles and Phocion,—names 
p,t which any generous youth of living Greece knows 
but too well how to glow. Nor is an Athenian of 
this day less elated, at the remembrance that Demos¬ 
thenes was a native of his birthland, than a Briton is 
at the name of Alfred, of Newton, of Wellington. 
But Athens was not unskilled in adversity. Twice 
did the barbaric Persians burn the city to a heap of 
ashes; and its almost quixotic struggles against 
both Persia and Sparta, occasionally brought it to the 
very brink of ruin. 

Yain is the light of human philosophy; vainer 
still is that of “ philosophy falsely so called.” “ Pro¬ 
fessing thqjnselves to be wise,’’the nations of Greece 
“ became fools.” To idolatry of the grossest cha¬ 
racter, they added the usual follies and vices of pagan 
delusions. Hesiod and Varro estimate the deities 
of ancient Greece at 30,000. No wonder, then, that 
we find Paul* speaking of “ Gods many, and lords 

t • ^ , . # 

many,” m his epistle to Corinth. This latter city 
lies about forty miles from Athens; and to one 
portion of Paul’s letter, to the church there, a know 
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lodge of the idolatry, the vanity, and the vices of 
classic Greece, imparts great beauty and force:— 
“ Where is the wise'? where is the disputer of this 
world*? Hath not God made foolish,^— z/Awpape, 
stultified—the wisdom of this world*? For after 
that, in the wisdom of God, life world by wfsdom 
knew not God, it pleased God, by the foolishness 
of preaching, to save them that believe. For the 
Jews require a sign, and the Greeks seek after 
wisdom ; but we preach Christ crucified, to the 
Jews a stumbling-block, and ty the Greeks foolii^i- 
ness; but to them that are saved, both Jews and 
Greeks, Christ the power of God and the wisdom of 
God:”*—the power of God to change the heart, and 
the wisdom of God to illumine the mind. 

It was, in fact, the zealous, fearless, warm-hearted 
preaching of Paul, enforced by the sacred Spirit’s 
influences, that first originated the church in this 
celebrated city of sages. The history of this is re¬ 
corded in the Acts of the Apostles.! On arriving 
at Athens, this’* most devoted missionary forthwith 
visited, as the humbler missionary of the present age 
is wont to do, the scenes of pagan worship; and 
observing the city “ wholly given up to idolatry,” 
preached to the. natives the divine science*of salva¬ 
tion through the vicarious* sufferings of the Son of 
God. At this epoch the greatest celebrity still 
attached to the sages, the schools, and the philo¬ 
sophic sects of Athens. On the banks of the Ilissus, 
a small stream, for 1 have sprang across it, stood the 

* 1 Cor. i. 21 —24. * f See chap. xvii. 


O 
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Lyceum, where the Stagirite had taught. In the 
shady walks of the academy, part of the Ceramicus, 
the Tuilleries of Athens, the disciples of Plato read 
lectures to crowds of admiring youths. The Stoics 
or porchmen, the Cynics or snarlers, and the luxu¬ 
rious* Epicureans, h&d, at the visit of Paul, full hold 
of the public mind, and swayed it by the eloquence, 
the profundity and the subtilty of their doctrines, 
doctrines too well fitted for the carnal mind. 

From the inspired document just named, we find the 
leaders of two of th^se sects, the Epicurean and the 
Stoic, “ encountered Paul.” Because this holy man 
“ preached Jesus and the resurrection,” they ima¬ 
gined him to be announcing some new deities, with 
which their calendar was already as surcharged as 
that of the papal canonists; and hence they con¬ 
temptuously enquired of each other,—“ What will 
this babbler say ?” * let the reader study in this 
connexion the noble and pious reply of the apostle,! 
as he stood on the platform of the court of Areopagus 
on Mars’-Hill. A more illustrious‘‘testimony to di¬ 
vine truth cannot be imagined; and as it was made 
amidst the .foes of Christ, was the first Christian 
sermon preached at Athens, and, in God’s hands 


* The term rendejpd babbler, • rtmpiiaXoyoc, means a sccdpickcr. 
I suppose it was contemptuously applied to such orators, as were obliged to 
have a constant recourse to their notes, like a bird in picking up seeds. 
An attentive reader of the New Testament will find, that \Lyta ought often 
to have been rendered / mean. It is so used in Greece to this day, as dire 
in French and IU ,: an. See l Cor. xv. 50. 


t Acts xvii. ‘12—31. 
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was the means of founding the church of Greece, it 
possesses an unspeakable interest. 

Among *the converts thus won to the gospel, we 
find Dionysius, one of the judges of the court, and an 
Athenian lady named ^Damaris. These first fruits 
of Athens formed the nucleus of a Christian church in 
that very important city;—a church, whose broken 
fragments have survived all the sad vicissitudes of 
Greece, down to the present day. 

It was to an Athenian lad^, named Pangalis, I 
was indebted for my first sight pf Mars-Hill, and pi' 
the venerable rostrum from which the apostle preached 
to the assembled natives. This yet stands where 
the court of the Areopagus used to sit in judgment. 
It is a stone erection, jutting about five feet out of the 
hill side, about six feet in length* having lateral 
steps, also of stone, at the right and left, and steps at 
the front facade. It stands about five or six feet in 
elevation. The back of this platform is fixed in the 
hill side. Long buried beneath the crumbling debris 
of the hill, it ifcas • eventually excavated, I think, 
about fifty years ago, by M. Pouqeville; and this in¬ 
teresting remnant of antiquity still survives, to attest 
the facts of the apostolic record. Nor is it, like the 
ideal relics of the lying monks of the Tyber, a mere 
figment of the imagination,*or a piou* fraud: it is the 
veritable rostrum itself. 

I once asked a young Greek, of the name of Koon- 
dures, if he could furnish any information relative to 
that interesting altar seen by St. Paul, on or near this 
celebrated hill, erected “ to the unknown God.” “ 1 

o 2 
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will tell thee,” said he, “ what I have heard,” and he 
proceeded as follows. 

“ In ancient times there was at Athens a direful 
pestilence, /ua iftopepa nravwic\a. Under its most 
, malignant influence, the citizens were dying day by 
day, in large and appalling numbers. For relief, 
recourse was had to all the gods in succession. Vic¬ 
tims bled on altar after altar, and prayers were made 
to deity after deity, till all the gods of our forefathers 
had been tried in vain, garaiwv. The poor Athenians 
were all but desperate. What to do they could not 
imagine. To every God they had applied, and yet 

a 

the plague, like an insatiable hydra, was fast depo¬ 
pulating the devoted city. At length it occurred to 
them that, perhaps, the pestilence might have been 
sent by some deity not yet known to them, and who 
was angry because not honoured in that great city. 
To make sure work, therefore, they forthwith erected 
one altar more, on which to offer a propitiatory sacri¬ 
fice ; and because this deity was a stranger to them, 
they inscribed upon the altar the words cited by Paul, 
t to ayvwarw 0ew —to the unknown God.” 

All this seems natural. How far it may be true, 
is not easily determinable. It is, however, well 
known, that Thucidides gives heartrending details 
of a plague that < fell upon* Athens before the visit of 
St. Paul, and possibly this might be the one referred 
to by Koondures. Most justly, at all events, might 
Paul exclaim, on observing the blindness of Athe¬ 
nian devotion,—“ whom therefore ye ignorantly wor¬ 
ship, Him declare I unto you.” There is in the ori- 
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ginal a beauty lost in the English version, nor is it 
easy to transfuse it; it is a sort of jeu de mot on the 
epithet unknown ;.for the term we rentier ignorantly 
is a most pointed allusion to ayvwa?w or unknown. 
It is tantamount to this: “ You call the God un- 
known, and so He is to you; but* whom ye unknow¬ 
ingly worship, that Jehovah whom ye are feeling 
after, Him declare I unto you.” 

How lovely, how extremely lovely wa$ the ancient 
church, as founded by Christ and his apostles! 
Christianity was then a simple |aith, equally remote 
from the blandishments of a false philosophy, and 
from the degrading and officious rites of a spurious 
and superstitious devotion. It was, such as the 
scriptures describe it, sorrow for sin, love to God, 
faith in a crucified Redeemer, and a ‘holy life. Pri- 
native believers were content with a pure and intel¬ 
ligible qreed, few in its articles, and tolerant in its 
spirit, and derived exclusively from the written 
oracles of God. 0 blessed days of Greece, and of 
the universal ch\trch! It was the golden age of 
both, lint alas!— 

Tempora mutant, et nos mutaraur in illi*. 

The pyramid is now inverted. The edifice is de¬ 
faced. The river of God.has changed its course. 

“ The first is last, and the last first” From her 
high pre-eminence in holy simplicity, religion has 
been degraded in Greece. The voice of Christ and 
of his apostles has yielded to that of ignorant canon¬ 
ists and superstitious ascetics. The influence of 
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wrong-headed and officious monks has proved far too 
great in Greece, too great every where in their day. 
Prior to the eighth century, when the Greek church 
happily separated from that of Rome, the latter had 
effectually corrupted this oriental church, and reduced 
her to a supple handmaid; while a system of anti- 
scriptural will-worship and meaningless pomp, had 
usurped the high throne of apostolic doctrine and 
devotion. « 

In vain, in vain will Greece hope for national ele¬ 
vation, while her portion of the visible church is left 
unpurified. To be free, intellect must stand where 
God has placed it, unfettered, inquisitive, and humbly 
seeking knowledge at the inspired fountain head, not 
at the broken cistern of synods or of councils. Homer 
sings that the slave is but half a man—the slave of 
misguided ecclesiastics is not even that. 

But Greece is awaking from her long and letheful 
dream. Man may be a slave, but mind will assert 
its freedom. A considerable change is demanded in 
the entire framework of the Greek church,—in dis¬ 
cipline and in doctrine. The honour of Christ, the 
glory of truth, the purity of original Christianity, the 
well-being of the soul, the real felicity of Greece—all 
are clamorous for a speedy and an efficient ecclesias¬ 
tical reform. Nor will infidelity cease in Italy, in 
Germany, in Malta or in Greece, so long as that 
vile superstition, in which .officious ignorance has 
enshrouded Christianity, shall prevent the thinking 
mind and the philosophic eye from perceiving the 
original beauties of the.gospel. 
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Why, in 1780, did France rise up a nation of infi¬ 
dels i Simply because papal innovation had griev¬ 
ously obseured primitive truth, and ghostly oppres¬ 
sion had absolutely goaded the people to madness. 
The priests sowed ignorance, and atheism was the 
crop. For it is a false, pagan <fnd monastic m&xim, 
that ignorance is the parent of devotion; it is only the 
mother of superstition ,—a weak, a sickly-minded and 
demoralizing superstition. 1 need not tell the intel¬ 
ligent, that the world will never want infidels, so long 
as the simple beauties of original Christianity, such 
as it appears in the sacred writings, are hid in the 
mist of hypocritical observances, and unmeaning 
rites. Farce and pantomime, pomp and grimace 
have long degraded religion, and to cultivated and 
encpiiriiig intellects have proved a painful stumbling 
block. Mind asks a reason for things, and to meet 
this proper demand the whole of the gospel says, 
“ come and let us reason together.” But until the 
Augean stable of ignorance and ascetic error be swept, 
and the thick shades of moral darkness dissipated by 
the holy, refulgent light of eternal truth, fresh from 
the mind of God, Greece cannot obtain her des¬ 
tined elevation, nor the church of Greece be a 
scriptural pale. To this very important topic we 
shall revert in a subsequent chapter. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

GROUNDS OF THE GREEK MISSION.—MELANCHOLY STATE OF GREECE. 

—THE FRESS* A SPECIFIC.—SYLLABUS OF PUBLICATIONS.—BRIEF 

REVIEW OF THEM.—BOOKS DISTRIBUTED.—RESULTS. 

With the theory and results of the Greek mission, 
important as it must for a long period be, some of the 
friends of the sacred cause seem not to have become 
acquainted. Nor is it, perhaps, a very easy matter 
to convince all of its utility; though the labours of 
brethren from other missionary institutions precisely 
resemble our own, both in the machinery selected, 
and in its blessed effects upon the rising country of 
Chrysostom and C'oraes. When 1 consider those 
effects, and that the popularity—nay, even the effici¬ 
ency of a mission depends not a little on the unosten¬ 
tatious details of the Missionary Chronicle, I frankly 
own a small amount both of surprise and of grief, 
that from 4ts well-conducted pages the Greek mission 
has been too muqh excluded; or, to say the least, has 
not been allowed to prefer its just claims to the sym¬ 
pathies and prayers of the Christian public. The 
earlier fathers of the society took up the mission to 
the classic land with a noble and edifying ardour—an 
ardour, whose resuscitation in sister societies I hail 
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with a high measure of satisfaction. Yet I should 
not, at this moment, like to hear of any addition to 
our own strength in Greece; since other societies 
so assiduously cultivate that field, acd because the 
claims on Bloomfield-street, so loudly pressed by 
India, China, and the west, seem to justify a curtail¬ 
ment of expenditure in other places. 

The Greek mission, now' carried on by my estima¬ 
ble colleague, the Rev. I. Lowndes, wag originally 
undertaken in conformity with that provision in the 
constitution of the London Missionary Society, whielj 
comprises within its philanthropic scope “ heathen 
and other unenlightened countries.” The wants and 
the woes of Greece have, since then, happily drawn 
to her aid brethren from sister institutions on both 
sides of the Atlantic; and distant, fat distant be the 
day, when these heralds of the cross shall cease “ to 
pass through Macedonia and Achaia;” since “a great 
and an effectual door is opened.” though “there are 
many adversaries and should the purer churches of 
Christ ever abandon Greece, Rome would most 
heartily rejoice. The prurient anxiety of “ the man 
of sin ” to renew the efforts he so often made in the 
middle ages, down to the Council of Florence, and 
to the very fall of the Greek empire, \?hen the 
sovereignty of the Turks effectually ^arrested all his 
hopes and all his efforts, would again excite him to 
put forth his sleepless aud unhallowed finesse, and 
one might from that day date the resurrection of hope 
and of triumph to this oldest and mos^ practised foe 
to the light and liberty of Greece. 
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We had not been long in the Greek mission, ere 
we discovered that it had a character all its own. 
The wants and the supplies, the evils and the anti¬ 
dotes of Greece, differ much from those of heathen 

r 

nations. It was ours to minister to a mind diseased 
Weed, but not to'any great extent infidel. We had 
to combat with Christianity paganised, with semi¬ 
heathenism baptised with the Christian name; with 
the errors ,and vices, the dogmas and sophistries of 
Platonists, Pharisees, and old Numidian monks, 
.under a visor. In .short, we could not fail to obtain 
an early perception of the fact, that the grand evil of 
Greece was a soul-ruining dereliction of divine truth, 
united to its profession, a fearful departure from God, 
with a professed adherence to his Son, treason with a 
kiss, rebellion "with loyal words, “ the form of god¬ 
liness with the denial of its power.” 

Having studied the condition of the people, we 
soon learned what means were best suited to improve 
it; and speedily saw that every power and every mo¬ 
ment must be consecrated to this object. 

I. It was evident that Greece wanted scriptural 
education.« During the entire period of her widow¬ 
hood in the dark ages, and under the regime of the 
Turks, Greece seems to have shared but slenderly 
indeed in the#blessings of knowledge; for what, 
throughout all those ages, does one find, save here 
and there a monastic pedagpgue ? and what, but the 
same, m«'t our enquiry on our first entrance upon the 
field of the cli/ssic land‘d In the island of Chios, which 
the Venetians taught our earlier travellers to write. 
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Scio, off Chesme, on the coast of Smyrna, also at 

Haivali or Cydoni®, and, I think, in Smyrna itself, 

there existed, before the revolution of 1821, highly 

respectable schools, for a country set circumstanced; 

but the mass, the people, the youth, the females* like 

• • 
their own elegant statues, were f&ir but mindless: 

“ Like marble polished, yet like marble blind.” 

II. Greece wanted books .—Some Russian Greeks 
of the Zozimades family had, indeed, with a truly 
patriotic spirit, republished som$ of the early Greejc 
classics, for gratuitous distribution among her aspiring 
youth. I also saw modern Greek translations of the 
Life of Napoleon, Johnson’s Rasselas, Goldsmith’s 
History of Greece, the Arabian Nights; and to these 
may be added versions of many Gerihan, Italian, and 
French publications. But of elementary books,— 
books £or schools ,—books for youth ,—I could find 
nothing, save two or three trifles printed at Venice, 
and filled with the nostrums of the papal monks. 

III. Greece granted the word of God .—We found 
an almost entire absence of this holy fountain of 
truth. In the papal pale it was feared and shunned; 
in Greece it was revered, but to the mass unknown. 
“If the fountain be sealed,” as the moddhi Greek 
proverb has it, “ who can quench his thirst ?” If this 
charter of holy liberty be withheld, what nation lies 
not beneath the foot of jin imperious Ifierarchy ‘t And 
what is worse, infinitely worse, “ the people perish 
for lack of knowledge.” This is nt\ hyperbole, no 
flourish of rhetoric,—it is sacred and appalling truth. 
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IV. Greece wanted a pulpit .—This is every where 
the grand instrument of the missionary labourer. It 
is divine in ifs origin, and has, in. all ages, led to the 
conversion of souls. To gain, in this scriptural w r ay, 
the public ear, must ever be felt important by a 
right-minded missionary. How painful, then, to 
find that in Greece this apostolic engine was rarely 
set at work. Even in the Latin pale it may, I think, 
be truly sajd, that the pulpit is blit second to the 
mass, which melancholy innovation has been gradu¬ 
ally permitted to i^nirp its place; but in Greece 
matters are awfully worse. In all the Ionian isles, 
in all continental Greece, in all the islands of the 
Aegean, one but rarely hears a discourse on the 
great questions of reconciliation with God, the me¬ 
diation of Jesus Christ, the work of the Spirit, and 
other prominent truths of the Bible. These are dis¬ 
placed either by the liturgy, the mass, or the trashy 
legends of weak and superstitious ascetics. From 
such a state of things what can be expected *? I have 
heard one of the best men in Greece offer heaven 
from the pulpit, for a few honours to St. George of 
Capadocia, or a shilling to the shrine of a modern 
demigod. Most truly, therefore, may it be said, 
that Greece requires an eflicient, a scriptural, and 
an evangelical pulpit. 

The educated portion of Greece, the elite of her 
gifted sons, are'in the habit ^>f sipping the poison of 
Voltaire and of llousseau, whose writings have been 
put into modern Greek. 1 have met with Greeks 
who have keenly defended the chilly theory of deism. 
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anil to meet their sophistries requires talent. No 
one, therefore, will deny the necessity of an enlight¬ 
ened and pious ministry for the church of Greece, 
qualities which, alas! have for ages been altogether 
disregarded. If I have,met with a devout priest, his 
piety was based on a spurious foundation. Very 
generally the priests are amongst the most stupid 
men imaginable, and the monks, if possible, are yet 
more degraded. There are. indeed, among the 
Greek priesthood some gifted men, but how few 
truly pious! How few versed ig the divine plan of 
a sinner’s salvation! How few who say, “ God 
forbid that 1 should glory, save in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ!” 

Then, again, the number of the priesthood in the 
Greek church is far too great, jusf as in that of 
Rome. From the anagnostes or reader, to the patri¬ 
arch or qhief-father, what gradations and what multi¬ 
tudes of hierarchal drones present themselves to the 
observant eye! These are admitted to office without 
proper attention \xt piety and talents and zeal; and, 
as due reference is not made to the resources of the 
church, it follows, that in many instances their edu¬ 
cation and maintenance are quite below their station, 
and wholly insufficient to secure for them th? respect 
of the people. Can we wonder, therefore, if an im¬ 
pious, ignorant, lifeless ministry produce a host of 
infidels? Is it at all surprising, that*young Greeks 
educated in Italy, Germany, France, or England, 
should return to the classic land disciples of Alfieri, 
of Schiller, of Voltaire, of Lord Shaftesbury ? Cer- 
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tainly not; for an ignorant and carnal ministry ever 
has produced, and ever must produce, either vicious 
devotion or bold infidelity. 

Such was th» moral condition of Greece ; such the 
melancholy state of things, t which demanded our 
earliest and best hfforts. The events which placed 
at our disposal that most eflicient engine—a printing 
press, I have already detailed. To this we vigorously 
applied, as one powerful means of removing the ma¬ 
ladies above specified; and ere the reader is presented 
yith other matters,,he will kindly allow me to pre¬ 
fix a brief review of the operations of the Greek 
press. As the selection, editing and printing of books 
was altogether my own department, the plural num¬ 
ber may here be laid aside.* My present object is 
chiefly to singld out for brief notice some of the nu¬ 
merous works which, during about ten years, issued 
from the press under my superintendence ajt Malta. 
That 1 review my own works is a fact, which candour 
will trace to necessity, not to choice; and if I deal in 
fact rather than sentiment, there Will not, perhaps, 
be any just ground of complaint. The following 
syllabus comprises 

TH1 PRINCIPAL PUBLICATIONS OF TIIF. 

MISSION PRESS. 

Ladder of Learning. Life of Robert Raikes. 

Tract on Salvation* Watta’ Divine Songs. 

* From the abovd remark must be excepted Scott’s Essays, and the 
Anglo-Grcck Lex'upn, printed from copy furnished by my colleague at 
Corfu, the Her. I. Lo-wndes. 
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Village Sermons. 

Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Parents’ Guide. 

Anglo-Greek Primer. 

Tutor’s Guidc.^ 

On the Decalogue. 

Tract on Redemption. 

James Covey, a Tract. 

Sacred History. 

Poor Joseph; • do. 

Martin and his Pupils. 

Life of Bunyan; do. 

Geographical Eucheiridion. 

History 0 / Abraham. 

Tommy and Harry. 

The Cabin Boy. 

Joseph Green. 

Jane way’s Token of Love. 

Susan Green. 

Christian Doctrines. 

Clergyman’s Guide. 

Jailor’s Conversion? 

Scott's Essays. 

Well-spent Penny. 

Rumeliot Chieftain. 

Cure of^Jaaman. 

Tract from Chrysostom. 

Music to the Psalms. 

Psalms in Verse. 

Italian Grammar. 

Keith on Prophecy. 

Life of Obcrlin. 


It has already been stated, that when we entered 
on the Greek mission, the want of education and of 
books was -one*of our first convictions. To meet this 
defect, I published several of the works above enu¬ 
merated. 

The Ladder of Learning is taken chiefly from Eng¬ 
lish elementary works of a kindred character. It is a 
primer; has gone through several editions, and al¬ 
ways met with great acceptance throughout the clas¬ 
sic land. Its popularity appears to have* been aided 
by its syllabic lessons — a new thing in ^Greece. 
Before the appearance of our books, without any 
exception that I remember, the poor Greek children 
were compelled to spell out the long> and difficult 
words of this language, from the tattered‘pages of 
an ancient Greek Psalter. The little narratives 
contained in the Ladder of Learning, was another 
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agreeable novelty. It comprises also Greek, Roman, 
and Arabic numbers, the Nicene Creed, the Bible, 
My Mother, in verse, and Watts’ First 1 'Catechism, 
together with** a gradational series of sacred and 
moral lessons. I believe it inay be truly added, that 
to the London Missionary .Society pertains the honour 
of having supplied Greece with the first primer ever 
written in the language of Polycarp. 

This small thing I followed by the Tutor's Guide, 
to which a very respectable and influential Greek of 
Chios, now Sir Neophytes Yamvas, kindly added a 
recommendatory preface. This book, a 12mo of 
about 250 pages, I carried through several editions, 
and many thousand copies of it are spread through 
all parts of Greece, insular and continental. Like, 
the “ Ladder,” it is a sort of eclectic com pend of some 
of our best English spelling-books. 

With a facility beyond my hopes, I was 9 enabled 
to put Watts’ Divine Songs into Greek lyrics, add¬ 
ing to them a few of John Wesley’s and Miss 
Jane Taylor’s, with a version of sdme spirited lines 
on the value of the bible, and poetic arrangements of 
some favourite prose doxologios from a modem Greek 
work, called the Book of Eight Metres. Of this l 
printed ftne edition, and the Religious Tract Society 
another. " 

I published this work with a view to aid the ge¬ 
neral establishment of Sunday-schools in Greece. It 
was with th' same design, still pursued by our mis¬ 
sionary bretl^en in that land, that 1 re-wrote the 
Life of Robert llaikes, the founder of Sabbath- 
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schools, of materials I culled from Mr. Lloyd’s,* “Jo¬ 
seph and Susan Green,” two most admirable stories, 
published*by the .Religious Tract Society, I printed 
with the same object, as well as sevgral other smaller 
things. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress, with tery full notes,'from 
Binder’s admirable edition of that work, I have car¬ 
ried through two editions; the last of which was, I 
think, 3,000 copies. This book, I h^ve reason to 
believe, is a great favourite in Greece, as it suits the 
lively genius of the nation. It^ with obvious reason, 
as 1 tell the Greeks, our great sage and moralist, 
Johnson, pronounces it “the most perfect allegofy in 
the English language.” A Greek pilgrim in the 
island of Hydra, once said to me; “I have read your 
adventurous journey of Christian the pilgrim. It is 
a most e'rfPTlent book. I wonder how in the world 
you managed to coin all those funny names. I have 
not yet read the notes.” 

To elevate the character of the Greek priesthood, 
was a thought that dwelt much on my mind. With 
this view, I published two of the books named in 
the syllabus above given: “ The Life.of Oberlin,” 
and “ Keith's Evidence of Prophecy. ” But my 
chief work, published with this most important ob¬ 
ject, was “ The Clergyman’s Guide*” Besides other 
important matter, this work contains a Life of St. 
Paul, as an example to ministers, token from John 
Newton’s Ecclesiastical History; the admirable ad- 

* I could wish that excellent man would repulilsh his English Life of 
Kaikes, after entirely recasting its useful materials. 

P 
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dress to missionaries and their wives, published by 
the Scottish Missionary Society; a Commentary on 
the Epistles to Timothy and Titus, with copious 
notes, partly original, and partly taken from Chrysos¬ 
tom, Theophylact, Doddridge, Henry, and others, 

% u 

accompanied by a paraphrase, with the text in ancient 
and modern Greek; and an Essay on the Pulpit, 
principally from Claude. To this work I subjoined 
a supplement on Sacred Chronology, on the actions, 
discourses, parables, and miracles of Christ; on the 
watches of the Jews ; Lardner’s Canon of the New 
Testament; the more celebrated philosophers of 
Greece, Rome, and Modem Europe ; with other 
useful topics. 

For the youth of Greece, I published numerous 
small books; and to print a number in London, (on 
which I was requested to give an opinion,) the Tract 
Society nobly devoted about two hundred pounds. 
In addition to the AngTo-Greek Primer, I translated 
many small works in the same language, and pro¬ 
cured the translation and printing of others in 
Italian. 

The last production from the Greek press that I 
shall notice Tiere, is the “ Evangelical Psalmist.” 
This is a poetic version of a select number of psalms, 
with musical notes. The volume comprises 130 
pages. Except three of the psalms, the 50th, the 
104th, and the 137th, all these versions, together 
with the adaptation of the airs, are the produce of my 
own pen, and I were prepared and arranged at the 
suggestion of jhe churchy missionary in the island of 
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Syra, who wanted them for his excellent Greek 
schools. 

It is with much, pleasure 1 add, thaf the American 
missionaries pursue the same plan. Their press 
never sleeps. Besides many admirable theological 
and practical works, among whi£h is a Commentary 
on the Epistles of the Son of God to the seven Asiatic 
Churches, as given in the book of Revelations, those 
brethren have published a Greek Arithmetic, a 
Spelling Book, a Reader, with many other elemen¬ 
tary works, so much required ir^ Greek schools. Tljp 
episcopal mission in Malta has also put forth a 
Commentary on the Acts, the Pilgrim’s Progress 
in Arabic, and numerous most useful works of an 
elementary kind. 

All the missionaries in the Mediterranean attach 
the utmost''importance to the circulation of the scrip¬ 
tures and religious books. Many thousands of these 
were annually sold in Greece, and dispersed through 
that and other countries. The following brief sum¬ 
mary of our labours in this department, will convey 
to the reader some idea of their extent and value. 

Igdbed during the 
same time. 

Pages. 

2,476,500 18,118 


1,563^202 16,388 


4,593,$)0 46,569 


Printed from June 1st, 1825, 
to Dec. 31st, 1827. 

Works. Copies. 

Printed from Jan. 1st, 1828, 
to Dec. 31st, 1829. 

Italian, &c.71 * 3 ’ 100 

Printed from Jan. 1st, 1830, 
to March 31st, 1833. - 

’°r£g£?*. «} •».«» 

p 2 
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CIRCULATION OF TRACTS. 


In this abstract, Bibles, Testaments, and religious 
books in English, of which I sold a considerable 
number every year, are not noticed; neither does it 
include tracts. * I may also remark, that amongst 
those circulated since 1830 t there are comprised 
some thousands of £inall Greek publications from the 
press of the Beligious Tract Society. Of Greek and 
Italian tracts, I circulated in Malta, Italy, Tripoli, 
and Greece* about 20,000. Our press has also fur¬ 
nished the means of elementary and religious instruc¬ 
tion to tens of thousands of the youth of Greece, who 
were thirsting for knowledge, without the means of 
obtaining it. Our publications, moreover, have 
originated schools in many parts of Greece, which 
have proved, and will yet prove, an incalculable 
blessing to the Kind of Theophylact and of Eusebius. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE IONIAN ISLES.—POPULATION.—VICISSITUDES.—WANT OF EDUCA¬ 
TION.—DK. AND MRS. KENNEDY BEGIN —GREEK. YOUTHS FROM 
BOROUGII-ROAD SCHOOL. — CEFALONIA. — OTHER ISLANDS.—PRO¬ 
CEEDINGS OF MR. LOWNDES. - OF MRS DICKSON. — MR. LOWNDES 
INSPECTOR-GENERAL OF SCHOOLS:—ACTUAL STATE OF EDUCATK® 
IN THESE ISLANDS. 

When the directors of the London Missionary 
Society first turned a pitying eye on Greece, the 
Ionian isles soon drew and finally fixed their atten¬ 
tion. Tff these islands I now solicit the reader’s 
notice ; .but before adverting to our own proceedings 
there, it may be proper to furnish* some geographical 
and other information, relative to those highly attrac¬ 
tive localities. 

The Ionian isles are seven in number, lying on 
the west coast of Peloponnesus. The following are 
their names, with the respective amounts of popu¬ 
lation :— 

Corfu. 60,000 

Cefalonia . 60,000 

Zantc. 40,($0 

Santa Maura...... 20,000 

Cerigo . 11,000 

In all these islands the population aje Greeks, ad- 


lthaca. 8,000 

Paxo . 8,000 

Total^. 207,000 souls. 
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herent, with few exceptions, to the oriental church, 
and most cordially hating that of Italy. Corrupted 
at once by the venal regime of Venice, during their 
long subjection to that once proud queen of the Adri- 
atic H and by the tenets of a r faith, which, like the 
papal, winks at m&ny sins, that it may the more 
easily domineer over wounded consciences; the na¬ 
tives of these islands, but of Zante especially, require 
the gospel standard ,of morals as well as of faith. 
Yet there are in these isles of Ionia many estimable 
femilies, and I have, during visits made to them, 
experienced great kindness and hospitality. 

The Ionian islands have passed through various 
vicissitudes. In the days of Homer they were cele¬ 
brated as the kingdoms of Antinods, Ulysses, and 
other heroes; ahd many of the natives went to the 
siege of Troy. After the fall of the Greek and 
Roman empires, we find these fair isles under the 
iron grasp of Venice; but in consequence of the 
treaty of Campo Formio, in July 1797, they fell 
into the hands of the French. Ttie Ottomans had 

c 

longed for their possession, but after the battle of 
Lepanto, the bairac of Islamism had never ventured 
to pass the canal of Corfu towards the Adriatic; for 
Venice claimed all those regions as her exclusive 
domain. When f the ambition of our French neigh¬ 
bours, under Napoleon, induced that great people to 
aspire to a t sort 'of universal empire, England, Russia, 
and Turkey combined against France, and it soon be¬ 
came evident that the Ionian isles were again to change 
masters. In [short, Providences placed them under 
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the shade of a British and a protestant banner, in 
March, 1810, since which period the lion of Eng¬ 
land has ^protected their integrity. These seven 
islands are now a republic, with a British governor 
bearing the title of Losd High Commissioner. Upder 
this rule the islands have progressively advanced, 
probably, in every sense; though in our colonial 
governments there is unquestionably much room for 
farther improvement. • 

Though the moral and spiritual state and pros¬ 
pects of these islands chiefly merit notice in these- 
pages, yet what cultivated intellect can be indifferent 
to their classic attractions ? Corfu was the kingdom 
of Antinoos; and when I was there in 1824, the 
ruins of a small pagan temple had just been dis¬ 
covered. Ithaca was the realm of Ulysses. There 
Penelop#lived, an example to wives; and there the 
suitors in vain essayed to dishonour the absent war¬ 
rior. Off Corfu, one most tremendous wintry night, 

I was almost wrecked on the very rock named by 
Homer as the slup of Ulysses. It lies to the north¬ 
west, a few miles in the offing; and even at this day 
it resembles a barque in full sail. 

The island of Zante, the Zakynthos of Homer, 
was the first our mission occupied. It lies*off Olym¬ 
pia, about thirty miles from that part of Pelopon¬ 
nesus, which is therefore visible from the island. 
Its 60,000 inhabitants # are a thrifty, Spirited people, 
but they rank among the least am^ble, the least 
moral, and probably the least liberal of the septin- 
sular republic. Like that* of Corfu,lwhich is the 
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seat of the Ionian government, the soil of Zante is 
good, and the climate genial, producing, from a rich 
vale in the centre of the island, abundance of those 
fine-flavouijed currants, which are imported to England 
for tpa-bread and other culinary purposes. 

Zante is extremely subject to earthquakes. At two 
different periods, when on missionary voyages from 
Malta to the Peloponnesus, I stayed at Zante about 
a month each time; and I believe we had as many 
as six earthquakes during the first month, and four 
-daring the next. Yet, the beauty, the fertility, and 
the opulence of Zante give it so much pre-eminence 
among its sister islands, that one occasionally hears 
this Italian adage;— 

“ Zante, Zante, Ufior del Levante 
Beauteous, balmy isle of Zante! 

The fairest flower of alt Levante. 

Perhaps this character may owe its origin to Theo¬ 
critus, who prettily styles this island, “ the fair city 
of Zakynthos.”* Its circumference is about seventy 
miles. The climate is hot, but tempered , by the 
cooling zephyrs. Occasionally there is a fall of 
snow, but evfcn in the coldest winter it seldom re¬ 
mains on die ground. Pliny gives it the character 
of fertility, but, like Malta, its abundance must be 
rather attributed to the industry of the natives than 
to the gift of nature. The same, if we except Corfu, 
must probably be said of all the Ionian isles. 

Subsequent to the departure of my colleague for 


* Thcoc.'Itlyl. v.2. 
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Corfu, after cultivating Zante with but little spiritual 
fruit, for about three years; this very important field 
was tried by the Kev. W. Croggan, a worthy brother 
of the Wesleyan Society. In education Mr. C. made 
very delightful progress, and I am sorry the Method¬ 
ists gave up this stubborn field ‘for one more pro¬ 
mising ; since their missionary was much respected, 
and his scholastic labours were efficient in a high 
degree. Here Mr. C. left the ashes of his excellent 
wife, which repose near those of Mrs. Lowndes. 
Mrs. Croggan was followed to toe grave by the chie£ 
authorities of the island. “ Blessed are the dead 
who die in the Lord,” wherever their ashes may re¬ 
pose ; for “ they rest from their labours, and their 
works do follow them.” 

It is a delightful fact, that in all the seven Ionian 
isles, chrfetian education is making rapid progress. 
Prior tci our mission, there were schools here and 
in other parts, both of insular and continental Greece; 
but these promised little real benefit to the natives. 
Besides the schools formerly named, there were in 
Peloponnesus several,—at Tripolitsa, Demitzana and 
Nauplianear Argos; but all minor institutions, and 
deficient in appropriate books. In the isles of the 
Icarian Sea,—some of them at least,—theft also ex¬ 
isted small schools, but chiefly monastic, and there¬ 
fore next to useless. In the Ionian isles, the French, 
during their short occupation, nobly icommenced the 
career of education, and gave a fresh ^impetus to the 
schools* previously existing. At Ithaca, Cefalonia, 
Zante and Corfu, that enterprising nat^m established 
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a sort of primary schools, and in these, I suppose, 
must be sought the origin of those very efficient 
elementary institutions, now placed bf the local 
government under the official inspectorship of my 
colleague Ivir. Lowndes. These islands had, indeed, 
produced a few distinguished scholars, among whom 
we must rank Anthreas Mustoxithes, whose researches 
in the Ambrosian library resulted in the discovery of 
a lost fragment of Isocrates, published at Milan in 
1812. I made at Corfu the acquaintance of several 
qf the professors o£ the Greek university of that 
island, of whom notices will appear in their place; 
and°of Plato Petrithes, who translated and printed 
Johnson’s Basselas. When I was at Corfu, Plato 
was at the head of the government presses. I un¬ 
derstood from Mr. Lowndes that, in his younger days, 
this gentleman paid a visit to England'as^a valet or 
butler to an Englishman; and it is highly to his 
honour to have raised himself to a post so respectable. 

From various interesting documents sent home 
at different times, chiefly r by Mr. Lowndes, whose 
sphere was the Ionian isles, the reader shall now be 
presented with such brief extracts, as may indicate 
the commencement and actual state of our mission 
schools there, as also of the progress of Christian 
education generally in all the islands. To my English 
congregation in Malta belonged the late Dr. Ken¬ 
nedy M. D., and his excellent lady, now again resi¬ 
dent in this c|untry, after spending many useful 
years in the Ionian isles, particularly Cefalonia and 
Ithaca. To iflese pious, friends Greece is greatly 
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indebted. As far back as 1824, Mrs. Kennedy nobly 
employed her talents and her influence, in promoting 
the spiritual interests of the female youth of those 
islands. 

The following extract describes the first effort in 
this good work:— 

“ At length, however, a new instrument under Providence, 
the worthy Dr. Kennedy, has completed the noble work; through 
his means the inhabitants have come forward (to the surprise of 
all), and annual subscriptions have been obtained to a sufficient 
amouut. The government has granted a house free, and the 
opening of the Institution took place a*few days ago,—the local" 
government, and many of the respectable inhabitants, gentlemen 
and ladies, were present. The school is daily attended by klrs. 
Kennedy, whose benevolent patience and activity in superintending 
the most minute particulars, is highly worthy of praise, and will, 

I hope, meet with a congratulatory letter from your committee, 
as a further encouragement to her exertions. 

“ It is really delightful to see a number of poor girls, who for¬ 
merly dkl,little else but wander about the streets, now exercised 
and taught the various duties of their station in life. 

“ Thus a most important foundation is laid for female education, 
(so much wanted) iri^ a place where ignorance and prejudice have 
too long reigned, and the most beneficial effects n^ay naturally be 
expected from it.” 

Greece will for ages reap advantage from the phi¬ 
lanthropic efforts of the committee of the British and 
Foreign School Society, for by their assistance and 
correspondence we were often cheered in our course. 

About the year 1825, my friend Mr. Wolf con¬ 
veyed to England som^half dozen bc^sfrom Greece, 
to receive an English education; andj Mr. Blaquiere 
took with him as many more. These, one of whom, 
Nicolaos Cacuratos, was from Cefal^nia, were all 
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educated at the Borough-road school. 1 saw one of 
.these youths near Argos, where he had a large school. 

The Indies of Scotland about the sam£ time con¬ 
ferred a great blessing on the Ionian isles, in sending 
out Miss feoddard, Miss Anderson, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Dickson; all of whfcm I had the pleasure of receiving 
at my own house, after the fatigues of their respective 
voyages. To these, it will appear, aided in their 
jioble object by the school-books we printed at Malta, 
the islands are greatly indebted, for much of that 
knowledge “ which makes wise unto salvation.” 

I cannot here omit the honoured name of Captain 
Mac Phail, Resident or Lieut.-govemor of Cerigo, the 
most southerly of the Greek isles. To this gentle¬ 
man I sent boxes of our Malta publications, for the 
schools he so kindly built and so ardently patronised 
in that island. I shall shortly have to detail most 
pleasing tidings of those schools, and meantime I copy 
the following brief extracts from the report of the 

British and Foreign School Society, for 1828:— 

* 

“ Very gratifying accounts havfe been received from the Ionian 
islands. In Corfu thirteen British schools, attended by 1,800 
boys, are reported to be in operation. Three schools have been 
established in 6efalonia, under the patronage of its enlightened 
governor, Qolonel Napier. Through the exertions of Captain 
Mac Phail, the Resident at Cerigo, seven schools, attended by 
nearly 1,000 scholars, had been Established there, and arc reported 
to be in excellent order. To Sir Frederick Adam, the Lord High 
Commissioner of th|se islands; your committee are much indebted 
for the patroft&ge he has given, and for the uniform kindness shewn 
by him in forwarding their views. In most, if not in all of these 
schools, the scripture lessons, printed at your expense, are in daily 
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One feels the more Rhxious for th# pfbgPMW of 
Christian education in the Ionian isles, since it can* 
not fail to operate tnost favourably upon continental 
Greece, to which the islands lie so cdfttigupus. 

So early as 1828, when my late friend Mr. Dick¬ 
son arrived among us, Colonel, n<?w General Napier, 
greatly favoured the cause of education in the island 
of Cefalonia. A convent was given up for a school 
of a higher order, for Greek girls of respectability, 
which was managed, I believ^ till Mr. D.’s depar¬ 
ture in 1835 or 6, by himself add Mrs. D. Of this 
institution Mr. Dickson thus writes:— 

“ An objection frequently made by the richer class of inhabitants 
to the school established here, was, that the females of the higher 
and lower orders were assembled in the same school, and that any 
mark of distinction shewn to the former, was no? sufficient to prevent 
some of thc'parents withdrawing their daughters from the school.” 
The colonel “ remarked in conclusion, that, as both classes were 
equally in need of instruction, the only way to render essential 
service to the Greek females, was to commence With the higher 
orders, who, exhibiting its effects, and feeling its importance, 
would spread a beneficial influence among all classes. After 
thinking a few days upon the subject, he proposed a plan to u.s, 
which was, to convert a convent, (St. Andrea,) a|>out five miles 
distant from Argostoli, into an establishment fcfr boarding and 
educating girls, and giving them some knowledge $>f domestic 
management. An abbot and abbess, and ten^nuns live in the con¬ 
vent. These are to be removed 1 , as soon as suitable places are 
prepared for them. The rooms of the convent arc in a very dila- 
pitated condition. The revenue of the convent^lands, about 100/. 
which arises yearly to government, has been generoifsly given up 
by Sir F. for the necessary repairs of the place, for servants? wages, 
and the supportof the institution. A proclamation has been issued 
in Greek and Italian, explaining and recommencing the object to 
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the heads of families. This was followed by another, stating the 
branches of education to be taught, and the terms for board. The 
terms agreed upon are three dollars per iponth, wh ; ch are barely 
sufficient for their maintenance; but it is expected, after the outlay 
of the first year, ttie overplus arising from the convent lands will 
cover the other expenses. The Countess of Anino, who has re¬ 
ceived a better educati&n than most of her sex here, and who is 
the most'wealthy in the islands, has shewn an honourable example 
in being the first to put-down her name, for one of her grand¬ 
children. This has been followed by a few others, and several 
mothers, who still hesitate to part with their daughters, will, wc 
hope, be prevailed upon tp imitate their example. This is some¬ 
thing so new to oppose te the deep-rooted prejudices of the Greeks, 
that we cannot but consider the encouragements already given, as 
a winderful interposition of Divine Providence.” 

The reader may be assured that it was a great, 
source of happiness, to myself and other missionaries 
at Malta, to supply so many schools with useful and 
religious books; in reference to which the’following 
extract of a letter from Mr. Dickson will be read with 
interest:— 

“ While distributing books in the villages, I have generally found 
more persons who could read thaA I expected, but even these bore 
a small proportion to the number of inhabitants, From the estab¬ 
lishment of schools of mutual instruction in every large village, 
there will be iti a few years a great increase of readers. Books 
are thankfyliy received; but I make it a rule never to give them 
except to those who can read, and whenever I suspect insincerity 
in the reply, I put them to the fest. A few days ago, having oc¬ 
casion to visit a village about twelve miles distant, the Superin¬ 
tendent of the village told me, that ever since the opening of the 
schools of^iflutual instruction in that district, no boy belonging to 
them had^^Sr been found implicated in any misdemeanor, that had 
calle<b||pp£ir interference. May God, through the influence of his 
bles (. the means employed for the instruction of the 
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rising generation, to lead them to the knowledge of himself, and of 
Jesus Christ, whom he hath sent As for the present generation, 
it is an affecting thought, that most of them will* go down to the 
grave without any kind,'warning voice, to tell them of the evil of 
sin, and to point them to the Lamb of God, who tak|th away the 
sin of the world.” 

In the year 1831, the Commissioners of Public 
Instruction in these islands, commenced a translation 
of the Borough-road Selection of Readings from the 
Old and New Testament, to be printed, at govern¬ 
ment expense, for the use of the Ionian schools. This 
is the more important, because'.Greece is the very 
heart and eye of the east. It is probable that Greece 
is destined in providence to rekindle, in all those’re¬ 
gions, so early civilised and illuminated by the genius 
of Christianity, the sacred flame of heaven-bom piety. 
Upon the pillars of Greece hang the keys of the east, 
and from# that land “ will the word of the Lord go 
forth into all Asia.” 

So much progress had been made in 1833, in the 
education of the Greek islands, that my colleague, 
Mr. Lowndes, seflt home the pleasing statement that, 
besides 127 schools for males, containing 4,962 pu¬ 
pils, Greek prejudice against female instruction had 
so far given place to more rational sentiment, that 
there already existed— 
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EXAMINATIONS AT CORFU. 


These, and indeed nearly all the others, were on 
the Lancastrian system, under the liberal patronage 
of government, and supplied with books partly by the 
friends of Greece in England, partly from our presses 
at, Malta. 

' ; Nfc J • ' •/- • ‘V 

" In the town of Coffu, a large and commodibus school room for 
girls has been prepaired at the expense of the government, and 
Mr. Lowndes states, that a more interesting sight tlian the last 
general examination was never witnessed in Corfu. The number 
of scholars oh the list was ISO, and 147 were present. He adds, 
-—‘ The leading girls appeared to much advantage, both as to 
imeedle-work, reading, writing, and arithmetic, and also in ques- 
, tiohs put to them in reference to their learning. Many read with 
perfect facility, and their acquaintance with scripture is very 
satisfactory.’ ” 

From Zante the information was equally pleasing. 
Mr. Croggan writes, at that period,— 


“ The girls’ school, which began with two, has increased to 80, 
and if we had room we might get 20 more. With additional funds 
I could establish another girls’ school, and ensure 100 pupils. 
The boys’ schools in town do very well, as the masters understand 
the system perfectly.’’ 

, "On the 30th of May,”adds Mr. Lowndes, viz., one week after 
the above, “we had the examination of the school at Castrades. 

, There were oj the list then 55 scholars, and 54 were present on the 
occasion. The girls here are not behind those in the town, and 
attend to ^hc same branches of learning. The spectators were 
principally the inhabitants of the village; but lady Valsimachi 
(formeriyMrs. Heber) distribfcted the rewards. The class that 
read in the Testament here consisted of 19, and the satisfaction 
afforded, invaripuB points of view, tvas truly reviving to the 
soul, _ 

“ On the ,'l^nd ultimo, the examination qf the school# in Fotamb 
and Mandnchio took place at the latter village. ...The number of 
.jm&olturs pi&Beril, bytheuniojj of thetwoschbbls,;wasll6. The. 
Testament clast consisted of thfrty-one. The same feeling of 
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general satisfaction prevailed also here, and I trust will long be 
felt, and remain as a principle of active zeal in the cause of female 
education. 

“We have also another school at the village called Chinopiastes; 
but as it has been but lately commenced, and : jb small, we have not 

I 

had any examination there. 

“ It is, to the friends of religion, a souj-ce of the highest gratifi¬ 
cation, to see so many girls able to read the Word of God ;—not 
to mention those who, on various accounts, have left the schools, 
having learned to read. The number at the examinations of these 
four schools, ns above stated, was 88. These are the results 
which, five years since, I never should have expected to witness in 
Corfu ; but for which I sincerely thank* God: it is his doing, and 
to him be the praise given- Had some of our kind friends in' 
England been present on the above occasions, I am persuaded 
they would have felt satisfied at having afforded us pecuniary aid.” 

Thus is education gradually marching over these 
“ Isles of Elisha.” The result of a contest between 
light and.darkness cannot be a question.. It is in the 
very nature of error to die: truth, and truth alone 
must live for ever. 

The last intelligence at my disposal from Mr. L., 
will form an appropriate qlose to the chapter. 

After mentioning the delightful fact, that we have 
four missionary Sabbath schools, three of {hem Greek, 
the other English; and that they are attended chiefly 
by females; also that the ten girls’ schools for secu¬ 
lar days are attended by about 600 pupils; my esti¬ 
mable colleague furnishes a statement of “ the public 
schools," of which he has the inspector-generalship in 
the Ionian isles. He then adds the folk* wing summary 
of the state of education in these islands, together 
with a well-merited encomium on Sir Howard Doug- 

Q 
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las, the present Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian 
isles, with which I close the chapter. 


• 

Female Schools. 

10 

Numbey of Scholers 

600 

Lancastrian do... .. 

102 

Ditto 

4,348 

Secondary* do. 

7 

Ditto 

586 

Dby and Boarding do.... 

2 

Ditto 

80 

University. 

1 

Ditto 

96 

Lyceum. 

I 

Ditto 

100 

Total. 

123 


5,810. 

“ An increase since last 

year 

of 681. 



“ At various periods in the course of last year I visited and in¬ 
spected in the different islands 111 schools in all; and in many 
instances found much reason to be well satisfied with the state of 
education, and the prospect of future amelioration. 

“ I cannot conclude this statement without adding, that the 
cause of education in the Ionian islands is much indebted to the 
present Lord High Commissioner, Sir Howard Douglas, whose in¬ 
defatigable zeal and solicitude have stimulated the Ionian govern¬ 
ment to adopt measures more effectual than ever existed in the 
islands previously,-for the continued support and advancement, of 
public instruction. And the whole of his plan in relation to this 
subject, if carried into effect, will raise the standard of education, 
in all classes of society, to a degree it nevjr yet reached in the 
Ionian islands^’ 









CHAPTER tfV. 

\ 

ISLAND OP PATMOS.—MORAL STATE.—EFFORTS THERE.—THE SEVEN 
CHURCHES OF ASIA. — EPHESUS ; ITS HISTORY AND PRESENT 
STATE.—SMYRNA. —PERGAMOS.—THY ATIRA.—SARDIS.—PHILADEL- 
PHIA.-LAODICEA.—MISSIONARY EFFORTS IN THESE LOCALITIES — 
LETTERS—SUMMARY FROM 1826 TO 1838 OF EDUCATIONAL LA¬ 
BOURS IN THE ASIATIC CHURCHES, AND IN THE ISLES OF. THE 
AEGIAN. 

In a narrative of the Greek mission, some brief 
notices of the seven Asiatic churclies named in the 
book of* Revelation,—of Patmos and tbe adjacent 
isles, the actual state of those localities, with the 
nature and result of missionary efforts there,—cannot 
be out of place. 

The isle of Patmos lies»off the coast of Asia Minor, 
about thirty miles south-west of Samos’ and twenty 
south or south-west of Icaria. It is ona of the cele¬ 
brated Sporades. From Miletus, for whose pastors 
St. Paul sent from Ephesus, this religio-clalsic island 
lies about sixty miles. •Patmos*is an immense 
rock, not unlike Malta, but smaller; for Malta is in 
circumference a round sixty miles, while Patmos, 
unless one take into the estimate allnhe fitful wind¬ 
ings of the coast, propably does not exceed twenty, 
though Pliny gives it thirty. At the present day, 

Q 2 
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the population may compute probably five or six 
hundred. The ports of Patmos, especially Scala, 
may be accounted commodious; indeed ittseemsthat 
the ports of rocky islands are generally deeper and 
safer, than*those of lands more favourable to produc¬ 
tion ; so that the gifts of Providence arc, in this res¬ 
pect as in many others, pretty much equalized. 
The language of Patmos is still Greek, in a low 
style; but what can one hope for from a bevy of 
monastics, who are the most influential of the present 
natives'? The custqfns of the island are naturally 
very simple and patriarchal. 

To promote the gospel in this interesting locality 
and isles adjacent, we sent thither our books and the 
word of God. Before the visit of my esteemed friend, 
Mr. Brewer, to «this island, it does not appear that 
either the pure word of God, or Christian ancl elemen¬ 
tary education, had at all engaged the attention of the 
natives; for, that trashy legends are Bible truths, or 
that the mere capability of one in a hundred to spell 
out a few Greek sentences.from a tattered Psalter in 
ancient Greek, merits the name of education, is an 
idea that nQ pious or intelligent mind cau admit. 
Yet there had existed at Patmos, since the opening of 
the eighteenth century, a sort of humble lyceum, in¬ 
stituted by an ecclesiastic, of the name of Macarius, 
and this was one of the earliest instances of private 
liberality, that could be named in modem Greece. 
For more thanl a century, this little school supplied 
teachers to the islands of the Sporades and Cyclades 
adjacent to Patmos, and also 1o the towns of the 
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opposite coast of Asia Minor, till the superior cha¬ 
racter of the schools of Cydoniae, Chiofe, and Smyrna 
nullified its claims to notice. 

The school at Patmos was under the tuition of 
Daniel, whose ponderous grammar I picked up in 
the shop of a Greek tailor. To become a thorough 
master of this elaborate, but fearfully verbose and 
uselessly prolix book of elements, would almost de¬ 
mand a man’s life. But another grammar, by a 
native of Chios, presented to* me by the author, 
would do honour to a Briton. It is by Vamms. 

At the request of the Kev. Mr. Brewer, the mflnks 
of Patmos generally pledged themselves to use the 
books from our Malta presses, for the instruction and 
general good of the natives; and tjie idea that the 
labours of our missionary press find a path to these 
out-of-the-way isles of the Aegean, is a theme of 
pleasing contemplation. It is, in a humble sense, 
“the bringing in of a better hope.” To all the 
friends of Christian missions in Greece, one may ex- 
ultingly say : You are doing an amount’of good you 
little calculate. You wish to convert souls: stay a 
little for the harvest. “The fields*are already 
white.” 

We now turn to the seven churches of Asia, which 
shall be noticed in the order in which they are named 
in the book of Revelation. 

Ephesus was one of Che chief cities^of ASia Minor. 
This region is now styled Anatolia, and also Natolia, 
words most obviously formed from the classic Greek, 
Anatole, or the east. Anatolia is the country referred 
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to in Acts xix. 10. This country also includes Troy. 
It is probable that Ephesus was as old as king David, 
and is said to have owed its rise' to an Amazonian 
lady of the same name. This city is about sixty 
mifes from Laodicea. 

t 

By earthquakes, by war, and by fire, in the times 
respectively of Alexander, Antiochus, the Tartars and 
Turks; Ephesus has most grievously suffered in dif¬ 
ferent ages, and now presents but a village of a few 
mud-wall cottages flanked by a castle. The stated 
inhabitants seem all Turks, and education is unknown. 
Its lonely streets are marked with remnants of ancient 
grandeur. They are dark, and dull, and silent, so 
that even sheep and goats find in their shade an 
occasional shelter from the midday sun. The Chris¬ 
tian church planted here by apostles, and for some 
time nursed and fostered by a few devoted spirits, 
cannot in strict propriety be said to exist; ‘ though 
•there yet stands a miserable apology for a place of 
worship, while for the followers of the false prophet 
there is a tolerably handsome structure. This mosque, 
it is said, was formerly a Christian edifice, dedicated 
to the inspired penman of the Revelations. Surely 
“ the candlestick is removed,” and the divine menace 
accomplished, as* all prophecy is, or is to be.* May 
Ephesus speedily “ repent, and do her first works! ” 

The second church is that of Smyrna. By re¬ 
quest, and at t/ie expense of'a native of this place, 1 
published in Greek a history of Smyrna. This city, 
standing only forty-six miles from Ephesus, is still 


* Kc\. i* #». 
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rich and populous. Built by the iEolians, Smyrna 
had obtained celebrity even in the Homeric age. In 
the time of our Lord it was one of the most populous 
and opulent of the cities of Asia Miftor. ,My Greek 
friend was vain of his birthland as a matter of course, 
and did not seem at all aware hbw much it had lain 
under the frown of God. By not less than six earth¬ 
quakes, and by numerous wars, had this devoted 
locality been desolated and afflicted; and yet Smyrna 
still survives—the shadow of a splendid city. As an 
emporium of commerce, it is £t this day one of the * 
most flourishing cities of all the Levant, and probably 
contains 100,000 souls, exclusive of numerous mer¬ 
cantile houses from Europe, Africa, and Asia, About 
50,000 of its inhabitants profess the creed of Mo¬ 
hammed ; the rest are nominal disciples of Christ. 

By th£ blessing of God, a church was here planted 
in the apostolic age ; and though both from Jews and 
gentiles the poor believers seem to have endured “ a 
great fight of afflictions” in the form of persecution, 
yet they maintained the faith and morals .of the gospel 
with such fidelity and firmness, that in the epistle 
sent to them by St. John, or rather by* the Saviour 
himself, there is not a syllable of reproof, but many 
expressions of consolation.* It is, highly probable 
that “ the angel,” minister or bishop of Smyrna, ad¬ 
dressed in this holy document, was the devoted Poly¬ 
carp, who received that crown of mr^rtyrdnm in the 
year of our Lord 166, at the venerable age of 86. 

The professing Christians now at Smyrna are. of 

* Ser the l.rltor, *li<’V. ii. 8—10. 
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course, subject to the patriarch of Constantinople, as, 
indeed, are all the “ orthodox” Greeks, except the 
enfranchised subjects of king Oth6. It is therefore 
not uncharjtabld to add, that the church at Smyrna 
stands in the greatest need of missionary effort. In 
this place, I belidve, the Rev. D. Temple, from 
America, is still working his missionary press, one of 
those levers that must eventually, with the divine 
blessing, give, the grand impulse to all Greece, both 
insular and continental. To this church 1 have sent 
'thousands of our owii publications. 

P.ergamos, the next place named in Revelation, is 
now called Bergamo. It was a city of proconsular 
Asia, about forty miles from Thyatira. Its temple 
to Aesculapius, and its splendid library of 200,000 
volumes, rendered this place famous. Pergamos was 
the residence of the Attalian princes, by one of whom 
Attalus, its valuable library was patriotically col¬ 
lected. Though now containing but a population of 
about 2,000 souls, it was for 150 years before the in¬ 
carnation, the capital of a considerable kingdom. 
What desolations sin hath made in the earth! 

To the infynt church of Pcrgamos, John was com¬ 
manded to address some most touching language.* 
Perhaps the angel” or pastor, w r as Corpos, w'ho, 
according to Eusebius, suffered martyrdom at Per- 
gamos. Jesus also makes kindly mention of “ Anti- 
pas my faithful martyr.” But the church at Perga- 
mos soon degenerated from her primitive truth and 
zeal, and embraced the unholy doctrines of “ the 

• Rev. ii. 12—17. 
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Nicolaitans,” introduced, some say, by Nicolas the 
deacon. Learning thus early to commit gross im¬ 
pieties in conduct, they justly entailed upon themselves 
the stern rebuke of the Saviour. 

The church of Pcrgamos continued respectable in 
size, down to the eighth century ;*but at present there 
are not above a thousand or fifteen hundred Greeks 
in the place, and for these, I fear, nothing deserving 
the name of Christian instruction is provided, save 
what is gleaned from the Biples and other useful 
books circulated by the missionaries. Pergamos is 
said to contain a population of 15,000 souls. 

How far the natives of these regions are disposed 
to meet the efforts of missionaries, may appear from 
the subjoined request from Pergamos, which was sent 
to me by the Rev. W. Lewis of Smyfna. It is signed 
by loaifues Pharmakes, Thcmetrios Saraphes, and 
other, influential natives of the place. I translate 
the following extract. 

“ We, (lie divistians dwelling in Pergamos, inform thee, that 
while we are in u state of great necessity, and deficient, in the re¬ 
quisite means, we find in thyself a man able and willing to afford 
us free assistance, both of thyself and by means o£ thy friends; at 
the same time knowing thee most zealous and*most fervent in 
works of charity, towards a race located in a smaM and needy 

country, as is this our suffering Asia Minonj as much of it at least 

* • 

as is inhabited by Greeks, See. 6cc. For the establishment of a 
school we require, first, 3,000 grosia for masters, and 2,000 for 
rent, books, itc. We therefore hand thee the present writing 
with our signatures, acknowledging thee, afttV God, our obliging 
benefactor, in the presence of our most venerable and most sacred 
bishop, C'hrysauthos of Ephesus. In this town are six hundred houses, 
and about four hundred children, nfale and female, fit for education." 
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Thyatira was once a considerable city, about 
twenty-five mi]es from Sardis, and fifty north of Smyr¬ 
na. It was anciently styled Pelopia; but'that name 
seems to have been changed by Seleucus into Thy- 
gatera, daughter, whence comes Thyatira. The 
present town of Akhissar probably occupies its site. 
It still contains a population of, it is said, 5,000 
Turks, Greeks and Armenians, who exhibit the usual 
wretchedness of Othoman subjects. 

At an early period,* the professors of Thyatira, 
had fallen from gospel purity, and became corrupt in 
theif principles and morals. This unholy deport¬ 
ment the Saviour reproves, but at the same time he 
kindly commends their charity and service, their faith 
and patience. Surely, surely, it behoves us, when 
we look in vain, f to modem Thyatira, for the ancient 
faith, and purity, and numbers, and “ works’” of her 
former communion, “ to hear what the Spirit saith 
unto the churches.” To the people of this once con¬ 
siderable and happy place, one may now say with the 
prophet; “ Your country is desolate; your cities are 
burned with fire; your land, strangers devour it in 
your presence.” And, as Thyatira is now a small, 
insignificant village, embosomed amidst cypresses, 
laurels and poplars, how justly may it be added, from 
the same prophet; “ the daughter of Zion is left as a 
cottage in a vineyard, as a lodge in a garden of 
cucumbers, as ^ besieged city*”f 

I have uow lying before me a Greek letter from 
Thyatira, containing a pressing application for the 

* llcv. ii. JS—29. ' t Jaaiati i. 7—9. 
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means of instructing its poor children. It is signed 
by seven respectable natives of the place. This let¬ 
ter rates tlie Greek population at 350 families, and 
numbers the children at 250 boys'and ( 300 girls. 
These Thyatirians strongly express their desire*for 
the establishment of a Hellenic school, and of another 
on the Lancastrian principle. This and other letters 
from the natives of the seven churches, I translated 
and sent to the excellent committee of the Borough- 
road school, not having myself # the means required; 
but whether much has been (lode by these gentlemen 
I cannot certainly state. I believe, however, jthat 
one of the Greek youths educated in England, has 
found his way to Thyatira; and am happy to state 
that several of them are most usefully employed in 
other parts of Greece. Our own* mission schools 
are confined to the Ionian isles. 

Sardis is the site of another of the Apocalyptic 
churches. This place, now called Sardt or Sart, 

stands at the north foot of mount Tmolos. It was 

* 

formerly the capital of Chroesus king of Lydia, and 
here it was that that proverbially affluent prince de¬ 
posited his treasures. Sardis is said t fo have been 
erected soon after the siege of Troy, about the year 
of the world 3100. It was a place.of great opulence, 
and even after having been taken and pillaged by 
Cyrus, it still retained a fair claim to respectability. 
By war and other disasters, Sardis^ has .grievously 
suffered; and even in the time of our Lord it was 
ruined by an appalling earthquake. Though by 
order of Tiberius, the. Roman emperor, it was rebuilt. 
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yet Sardis never, after that catastrophe, recovered its 
former importance. 

Sardt is now a mere village, Ifut has before it a 
delightful plaint irrigated by streams from the adja¬ 
cent hills on the south east. These streams swell 
the Pactolus on tlib east of Sardt, and this river dis¬ 
embogues into the celebrated Hermus. As Sardis 
stands in the line of road from Persia to Smyrna, so 
frequented by the caravans, one of its present most pro¬ 
minent features is a chan, han or inn, for the mer¬ 
chants. Sardt is now peopled chiefly by Turkish 
shepherds, whose numerous flocks and herds peace¬ 
fully graze on the neighbouring plains. The ruins 
of ancient Sardis are seen south of the town; these 
are very considerable, and attest the former splen¬ 
dours of the place. 

Judging from the tenor of the inspired epistle, 
addressed to the church of Sardis, it seems that an 
early winter chilled and blasted the ardour and fer¬ 
tility of inward piety. It is greatly to be feared, that 
this epistle failed to reform the lifeless professors of 
Sardis, and perhaps the actual condition of the place 
demonstrates,how fearful it is to be under a divine 
menace. Since Sardis became a Mohammedan depen¬ 
dency, it has gradually dwindled to its present insig¬ 
nificance. The stated inhabitants of perhaps not 
more than fifty mean cottages of mud, are all Turks. 
These are shepherds, and among them are occasion¬ 
ally seen a few Cj reeks, who cidtivate the grounds, 
tend sheep and goats, and perform other menial 
offices for the imperious Moslems. Their mosque is 
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said to have been a Christian church. It thus appears 
that the Christians of Sardis, who had “ but a name,” 
have now lost even that. Among the several letters 
that came to me from Greeks of those interesting 
regions, T had none from Sardis; for Gihek Sardis 
is no more:—“ the stranger dwelleth there.” 

Twenty-five or thirty miles from Sardt, and on a 
branch of the same mountain, Tmolus, stands Phila¬ 
delphia , the sixth named-of the churches of Asia. 
Like the other Apocalyptic cities, Philadelphia has 
suffered much from earthquake^ and war; nor less, 
perhaps, from the Turks, by whom it has been held 
and peopled for many generations. From its vicinity 
to Katakekavmene, which appellation imports that 
the place is subject to volcanic phenomena, it has 
been a subject of some just surprise tjiat Philadelphia 
was not Jong ago abandoned ; yet, when one reflects 
on that love of country, which retains the Sicilians 
around the foot of burning Etna, the wonder may 
cease. 

Philadelphia was the la£t of the cities of Lydia and 
Mysia that bowed to the Moslem yoke, which it did 
after a stubborn siege of six years. It i^i still a con¬ 
siderable town, inhabited by about 150 fir 200 Greek 
families, who have five or six churches, abiflit twenty 
papades or priests, and qjie bishop. The town is 
mean and widely dispersed. The bishop of Phi¬ 
ladelphia, in 1826, made an excellent remark to 
Mr. Hartley : “ The ftible,” said tile worthy man, 
“ is the only basis of all religious faith." Oh that all 
the Greeks had thought so! that the poor churches 
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of Italy had thought so! “ Abuses,” added the bishop 
of Philadelphia, “ have crept into the church, which 
former ages indeed bore with, but the present age 
must put them down.” God grant it! The sooner 
the better, 1 on every account. 

The last,—perhaps the most severely visited, be¬ 
cause the most disobedient of the seven churches, was 
that of Laodicea. With this name there existed not 
less than six cities; but that mentioned in the Reve¬ 
lations, stood on the river Lycus, near Colosse in 
Phrygia. The original name of this city was Dios- 
polis, or the city of Jupiter; afterwards it was called 
Rhoas, but having been rebuilt by Seleucus, or An- 
tiochus, the Syro-Grecian king, he designated it 
after his wife, Laodicea. This town was long incon¬ 
siderable in all points of view ; but towards the age of 
Augustus, its fame became greatly augmented. 
Though an inland city, yet after Hiero had adorned 
it, and bequeathed to its inhabitants upwards of 2,000 
talents, Laodicea rose to greater importance than the 
cities on the coast; and its present ruins demonstrate 
it to have been, at one time, among the largest towns 
of Phrygia, An amphitheatre, of a parallelogram 
form, and of’ a thousand feet in extent, ranks among 
the most’fcplendid of its ruins. 

Laodicea fell into the hands of the Othoman Turks 
in the eleventh century. In the next, the emperor of 
the Greeks, Ioannes Komnenos, retook it; but about 
1160, it again *fell under the Turkish dominion. In 
1255, Laodicea became a part of the Roman or Ger¬ 
man empire, but soon reverted to the disciples of the 
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false prophet, and has remained in their possession 
until this day. Yet it is a pleasing reflection, that 
with all thyp defects of the Turkish government, the 
Christian subjects of that empire, are free to listen to 
the missionary, and our books, with the Koly Scrip¬ 
tures, can be read with perfect liberty. Nor is it an 
unpleasant truth, that the Greek church has never 
raised its voice against the word of God, wickedly as 
the pretended catholic pale has behaved in this re¬ 
spect, for several ages since her apostacy. 

Fearful has been the fate o| this church, and of 
the city too, demonstrating to us how sinful and how 
perilous it is to fall into a state of lukewarm Chris¬ 
tianity. To all the other six churches, the Saviour 
kindly sent a few words of comfort and of praise, but 
to Laodicea not one good w r ord is pained by the in¬ 
spired ypiter of the Revelation. They hoped for a 
salvation by the cross, but were not saved from sin; 
and Gocl rejects such as refuse the sceptre, though 
glorying in the cross. And where now is its spacious 
circus, with its 30,000 spectators ? and where are its 
three crowded theatres *? and where are its professors 
—even its professors ■? and where is its ..church, the 
centre of sixteen zmoKoiral, or simple bnd separate 
bishopricks "? Gone to utter desolation! "Even the 
site of Laodicea is a solitude, tenanted at most by 
wolves and jackals, or an occasional encampment of 
Turcomans; for earthquakes, and its own want of 
heartfelt piety, have buried Laodicea beneath that 
ground on which it once too proudly stood. Such 
events should deeply impress the heart. 
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To uproot that fatal Islamism which has, in these 
seven interesting localities, for a season supplanted 
the gospel; to revive original Christianity,; to bring 
back the professing natives to the creed and ethics of 
the cross; Tnust, of course, have been the ardent de¬ 
sire of missionaries to Greece. Has any thing been 
effected? Thank God! much has been attempted, 
and something has been done. 

With a view to complete the preceding notices of 
the present state of the seven churches, and of the 
adjacent isles, I request the reader’s attention to a 
brief outline of what has been effected, in the way of 
chrifctian education, for Asia Minor and the Aegean 
isles. Probably the results may best appear, if I 
present a summary view of the state of things in each 
year, commencing from 1826, when these interesting 
lands first fixed the eye of Christian philanthropy, 
and when our Malta presses were pouring forth 
Christian books. 

.1826,—This year Greece began to show an ardent 
thirst for missionary co-operation, especially in the 
establishment of schools,.the printing of books, and 
the circulaljon of the Holy Scriptures. But Asia 
Minor had rfot yet fully drawn the attention of mis¬ 
sionary societies, or that of the Borough-road Com¬ 
mittee, to whom'Greeee qnd the Greek missionaries 
owe an everlasting debt. When I was at Napoli di 
Romania, I saw their active Greek teacher, who had 
in 1827, 'a school there of c 160 children. To this 
and other schools, we furnished numerous books. 

1828.—This year my friend, Mr. Temple, from 
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the American board, rendered an essential service to 
Greece, by printing a translation into Greek of the 
Manual of the British System, which subsequently 
found its way to the scenes of the seiien churches, and 
to the isles of the Aegean. Amid the devastations then 
desolating the classic land, imyiy drawbacks crip¬ 
pled our exertions ; but the great work of Christian 
education, and of Bible circulation, went gradually on, 
and not slowly, especially in the Ionian isles, the site 
of our own mission, as already noticed when speaking 
of that portion of Greece. In tfiie year 1829 the cause 
steadily advanced, amidst many obstacles. 

• 1830.—It may most veraciously be said, that, 
about this time, the Holy Scriptures and our Malta 
publications found their way to all the islands adja¬ 
cent to the seven churches, and Christian education 
had majje considerable progress among the hundred 
islands of the Aegean. 

183f.—At this period our transatlantic brethren 
formed a special committee for Greece. From a 
paper which they published, the following extract is 
valuable, among other reasons, as sanctioning the 
kind of missionary efforts we adopted for Greece:— 

“ The translation of our common school-books jnto modern 
Greek, and their introduction, is contemplated as a leading object 
with the committee. The common sentiment of a country depends 
more upon these, than upon any other single cause; and more 
practical talent has, perhaps, been thrown into our own school¬ 
books, than is to be found elsewhere. Our cotflmon school 
system is more perfect, than even that of the enlightened country 
whence we derive our lineage. Education here fits directly for the 
business of life, and is well suited to' a people just emerging from 
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revolution, and among whom equal rights are acknowledged. And 
now, when school-books for modern Greece are yet to be made, 
better ones probably could not bo produced by the labour of half a 
century there, than we can carry thither, in their vernacular 
tongue, in half a ye#. Shall wc not, then, help the Greek boy to 
the Jrest spelling and ciphering book ? and the Greek girl to the 
best thoughts of our writers on female education; as well as those 
of Maria Edgeworth and Hannah More ? and, perhaps, hereafter, 
the youth to a translation of our larger works of science, and the 
‘ Library of Useful Knowledge.’ 

“ It will be peculiarly honourable to our free and happy citizens, 
thus to co-operate in the cause of common schools in Greece—the 
very heart and eye of the jvorld. The keys to the mind of Asia, 
must ever be on the Hellespont, and in the hands of the Greeks. 
The elevation of Greece will illuminate all those regions which 
Christianity early civilized ; but the sun of Asia is darkened, while 
Greece is in eclipse. Our school geometry is a translation from 
the language of that remarkable people, whose literature has so 
eminently refined and controlled public sentiment, and who seem 
destined by providence to rekindle the lights of science on those 
plains and mountains, where exist the most ancient fleets and the 
holiest monuments of the race of man. It is believed, that an 
American institution of the kind proposed, planted at Argos or at 
Athens, will help to bind two great regions of the globe in fellow¬ 
ship, and will be hailed as a generous pledge of what one con¬ 
tinent can do for the intellectual and moral elevation of another.” 

In. the Cyclades, we find this year not less than 
seventeen*^ chools, with 1,500 pupils. In the Spora- 
des, seven, with £bout 300 children. To these valu¬ 
able incipient seminaries we supplied books, while 
the New Testament of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society was in general a class-book. 

1832.—Ih this year, the site of the seven churches 
of the Revelation, shared much in the blessings of 
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missionary and school effort. I subjoin a brief, but 
most instructive extract from the papers of the British 
and Foreign School Society, to whose generous 
efforts our own owe so much of 4heir # efficiency. 
Without that institution, and the Bible Society, 
Greece had benefitted but little from European sym¬ 
pathies. 

“ At Caesarea and Thyatira, at Ephesus and in Smyrna, schools 
are in active operation. In the latter place alone above 1,300 
children are receiving instruction, and in all of them the Holy 
Scriptures constitute the principal reading book. Your committee 
will not indulge in anticipations, which intelligence of this kind is 
so naturally calculated to call forth. It only furnishes additional 
evidence, that every where old delusions are breaking up, and that 
in all lands a way is preparing for the more rapid advance of peace, 
and truth, and righteousness.” 

1833.—Mr. Barker, agent to the Bible Society, 
thus writes to the Borough-road Committee:— 

“ The Lancastrian schools continue to augment in Asia Minor, 
and, although only four of them are at present under the controul 
of missionaries, still jve are thankful that the Holy Scriptures and 
religious tracts constitute the principal reading-books of all the 
schools of mutual instruction, and in a great many of them Watts’ 
Catechism is taught. 

“ Two years and a half ago, Melemen, a small town about fifteen 
miles distant from Smyrna, in the bishoprick of EpheSfas, was the 
first to establish in Asia Minor one of these schools for boys, with 
the help of a set of sheet lessons from your Society, sent me by Dr. 
Korck, from Syra, and New Testaments, which I furnished from 
the Bible Society’s depot. Six months afterwards, the Rev. Mr. 
Brewer, arriving here from America, set up the first girls’ school, 
which was soon filled with Greek girls. He has now three schools 
for girls in Smyrna, containing 250 scholars, who are truly in¬ 
teresting. Almost all these girls, .when first brought into the 
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school, were in a most deplorable state of ignorance,—filthy and 
ragged ;* in short, it might he safely said, that they were mostly 
taken from the streets, where they daily learned every thing that 
was bad, and acquired habits of idleness and sin. Several of them 
were so miserably dressed, that Mrs. Brewer was absolutely 
obliged to clothe them. The change that has now taken place 
amongst them is astonishing, and those who did not see them at 
first, can have but a faint idea of the metamorphosis. In their 
humble garb, they are now neat and clean; they can sew, knit, 
embroider, and mark very prettily; more than half of them can 
read the Scriptures fluently, and learn them also by heart; the 
rest, who entered the schools but lately, read in tracts, or in tho 
sheet lessons—and all oP them are taught Watts’ Catechism.* 
The most forward of them not only' can write, but know something 
of geography, scriptural history', and arithmetic. Fifty of these 
girls are in what is called the Central School, where the small 
trifle of tenpence a month is paid ; they are mostly of the richer 
class of Greeks, more forward in their studies, and learn also an¬ 
cient Greek, with ftfhcy and ornamental work. 

“ In the principal villages around Smyrna, and in^the towns 
far in the interior of Asia Minor, schools have been established ; 
and I have just heard that at Brussa there is an extensive school 
of mutual instruction, kept in good order. At Constantinople 
similar schools are getting up. 

“ The important articles for scholars in Greece are—slates, 
pencils, reading-lessons, arithmetics, samplers for needle-work— 
in short, suefy things as are necessary for girls’ schools in Eng¬ 
land. The same may be said for the schools in Asia Minor.” 

My most diligent coadjutor and correspondent, the 
Rev. J. Jetter, missionary at Smyrna, from the epis¬ 
copal church of England, was instrumental in in¬ 
troducing, I may probably^ say, thousands of the 
books I published at Malta, both into the schools of 
Smyrna, of Constantinople, and elsewhere. But at 

* Printed by the Londpn Missionary Society at Malta. 
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this period, my best co-workers were the Rev. W. 
Lewis, of .Smyrna, and the Rev. H. U. Leeves, then 
at Constantinople.* Of the schools at Smyrna, this 
year, Mr. letter thus writes:—“In all these schools 
the gospel is more or less read: in the ancient Greek 
schools once a week, in the others twice or three 
times, and in all of them the lessons of the British 
and Foreign School Society are commonly used.” 

In the management of the schools at Syra, Dr. 
Korck was succeeded by,Mr. Hildner, who was very 
active in promoting the use of our Malta books. 
The late Mr. Dickson thus speaks of an examination 
of those scholars. 

“ We were much disappointed in not finding Mr. Hildner at 
Syra; thirteen days before our arrival he had lqft Syra for England, 
by way of Smyrna,, whither also Mrs. H. had accompanied him. 
Mr. T. SeR'ao, who has the charge of the schools during Mr. H.’s 
absence, Jtindly invited us to his house, and in the afternoon we 
visited the schools ; we found present 396 children, all busily em¬ 
ployed in their respective studies. There are four schools in the 
establishment—one of mutual instruction for boys—a similar one 
for girls—a school for the upper branches of needle-work (the 
girls in this school are instructed in ancient Greek)—also an infant 
school. Next day the children were all assembled in a large 
room, in which they generally meet, for the purpose of receiving 
religious instruction. The correct and ready answers given by the 
children, to questions proposed to them fron5 the Scriptures, dis¬ 
covered their acquaintance with the subjects contained in the 
Sacred Volume. The exercises were commenced by the singing 
of a hymn, in which all the children united. We w$re forcibly 
reminded of the lines— 

‘ Lord, how delightful ’tis to see 

A wholo assembly worship thee.' 

The perfect order of these schools, the attention of the children to 
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the commands of the teachers, and the rapidity and quietness with 
which their exercises are performed, reflect the highest degree of 
credit on their instructors.” 

1835. In this year things still progressed, though 
Count Capo d’Istrias had adopted some restrictive 
measures. The schools at Syra were still vigorous. 
The reader will probably relish what is here sub¬ 
joined from my friend Hildner:— 

“ The examination commenced with the females, when the 
leading girls appeared to much advantage, both as to needle-work, 
writing, and geography, r A more interesting sight was never wit¬ 
nessed at Syra—the examination was in every respect gratifying. 
The' elder children read from the New Testament very well, and 
proved, by their answers to the interrogatories, that they under¬ 
stood what they read. Happy is it for Greece, that she is not 
stained with the guilt of preventing the free use of the scriptures! 
May we not, thcn,ihope that the same power which changed the 
views of the Ethiopian, will enlarge and correct the views of 
Greece; and that the Divine Word will again flourish and be 
glorified in this land ?” .» 

I shall not particularize as to the following years, 
but only remark generally that all our labours, both 
in schools, books, and other missionary work, pro¬ 
ceeded as before. 

I have thus attempted a sketch of what has been 
effected in the regions of the seven Asiatic churches, 
by the combined^efforts of different Societies. Though 
but an oasis in the classic desert, though but a drop 
before the shower, though but as the pilgrim’s foot¬ 
step in art extended and arid j)lain; yet, if we contrast 
Greece in 1838 with the Greece of the middle ages, 
one may well exclaim—“ What hath God wrought! ” 
—for the seed is sown,* and Jthe fruit will appear. 



CHAPTER X*VI. 

A TOUR IN THE AEGEAN SEA.—FIRST VIEW OF GREECE.—MELOS. - 
A CHARACTER.—POPULATION AND WANTS OF MELOS.—IMAGINARY 
DANGER AT SPET8IA,—FIRST NIGHT ASHORE.-8PETSIA.-HOUSES. 
-COSTUME.—NATIVES.-SCENES IN T*IE FAMILY OF MY HOST. 

On the 20th of December, 1824, the Cambrian, a 
splendid British frigate, weighed anchor at Malta 
for the Grecian Archipelago, commonly styled the 
Aegean. To the politeness of hqr talented com¬ 
mander, Captain Hamilton, I was indebted for a 
passage* in the Cambrian, and a cover at his hos¬ 
pitable.* board. We obtained a good offing, and I 
then retired to rest. When aroused early next morn¬ 
ing, by the rumbling and splashy and raucous process 
of deck-scrubbing, just over my head, I began to con¬ 
sider the difficult duties of my actual position; for I 
was shortly to quit the ship, on a missionary visit to 
some of the islands of this sea, and that aldne and in 
lime of war. But, as “ England expects every man 
to do his duty,” so do the churches of Christ in 
England. 

Before commencing this voyage, I had Been print¬ 
ing various small works for poor Greece; and one of 
my present objects was to circulate these, together 
with some boxes of Gre^k Testaments from the Bible 
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Society of London. It was also my wish to ascer¬ 
tain, from acttfal and local inspection, the r real woes 
and wants of Greece. 

On the third day after leaving Malta, I obtained 
my first view of the classic land, from the deck of a 
British man-of-waf. It was Cape Matapan, the 
ancient Tenarum, bearing north-east, and distant 
about six leagues. This is the most southerly point 
both of Greece and of Europe. It is the most sultry 
portion of Peloponnesus, and the residence of the 
least civilized part of her population. 

What a sight! What a rush of feelings! What 
vivid recollections! There , inspired apostles had 
taught “ the glorious gospel,” and vanquished Apollo 
by the simple story of the cross. There , Homer’s 
chivalric bands had fought, and sinned, and bled. 
There, many a bard had sung, many a hero had mul¬ 
tiplied widows and orphans. On the restless waves 
of that bluff promontory, among the spreading Stro- 
phades and the crowding Cyclades, -the adventurous, 
vain, gallant, frivolous Achcei , and their dancing 
galleys, ha^ bravely fought, but not “ the good fight 
of faith,”—had raved like nympholypsian youths, had 
brawled kke bullies, had fallen like patriots, had 
fied like dastards; had triumphed like heroes. And 
such, after all, they were. Yet, one reads the vene¬ 
rable story of those singularly bold patriots, rather 
for amusement than instruction, rather for deeds of 
daring than for maxims of morality. 

To this moment have I retained a vivid impression 
of the profound veneration, yvith which my straining 
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eyes fixed an almost spell-bound gaze on the outline 
of the Peloponnesian coast. I seemed to forget and 
forego every thing besides; so completely did the 
illusions of fancy overpower the judgment. Buf it 
was Greececoidd I fail to remember that simple 
inscription, so often cut upon thetfrees about ancient 
Sparta, the land 1 now gazed on ?— 

St£ov fit, 'EXivijc fvrov upt 
“ Revere me, I am Helen's plant." 

The frigate first touched at the island of Melos , or 
Melo. The inhabitants, as I learned from a native, 
are about 2,000, and chiefly employed as husband¬ 
men and pilots. “ Pirates,” the enemies of Greece 
would say; but in Melos 1 know of no pirates, nor can 
I forget that Greece has been mfich calumniated. 
Finding me acquainted with Greek, my informant, a 
short, stout, pockmarked man, with a laughing face, 
named Lambrinos, singled me out for a purpose he 
had in contemplation. 

Mis. — “ Well, Lambrinos, are you a native of 
Melos?” 

Lamb. —■“ Yes; and I was a pupil of Vamvas.” 

Mis. —“ Any schools in the island?” 

Lamb. —No; but you see those two small hillocks 
there ashore?”— powaKia. 

Mis. —“ I see them.” 

Lamb. —“ You do‘l well, if we have.no schools 
now, there stood, in ancient times, the great school 
of Diomedes. That was a most terrible sage, 
ourraros." As poor Lambrinos concluded this learned 
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speech, he looked vastly consequential, as feeling 
himself a descendant of Diomedes; and I think 1 
said some kind thing about his island; for why take 
urfibrage at a harmless love of country, or to hear 
the Italian artist exclaim, “ anche io son pittore ?” 

Mis .—What population in Melos ?” 

Lamb .—■“ About 2,000:—but, Odear! I beg you 
will speak for me to the captain, to take me on board 
as schoolmaster. I’ll teach Greek to the officers. 
I’m a pupil of Vamvas. If you speak a word, I’m 
sure to succeed.” 

r J£o have so vast an amount of credit for influence 
in the British navy, naturally called up a smile on 
the lips of a simple missionary; but at all events 
I promised to do my best for the poor Meliot. In 
short, Lambrincfc was forthwith installed as modem 
Greek professor on board the Cambrian; aftd when 
his boat put to shore minus himself, how agitated, 
how pale, yet how glad was this child of Diomedes, 
the “ terrible sage!” Some years after this I again 
fell in with Lambrinos: he was then dressed in the 
Frank costume, and had served as Greek Dominie in 
different British vessels. 

As by the term “ Gentile ” we understand any man 
except a Jew, so Ijy “ Frank" the reader must under¬ 
stand any inhabitant of 'Europe, save a Turk or 
Greek. The natives of the Ionian isles I have 
heard Gregks of the Morea style half-franks, <J>pay- 
yopepiTcu, its having in their veins so much of the 
blood of Genoa and Venice. It was near Argos 
that I first heard this epithet contemptuously applied. 
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I was among four or five hundred rude soldiers; our 
discourse turned on a foul deed just perpetrated, and 
the Peloponnesians, anxious to avoid the stigma, told 
me “ not to think a true Greek capable of such base¬ 
ness, for that it was unquestionably the deed of some 
half-frank of the Ionian isles.” i 

Most unfortunately for Melos, the island is op¬ 
pressed by useless monasteries; but it is hoped that 
a considerate and intelligent government will sweep 
away these hives of sanctimonious drones, and con¬ 
vert the twelve monasteries iifto lyceums for train¬ 
ing the Meliot youth. Besides the monasteries, 
there exist about fifteen churches. My Meliot friend 
estimated the population at 2,000; but I should 
rather state it at three. The bishop of Melos has 
ample revenues. The Latin churcH had formerly a 
convent?here; but at present, it seems, the entire 
population belong to the Greek communion. To the 
active mind of a protestant missionary, more anxious 
to give the Bib\e than the monastery, more bent to 
spread Christian education and intelligent piety, than 
to fix the vacant stare of ignorance upon the semi¬ 
pagan pageantry of the mass; Melos presents claims 
to notice: she wants schools, elementary^ books for 
youth, the Bible, and some zealous men of Paul’s 
spirit, men “ determined to know nothing save Jesus 
Christ, and him crucified! ” 

The Meliots are affine a race as the.rest of the 
Greeks, but the education of the females is there, as 
elsewhere, altogether neglected. The language is 
Greek, in a state of greater .corruption than in some 
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f dfche*f portions of the country, but it is Similar to that 
spoken in the other isles of the Archipelago. The 
books prepared for Melos must, therefore, be the same 
as for the rest df Greece; nor has the missionary or 
tourist any additional language to learn, before he can 
interchange thoughts with the natives. Though this 
island, like the rest, is extremely rocky, it yet pro¬ 
duces abundance of melons, cotton, barley, grain, 
leguminous plants, figs, olives, grapes, and citrons. 
The houses are good, of a dark stone, and the fields 
present a vernal aspdbt; but the costume of the in¬ 
habitants does no honour either to taste or to art, 
either to the noble bearing of the male, or the softer 
attractions of the female. 

As this was chiefly a tour of investigation , the mis¬ 
sionary results afe here given but briefly. In nearly 
all the Cyclades and Sporades, schools ar& now in 
operation. The details of the present tour .are de¬ 
signed in part for general readers. How, indeed, 
could a traveller range among islands classically in¬ 
teresting, without occasionally touching on topics dear 
to every reader of Homer and Herodotus?—and 
who but a Yandal would wish only for missionary 
detail, though dear as a pious mother’s blessing ? 

Quitting Melos, we encountered, in “ these ever 
calm waters,” a sudden and most severe squall. The 
Aegean is a treacherous friend, biand but insidious. 
The next island kre approached»was Spetsia; and here, 
after tha. king Captain Hamilton for his politeness, 
I quitted the Cambrian for a tour among the adjacent 
isles, and on the continent of Greece. Here began 



those solitary wanderings in a 1«0 of ftamger*, 
a land of battle and of blood, a lagd for iifldcl^ 
Greek and Turk, were, at this very time, mott 
fiercely contending;— whosf <M*tb* Vritt occttgy, 
and I hope reward, the Veadmfc'K!te&tfafi for 90ggj| 
time. The Cambrian I ntfm gs* more;sbe $W 
wrecked on the island of Crete* and in her Otir iMWf 
lost a splendid finite, but her talented cc unma nd et 
lost none of his honour. A few years previously, wt 
lost the Columbine near the very kland I,, had warn 
landed on; and 1 think 1 one Hay saw some of heir 
guns. I know at least that the natives of the Aegean 
did fish up some of them. Alas! in the Columbine 
I had a young friend, an officer, Mr, Robinson, This 
gentleman and the Italian master alone perished with 
the ship. Mr. R. ran below for a bag of dollars 
after sfyi had struck, and while there she filled! 
The brave young officer was never again seen. 

It was getting night when I landed at Spetsia. 
The Turkish squadron had just been seen ip those 
waters, and as the Cambrian was taken for a Turk, 

I was in the utmost danger of assassination the 
moment I set foot ashore. Three hundred eyes, and 
three hundred more, flashed fire upon me*. But when 
I pointed to my boxes, and stated the benevolent 
object I had in view, their hands let go the grasped 
yatagan. I was the first to jump ashore. 

After such a scene^ such an ordeal as made my 
heart tremble, I was taken into the >ca.yye\a.p[a or 
town-hall, and, by a small rushlight, letters which I 
had brought from Captain Hamilton were read to 
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the crowd by a venerable priest. I was now no 
longer an object pf mistrust, but a welcome guest. 
The priest formally put this question; * Who will 
give a lodging to the stranger 1 ?” An old man about 
si^ty forthVith replied; “ I will.” With this worthy 
veteran I went hotpe, and in the bosom of his family 
I lived ten days, enjoying the sacred rights of hospi¬ 
tality. Hites I should prefer to style them; for what 
claim had I, save that I was a helpless wanderer ? 

I shall never forget the first night I passed be¬ 
neath the friendly roof of old Santos; such was the 
name of mine host. He introduced me to his son, 
his nephew, and even to his wife and daughter. It 
was the former who said, when Santos introduced 
me as an English priest, “ impossible, he has no 
beard!” 

We supped on some fish half broiled, sapped in 
oil, some good bread and some decent wine. t After 
this the ladies retired to their apartment, and Santos, 
his soi*, and myself, had some general conversation. 
At last old Santos retiring, left the son and myself 
to sleep in the room where we were sitting, on the 
divan. 

I blush to add what follows. I blush to say that, 
from ignorance of the real character and intentions of 
my new friends, I really did expect that night to 
have been murdered. And why? My reply will 
scarcely justify my fears. I |aw that when my half- 
civilised island companion, a warrior about twenty- 
five, was disrobing for the night, he drew from his 
girdle the long knife he had used at- supper, and 
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placed it carefully on a teble, close to the mattrass 
on which I was to sleep! Now, I own I did not 
like this. I had already laid myself down, and I 
watched with eagle eye every movement of Capitan 
Anthreas,—such were the young warrior’s'style and 
name. The knife looked ominous. “ Yet,” thought 
1, “ surely they will not murder a poor defenceless 
stranger. Shepherd of Israel, who neither slum- 
berest nor sleepest.! I commend myself to thee.” 

The young islander next took off his girdle, his 
yeleki, or jacket, his slippers, a'kl other parts of his 
dress, and advancing to a lamp, that cast a gloomy, 
flickering light on a picture of Panagia, or the virgin, 
he began his evening prayers. For about three or four 
minutes he half whispered the vespers of his church, 
at the same time repeatedly making what the Greeks 
strangely style peravoiai, or repentances. And what, 
in the language of poor modern Greece, is a repent¬ 
ance an inclination of the body to or towards the 
ground; a bending it forward at least half way to 
the earth. Such is the havoc that monastic imbe¬ 
cility has made with the meaning of the scripture 
term geravoia, which imports a change of mind, a 
change from evil to good. During these repeated 
inclinations, my compagnon de nuit crossed himself 
as often and as earnestly, as though his salvation de¬ 
pended on that one act of puerile devotion. Captain 
Anthreas next took a long pull at a jar of water, and 
then throwing himself on the divan close by me, 
seemed to fall asleep. 

My eye meantime often ’’turned woefully to the 
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sheathless cutlass that lay on the table. Would it 
had been at the bottom of the Aegean sea! “ Here 

I am,” thought I, “ unprotected s^,ve by heaven, re¬ 
posing by the .side of an island warrior, of whose 
mpral principles I know precisely nothing. That 
knife! that cutlass! those ominous weapons that hang 
around the walls !’^ Well; I resigned myself to the 
safeguard of the divine shield, and tried to repose; 
but I think I often said with Job, “ when shall I arise, 
and the night be gone ? I am full of tossing to and 
fro, until the dawning of the day.” 

My truant thoughts glanced to Malta;—-my wife, 
my children, my friends, my affairs: then to Eng¬ 
land,—my kindred, my youthful days; then to the 
great affairs I had in hand,—my future perils, my 
hopes; and thou, that knife!” At length I sank 
into a feverish slumber, and awoke next naming to 
tell my countrymen that my lot had fallen among, 
perhaps, the most hospitable natives of the Ae'gean. 

To circulate books, I sojourned for a time in 
Spetsia, an island which lies off the promontory of 
Athens, and is, I think, the ancient Serphia. It is 
small, and seemed to be but thinly peopled. The 
town of Spetsia, which mostly skirts the sea, whence 
the name c of the island is derived, consists of strag¬ 
gling dwellings, without .order, and exhibiting but a 
smflp amount of architectural attractions. The. 
general style is Yenician, but within one sees a mix¬ 
ture of Italian and Greek. ? fhe ceiling of the apart¬ 
ments is tastefully painted and gilt. The house I 
resided in may be described, as a specimen of the 
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rest. We entered it by a yard door, bearing no 
small resemblance to the back entrance of an English 
gentleman’s residence ; and yet this formed the exclu¬ 
sive passage to the dwelling of my # friend Santos, 
though he was, for the island, a man ^>f wealth. 
Crossing a yard about twenty paces square, on one 
side of which stood an apartment, in which the 
females worked the loom a la Penelope, we entered 
the house properly so called. This consisted of a 
lobby, one facade of which was formed of the 
^anaikeion or woman’s apartmeilt, and the thalamos ; 
the other presented a square apartment, half carpeted, 
having a divan along the entire upper end. This 
served the purposes of sitting and eating room by 
day, and bed room at night. 

The Spetsiot costume is common to Hydra and 
some othjjr islands of the Aegean. It consists of a 
cotton shirt, Frank stockings, Greek slippers, dark, 
without* heels. The intoKapuaov, or shirt, is fol¬ 
lowed by the iawfiptucov or drawers. Over these 
come to fipaKta oY brogues, the least elegant part of 
the island costume, and yet used in almost all the 
islands of the Archipelago. A close under-vest fol¬ 
lows the brogues, and over this comes tlfe yeXjpi or 
jacket, often sleeveless, generally of some ^ight ma¬ 
terial, as Salonian silk on stuff, But in winter of 
cloth. This vest is partially open and very wide at 
the lower end of the sleeves, when it has sleeves; but 
of whatever material it consists, it is braide*d to pro¬ 
fusion. The loins are always girt with the pretty zone, 
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or girdle, while the <f>eoi , or red skull cap, completes 
the male suit. 

The females of Spetsia generally wore, when 1 
was there, yellow slippers. I used to watch the 
yqpng daughter of Santos step across the yard, 
trippingly, and with the air of an Aegean coquette; 
and, as her slippers had no heels, being open all 
round her ancle, 1 occasionally wondered they did 
not slide off her feet; but practice is every thing. 
At the time I am writing, I question not that the 
ladies wear red; btft under the Othoman yoke red 
slippers were forbidden to the Greeks by the laws of 
the empire: so were turbans; and I recollect the 
contempt with which some Greek gentlemen sur¬ 
veyed a dashing warrior, who once called at the 1 
house of good Admiral Miaoules, when l was a guest 
beneath his roof at Hydra, because this fipe Greek 
Murat had added the turban to the rest of his gaudy 
wardrobe; for, as before the revolution tin? turban 
was forbidden, to wear it afterwards was almost 
tantamount to “ Turkizing.” Since then, the Turks 
themselves are laying aside the turban ; and l 
smiled the other day at a Manchester manufacturer 
of h^t galloons, &c., on hearing him express a hope, 
that the Turks would soon cast off the vile fesi, and 
take up the European hat. 

Black is worn in Greece for mourning as in Eng¬ 
land. One day I was taking a walk with a young 
man about twenty-two. Observing that instead of 
the rather gay costume of the island, his raiment was 
all black, even his fesi, I asked him,, “ Art thou an 
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anagnostes, or church reader 4 ?” k ‘ No,” he replied, 
“ 1 am in mourning.” At this time I* had not as¬ 
sumed any part of the Greek costume, and my guide 
told me, that had 1 been alone, the littlb urchins of the 
island would have run after me, shouting and singitig 
a madrigal, which may be rendered—“ Eat macaroni 
with golden forks.” This ditty is the Aegean boys’ 
usual song to foreigners; and a good natured tra¬ 
veller, instead of feeling anger, only smiles at the 
poor children’s simplicity, and wishes to teach them 
the songs of Zion, and the dress of righteousness. 

Human nature, with all its varieties, presents some 
interesting points of resemblance. 1 have elsewhere 
instanced this in proverbs. Let me here add, that 
one often hears the Maltese nurses singing to the 
little dark swathed bantlings, almosf word for word, 
but in A/abic, our nursery rhymes, ik (’lap hands, 
Papa comes,” &e. Thus,— 

Baui'p lmimtziv ! Clap hands! 

Tata iji'i! Papa comes I 

Col hosh a Gianni !• All for Gianny! 

A Toner shei ■ For Tony nothing I 

My guide informed me that the island of Spetsia 
contains about twenty churches. The iijjnibirfhnts 
are a fine race, tall, manly, and hapdsome; but the 
symmetry of their face is ‘rather encumbered than 
improved by their long, shaggy moustachios.— 
These the Greeks unconsciously twist in almost all 
their fits of anger. 

I cannot but cherish the belief, that the natives of 
this island, as also those of Hydra, Psarra, Cassi, and 

k 2 
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a few others in the Aegean, are chiefly of ancient 
“ Macedonia -and Illyria” if so, the great apostle 
of the gentiles extended his evangelicaf labours to 
their northern ancestors. It is true they speak Greek, 
but the Albanian is their native tongue, and with 
this they are mu$h more at home. From the fact 
that in the Albanian language, one finds many Latin 
terms, might originate the idea that their ancestors 
migrated from Alba in Italy, to Illyricum, and that 
they founded the Illyrian city of Albanopolis. Ta¬ 
citus, however, mentions the Albani or Albanians 
of 'Asia; and, after all, it is possible the latter may 
have been the fathers—partly, at least—of the ftpet- 
siots. At a very early period, the language of Illyria 
was not identified with that of Greece ; and I please 
myself with thh thought, that I heard on the lips of 
these most interesting islanders, that language, sup¬ 
posed to be entirely lost, in which St. Paul made 
known to Macedonia and Illyria, “the gospel of the 
Son of God.” The very idea was a luxury 1 cannot 
describe. 

But at what period did these natives descend into 
the sweet fslands of the Archipelago V I regret uot 
having enquired into their traditions. To other tra¬ 
vellers is left the interesting question, only adding, 
that if prince Kantakuzbne’s history of the Turkish 
empire be within the reader’s reach, it may perhaps 
be found, that in some of the disastrous wars of the 
lower empire, these children, if such they be, of Il¬ 
lyricum and of Macedon, gradually wended their 
way southward, and might take possession of these 
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Grecian isles about the fourteenth century. Inter¬ 
marrying with the original Greek population, they 
took up also the language ; for, as we have already 
stated, they speak both Albanian andcaodem Greek. 
.So do the Hydriots, Cassiots, Psarrians, and, I be¬ 
lieve, a few other islands in this part of the Aegean. 
A tragic tale is that of the Psarrians, but we cannot 
stay to detail it. 

The family of Santos, including a female Turkish 
slave, taken recently in battle, consisted of ten mem¬ 
bers. In this island 1 saw o&ier Turkish slaves, 
some of them blacks. One of the latter I one $ay 
met carrying a large bundle of brushwood. 1 asked 
her if she was unhappy 'i “ Unhappy!” the poor 
sable captive replied, “ why unhappy to be a slave 
here '? I avus just the same when ameug the Turks.” 
So saying, she laughed in a vacant manner, and 
patiently passed on. The slave in the family of my 
host seemed pretty comfortable. Another Turkish 
girl, about fourteen, whom I found in the family of 
Sachtures, the Spetsiot adfniral, Avas about to receive 
baptism. 

What an evil is Avar! u How is it,”"I one day 
asked some natives, “ how is it, that with so lych a 
soil, you alloAV almost all your island to lie fallow '? ” 
“ Alas!” avus their reply, “ how can we do otherwise ‘i 
If avc sow, the Turks may come and reap. Besides, 
all our shipping, that formerly conveyed ouj produce 
to Europe, is now employed in Avar.—Do you think 
this calamity is to last long — What say the 
Europeans’?” Poor things! they were not sensible 
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that they too were Europeans. It was under the in¬ 
fluence of such a state of things, that one of these 
islanders exclaimed, as I showed him some bagatelle 
of British manufacture, “ What a world Europe 
is!” 

As one of the objects of these pages is, to furnish 
some idea of the domestic habits of present Greece, 

I shall notice several little events tout d fait trivial, 
but still bearing on that object. Yet why trivial i to 
man, what so interesting as man? 

1 smiled one day It Lascara, the daughter of my 
ho%t. Her father, and uncles, 1 think, were con¬ 
versing about her approaching wedding-day. It was 
to be the next Theophania festival. Poor Lascara 
stood and listened with as much sang froid, as though 
they had been Canvassing the size of a walking-stick. 

I really think this innocent girl of fifteen had about 
as much idea of marriage, as of mathematics. I sig¬ 
nified my surprise at some of their marriage customs. 

1 disapproved the treatment of their wives, which 
does not seem to be sanctioned by the word of God, 
or by the voice of reason. “ What age,” they asked. 
“ was Mrs! Wilson when you married’?” 1 replied, 
“ abput nineteen.” “ Well,” they said, “ we marry 
much earlier.” £io indeed they do, and so do all the 
orientals. “ You think,’* said the father of another 
girl, “ that we do not treat our wives properly. Now 
there’s Qapitan Anthreas ; he is going to marry my 
daughter; and, if he likes, he can take her with him 
in his next cruise after the Turkish squadron;—he 
can kill her, if he likes!” Reader, think better of 
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these hospitable islanders, lie said this with a smile, 
and all the company laughed heartily at his badi- 
nage . 

One day, Mrs. Santos came bustling in from the 
woman’s apartment, and brought her babe: “ Hoe,” 
said 'she, with obvious importance, “ here is a fine 
little fellow for you, only two months old!” “ Is not 
he a noble Greek?” said the father. “Perhaps,” 
said 1, “ a future minister or legislator.” “ What 
shall 1 call him ?” enquired the father, turning to me; 
“ for we are not going now to nlme our children after 
a pack of saints; we shall, in future, give them gr^at, 
ancient names, those of our ancestors.” “ Well,” I 
replied, “ call the babe Themistocles.”—“What*?”— 
“ Themistocles?”—“ Wilt thou write it me down?” 

1 did so in good Greek ; and, I have*reason to think, 
that if the dear little fellow is yet in this world of 
mortals, he is bearing the honoured name of the 
Athenian legislator. 

This recalls to memory a convert to the true faith 
in the island of Malta, lie brought me his pretty 
babe to be baptized. “ Its name ?” I enquired. 
“ Giovanni,” replied the father. “ Add* Wickliffe,” 
said 1, “ he was a holy man,-and a great refoijmer.” 
“ Very well, sir,” he replied; and I thus introduced 
into that island a name, at which some may hereafter 
tremble. “Forsitan olim.” 

1 think it was the daj after landing at Sjjetsia, that 
1 unpacked my personal effects—coffee, tea, sugar, a 
tin travelling apparatus for boiling coffee on the road, 
a mattress to lay on the ground, with some other 
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trifles. Old Santos was intently gazing at all this 
process: at last, he said, “ Has thy wife put up any 
gin for thee V “ No,” said I, “ not a drop.” “ Not 
a drop,” replied he, “ why then she does not love 
time.” 

After the Greek^ have made their wine, the dregs 
are manufactured into an agreeable sort of pasty cake, 
of a brownish hue. This the Greeks style moostd- 
peeta. Peeta means a cake, any sort of cake: moos- 
topeeta means must-cake. On one occasion a piece 
of this cake was givAi to me. As 1 had never before 
eitljer seen or heard of it, I folded it in some paper, 
and said, “ When I return to Malta, I will show this 
to Mrs. Wilson.” At this the family smiled, and 
their smiles recalled to my memory a similar scene 
in my own family at Malta, elsewhere narrated, of a 
Ninevite who called on me to discuss some •Religious 
cpiestions. As l smiled at the Ninevite, so did the 
Greeks at the Englishman. 
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VISIT TUB GREEK FLEET—DISTRIBUTE THE SCRIPTURES AMONGST 
THEM.—HlirLOTTES.—THEM CONSTRICTION AND MANAGEMENT — 
GREEK FASTS—SIGN OF T1IE CROSS.—MISAPPLICATION OK SCRIP- 
TI RE.—ARRIVAL OF THE GREEK LOAN—ITS IMPORTANCE.—SEN¬ 
TIMENTS OF THE PEOPLE RESPECTING IT.—CONVERSATION ON 
THE STATE AND PROSPECTS OF THE GREEK LANGCAGE. 


I think it may be safely stated, that the navy of 
Greece, during her celebrated war of independence, 
which began in 1821, never exceeded eighty of the 
larger vessels. Forty of these 1 saw at Spetsia, and 
went oiyboard of some of them, accompanied by my 
facetious friend young Santos. For each of these 
forty vessels 1 left two Greek Testaments, one for the 
brave captain, the other for the forecastle. This 
liberal gift from the British churches, the defenders 
of Greece most thankfully received. At the time 1 
hoarded the fleet, three of them were atvay on their 
struggling country’s sendee. During rny sjay at 
Spetsia they returned, and the three captains-—I 
think that was the number,—came on shore and 
begged I would confer on them the same favour 1 
had shown the other pjrt of the fleet. Tfyis request 
was, of course, readily complied with. 

As Capitan Anthreas and myself were wending our 
way among these interesting vessels, I remarked that 
each was decorated with a large figure-head: one 
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staring bust was dignified with the name “ Alcibiades;” 
another was “ Plato,” as much like a sage, as a boat¬ 
swain is like a cabin boy ; a third figure head was 
Alexander, another Aristides, then followed Pluto, 
Ulysses, et id genus omne. “ Are all these like¬ 
nesses V said I to py young captain. “ Of course,” 
he replied, with a roguish smile, and we passed on. 

Eighty ships, then, composed the fighting navy of 
modern Greece ; and these had to battle it against all 
the powerful navy of Turkey. What inequality ! for 
of what class were tlie Greek men of war V Having 
beep on board, I can reply. They were mere mer¬ 
chantmen, from two to five hundred tons burthen; 
carrying each about twenty guns, and manned by 
from thirty to a hundred and fifty seamen. Prior to 
the war, all thtese vessels had been engaged in 
commerce. They belonged chiefly to Hydra and 
Spetsia. 

Capt. Anthreas took me on board a brulotte or fire¬ 
ship. Brulotte is a French word, from bruler to 
burn. The proper Greek name is irvpiKov k-apufii ; yet 
these islanders generally used the French term. I 
will try to furnish some idea of a Greek fireship. 
Suppose first an empty hull, of about fifty or eighty 
tons burthen. Iqside her is placed, by her broadside 
or beams, half a dozen kegs of powder, with as many 
barrels of tar, covered with dry brash wood, old tar- 
pauling, apd other combustibles. Through the hold 
from stem to stern, there runs a channel or canal, 
about the form and size of an English spout, con¬ 
taining a plentiful train of powder. This is covered 
with brushwood and other inflammables, until the 
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hold is full. Aloft, she is rather rudely rigged, but 
safe and manageable even in bad weather. Her 
rattlings, cordage, masts and bullwarks are smeared 
with tar, and at her yard-arm ends grappling irons 
are fastened, fit to entangle her with the*ship along 
side of which she may lie run. She is manned with 
a captain and four sailors, and tows a boat astern for 
their escape. 

Thus fearfully caparisoned, this terrible sea-horse, 
this machine infernal, stalks about generally at night, 
looking out for the Moslems. 'As soon as the fleet 
is observed, she bears down, silently, on some great 
first-rale, singled out as the victim. One of the men 
is at the helm, the rest are in the boat astern, with a 
match lighted. She dashes against the Turk. The 
hooks grapple her upper works. The match is ap¬ 
plied to the train, at a hole astern. The steersman 
leaps into the boat. The boat sheers off. The 
train tires the brushwood. In half a minute the hold 
is a furnace. The flames ascend to the rigging, and 
in five minutes the ship becomes a mass of blazing 
elements. The enemy, unable to break away, or 
check the devouring flames, takes fire at‘once. The 
crew, some eight or nine hundred poor defeqeeless 
mortals, are either burned to ashes with the ship, or, 
leaping overboard, meet‘death in a milder form. 
Such are the fear and confusion, that on these 
occasions but few Tur^s could reach either a ship or 
the shore! 

Only about three months before I landed at Spet- 
sia, one of these fireships had burned a tremendous 
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ship of the Othomans. I think it was that of the 
Admiral. The English papers were full of the 
affair. Little did I imagine, on leading the details, 
that I should board one of these fearful machines— 
that I shduld converse with the very men, who 
achieved the appalling feat: yet so it was. 1 walked 
out one morning with two captains, and in our pro¬ 
gress they showed me the bronze cannon they had 
taken from the poor burned Moslems. “ Other ships 
sank, said my companions, but as the fire had literally 
melted the guns, w! could not fish them up.”— 
“ Many of my countrymen,” 1 replied, “ would sacri¬ 
fice much to see what my eyes now behold.” Yet 
one cannot but heave a heartfelt sigh, over the ashes 
of eight hundred poor Moslems, burned and drowned 
in the dead of night, and ushered into the presence 
of deity, without an acknowledgement of the Son of 

God. Ye children of Ishmael! may your rapid ad- 

* 

vanees in civilization lead you eventually to the 
divinest science,—that of the cross! 

It seems but natural, *to enquire—whence the 
Greek brulottes ? The name is French, and as the 
names of things generally come from the inventors, 
it raa^ be supposed that Greece owes them to France. 
The invention of gunpowder is also given to modern 
times. Yet we find Anna Comnena, daughter of 
one of the Greek emperors in the time of the cru¬ 
sades, that is in the twelfth ^century, mentioning a 
sort of powder, or rather an inflammable composition, 
used by the Greeks against the western barbarians 
under the banner of the pope of that age. This is 
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styled Greek fire, or unquenchable fire, mp aa^eanrov. 
N ay more, even the Sanscrit shasters of India forbid 
the use of fire-arms, under the term agnee-aster; and 
in China gunpowder was known from a period imme¬ 
morial. From a passage in Quintus <Jurtius,, it 
seems, that Alexander met with fire-arms in India. 
The “ feu gregeois" of the crusaders, a phrase by 
which was meant Greek fire, appears to have greatly 
resembled that of the ancient Hindus ; “ a kind of 
dart or arrow, tipt with fire, and discharged upon the 
enemy from a bamboo.” Onfc. of the very extra¬ 
ordinary properties of the missile was, that after com¬ 
mencing its career through the air, “ it divided into 
several darts, or streams of flame, each of which took 
effect.” When once kindled, this Hindu fire was in¬ 
extinguishable, and so seems to hayj identified with 
the unquenchable fire of Anna Comnena. What¬ 
ever was the era of the invention of gunpowder, it 
seems certain that fire-arms are of a date most 
ancient. 

On the whole, the modern Greeks cannot be re¬ 
garded as a bigotted race. Most gladly would they 
shake off, but for the deleterious influence of monas¬ 
tics, an immense mass of superstition tliat enfeebles 
botln4jody and mind. During my stay in this island, 
one of the four G reek lents came round; yet I was 
allowed broth, egg, and lemon at dinner, while the 
rest of the family starved on herbs, olives and parched 
beans. At night I pressed old Santos to allow him¬ 
self a small cup of Avine. He hesitated. . “ Oh !" 
said 1, “ take it; God is not a cruel tyrant, that finds 
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delight to see his creatures torturing themselves to 
death. Fasting is permitted, but no where com¬ 
manded in all the chiistian scriptures.*’—“Well; 
wilt thou forgive me if I drink a drop?”—“You 
nqpd no forgiveness; if you did, I could not pardon 
you.”—“Then thou forgivest me, so I’ll drink it:” 
and the poor old man drank off about a wine glass. 
But now, mark the results of permitting human laws 
to displace those of the Christian code: this very man, 
who durst not drink a glass of wine on Saturday 
night, I saw next nwfrning playing at cards! “ Thus 
do they make void the law of God by their traditions.’ 
I hope this is soon to cease. 

I never saw the Greeks ask God’s blessing at 
meals, but they all make the sign of the cross. 
“ Why,” I enquired of this kind family, “ why not 
fray at meals!”—“ We have prayers if a priest dine 
with us, but at other times we only sign ourselves.” 
After this reply, one of the company said, turning to 
me, “ pray how T do you make the sign of the cross ?” 
—“ I never make it at all.*” In fact,, I should have 
found but little satisfaction in the admission, that 
some of our countrymen do use this superstitious 
rite ; .§0 I only replied for myself. The Greeks ac¬ 
count the lLatin church to be in a most awfuWrror, 
because Roman catholics do not sign themselves in 
an orthodox way ! I have a book in modern Greek, 
which presents a plate of the human hand, making 
the sign of the cross in another manner! “ Pray 

how is this?” Three fingers of the hand must be 
joined; and whereas the Romanists, in. their wicked 
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errors, touch the wrong shoulder first, a good Chris¬ 
tian must take the greatest care to touch the right 
shoulder! * l Risutq teneatis, amici ? ” Horace, I 
cannot “ smile,” I feel rather dispose^ to weep. 

One evening I took up an Albanian Testament, 
and with the son’s assistance, commented on some 
half dozen verses. Among others, these words of 
Jesus came up: “Many will say unto me in that 
day, Lord! Lord!” I, of course, should argue thence 
the necessity of heart-felt personal piety, as opposed 
to mere empty forms; but my Gtreek auditory found 
a singular loop-hole:—“ That means the Turks,” 
said they ; “ for the Turks are always saying, Lord! 
Lord!—Alla! Alla!” 

When I was at Nauplia, near Argos, the first in¬ 
stalment of the loan arrived from England, to pay the 
poor starving Greek navy and army. What a bus¬ 
tle this 'created in all Greece! How often have 1 
witnessed interesting scenes, the result of this loan! 
The sight of beautiful English gold almost threw r the 
poor penniless natives into extacies. Soon after its 
arrival, I was travelling near Elis, when I met three 
armed Greeks. “ Sir,” they enquired, “ is the loan 
arrived V' “ Yes,” said I, “ the brig lies a*t Nauplia.” 
Not a word more did the poor fellows ufter; but, 
seizing each other’s hands, they formed a circle, 
danced for a few moments on the green sward, and 
then, bidding me farewell, “ els to *a\oc,” they set 
off for the golden fleece. An old lady, who once 
sailed with me about twenty miles in the Aegean, 
said, “ So you’ve sent us some money from England.” 
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“ Yes,” I replied, “ is it not generous in my dear 
country ? ” “ Why, it may be,” she drily answered, 

“ hut I’ve no doubt you’ll expect much 'more than 
you lend us!” , Now, as I was not a bondholder, I 
felt I was under no obligation to shiver a lance with 
this modem Amazon; so there the matter was al¬ 
lowed to rest; for If our object is to win the Greeks 
over to the love of gospel truth, it is wise not to touch 
needlessly on irritating topics. 

On one occasion my kind host drew his purse from 
his bosom, and, shewing me eight or ten English 
sovereigns, part of the loan, remarked, “ Your island 
alone has assisted us in our struggle for independence. 
Without this loan, we should have perished.” In 
this simple remark there are volumes of affecting 
truth. The natipn was famishing, foodless, friendless, 
helpless; and the poor soldiers especially, with their 
families, presented the very image of want! Near 
Tyrens, prince Maurocordato gave me a soldier, as a 
guide and protector in a part of my travels; but 1 
was obliged to buy this poor fellotv a pair of light 
shoes, such as all the guerillas of Greece wore to run 
in, when chased, or in chase; for my armed guide was 
almost barefoot. 

“ Well?’ replied a friend, who heard the remark of 
Santos, and my reply, “ wje now fight the Turks with 
their own weapons. The Othomans are buying up 
your English gold, and sending in its stead their own 
base coin. So we have set up a mint to manufacture 
coin still baser, and we have agents at Constanti¬ 
nople to dispose of it.” It might not bo good policy 
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to let me into this secret. At all events I know this 
Greek slated only what was fact; for in another 
island of this fair s<ja, I actually entered a mint, which 
I shall shortly have occasion to describe. 

The Greeks, like our French neighbours, are un¬ 
gallant enough to salute gentlemen before ladies. 

“ We English,” said I, “ always take the ladies first.” 

“ Wellreplied one of the party, “ we never do.” 
Perhaps the Bavarians may introduce a politer eti¬ 
quette ; nor can 1 explain to myself the anomaly in 
that of our polite Parisians. ThAday before Fieschi’s 
attempt on the life of Louis Philippe, when fourteen 
hapless victims fell before the “ machine infernal,” 

I heard a sort of master of ceremonies publishing the 
coming fetes. He began, “ Messieurs et Mesdames.” 
The Greeks are equally ungraciousJto females; but 
then, the, Parisians succeed Louis XIV., the Greeks 
have been taught in the school of the Moslems. 

While at the house of Santos, I had a visit from 
Thoux, a very intelligent physician. He had been 
in the war, but was now practising at Spetsia. He 
informed me that he was the very man to whom, 
when Monemvasia was taken from the Turks, the 
head of the garrison consigned the keys’. Monem- 
vasi?,.is a strong fortress and town, on the south-east 
of the Morea, almost parallel with Navarino, where 
the brave Sir Edward Codrington fought the cele¬ 
brated battle. Our Malmsey wine, I think, derives 
its name from Monemvasia. With Thoux, I had 
much interesting intercourse on education, religion, 
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and on the actual state and prospects of the Greek 
language. As the modem Greeks have lost the in¬ 
finitive mood, I proposed that an attempt* should be 
made for its recovery. “ How?”—“ Thus,” 1 replied; 
“ we say irf modern Greek, for, I will go and have a 
good supper, &e\w inrayet, nal §e\tt> c^ci mi kuXou 
ieaevov ; now, why not say, §e\M irrrayeiv kui c%av, for 


we thus speak with equal plainness, while we secure 
the infinitive, and render the repetition of quite 
unnecessary.” I think this suggestion did not ori¬ 
ginate with me. I -have an impression that Komis 
had adopted the usuage. At all events, in some of 
the works I have published in modern Greece, 1 at 
least have used these infinitives, and in one, a quarto 
Greek commentary, I have, in a note, presumed to 
recommend it to the classic land. In other respects 
the press I had for about eight years in .untiring 
employ, has contributed in some humble measure to 
the reformation of the sweet language of Greece; and 
I hope the note in question will not be utterly dis¬ 
regarded. It is a singular*fact, thaf just at the time 
when I brought out the quarto Greek commentary on 
the three Epistles to Timothy and Titus, a learned 
native published one on the very same Epistles! yet 
neither myself nor Koraes had any notion of u.- ach 
other’s intentions or occupations! That learned 
preek, seems to have felt, like myself, that the 
study of these scriptural canons, the only canons of 
divine authority, would assist in elevating the heart 
and character of the native priesthood. Yet, J think 
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what a Greek merchant one day said to me is ferae ;~ 
“Yourbook is spiritual, that of Koraes political” 
Ample will be my .recompense, whatever its real 
worth, if that humble effort but aid in the revival of 
the church of Greece. 

It is with much satisfaction added, that the epis¬ 
copal brethren at Malta from the diocesan church of 
England, have republished the Commentary of 
Koraes. They have given to Greece many other 
useful productions ; among the rest, a Commentary 
on the Acts, edited by the ReV. W. Jowett, some 
elementary works, and a History of the First Thjee 
Centuries. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE HUMORIST.—THE BISHOP. — RELICS. — THE ANGLERS. — BOOKS 
SOLD.—THE CRETAN SCHOOLMASTER. 

I ask forgiveness of my reader for once more intro¬ 
ducing him to our Spetsiot humorist, Captain An- 
threas; for I wish to depict living Greece, and to 
demonstrate her moral state even by trivial events. 

Sunday came, and I heard this young warrior 
valiantly striking his lyre, and singing the following 
lines, part of a favourite war song of modern Greece, 
more skilled in songs than hymns. 

“ <5>i\otfiov avpirarpLuircu ! 

“ AovXoi v tl/tcS’ i'uic iron ; 

“ Tdv axpftoiv MovirovXpavtiiv, 

“ Tijs 'EWdSoc tuv rvpavviav; 

“ 'EicJiK7)(Tew(; tj dip a, 

" "EpSatriv, u fiXoi, riopa !” 

I have often heard this song, the air of tVfrich, 
quite at the antipodes of‘the language, is very plain¬ 
tive. In fact, almost all the airs of Greece are such. 
I have six, all martial, yet all in a minor key. The 
reader must bear with a prose translation of the lines 
just given, till he meet with a better. Each of the 
six lines of the Greek stanza presents four iambic 
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feet, and would be pretty were it not vindictive. 

My friends! tny compatriots! 

Slaves how long shall we be, 

Of the vile Mousoulmans, 

The tyrants of Greece ? 

The hour of vengeance, 

Friends! has now arrived. 

“ Captain Anthreas,” said I, “ you should not sing 
songs on Sunday—“ Why, afendi?”—“ It is wicked.” 
—“But what must 1 do.”—“Sing psalms.”— 
“ But I am not a psalmist; let our priests do that.”— 
“ You might, at all events, sing songs on other days, 
not on the Sunday.”—“ No, sir, I must work on other 
days, and sing on this.”—“ On Sunday you ought to 
sing psalms and hymns.”—•“ Very well, but if I must 
sing, I shall expect your reverence will get up and 
dance!” As the young warrior made the last reply, 
he smilgtl in good nature. I own I had not a reply; 
at least, I find none in my notes. The Bible says, 
“answer a fool according to his folly, lest he be 
wise in his own.conceit.” But I am not the first 
that has been nonplused by a humorist. I had 
better occasions for such conversation, as my good- 
natured banterer’s repartees required, q,nd those I 
hope I did not fail to improve. 

Dining my stay in Spetsia, I *had much inter¬ 
course with the acting bishop, of a most interesting 
kind. Before we separated, he also gave me much 
valuable information. #He begged me to send him 
copies of all my books, and in return sent me a present 
of wine of Monemvasia, or Malmsey. He also pre¬ 
sented me with a beautiful copy of the new musical 
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notes of the Greek church; and, in a long conver¬ 
sation we had on sacred airs, in which I freely but 
kindly expressed my dislike to thb actual singing of 
his country, as" intolerably nasal, full of most un¬ 
meaning and unedifying repetitions; he stated that all 
must be reformed.; in fact, that the process had 
already commenced, and he gave me the following 
new terms for so solfaying. 

7r& lioii ya n ice vrj Ka. 

<4 e, t', g, b, e, d. 

pa, votf^gha, kec, kc, zo, nee, pa. 

f think it was the day after my arrival among 
these simple islanders, that old Santos engaged to 
show me, as a mark of high confidence and esteem, 
a rich casket of relics. I easily saw that the poor 
man attached nfighty importance to this affair, for he 
repeatedly alluded to the feast I was to have, with a 
great amount of gravity. At length the casket made 
its appearance. The old man first most devoutly 
laid it on the table, then stepped back about a yard, 
and with his facial muscles expressive at once of vene¬ 
ration and fear, began crossing himself and bending 
half way tq, the ground. This lasted about half a 
minfite. t TIe then, with tremulous hands, opened a 
rich box, and lifted from it a casket either <fsol id 
gold, or silver-gilt, the former I believe; and yet the 
casket was about a foot in length, by eight inches in 
width. The material was obviously of great value. 
And now were we all allowed an inspection of the 
contents. With that I would have dispensed, but at 
all events I observed a decorous silence. “ What 
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was within?”—Reader! I can only reply— bones. 
Instead of praising “ a hand of St. Jerome,”—“ a 
shoulder blade of the Baptist”—and “ a piece of the 
very wood of the original cross of GalvaryI merely 
passed a decorous encomium on the precious casket 
itself. The day will come when good men, of all 
communions, instead of a slavish veneration for the 
poor relics of the pious dead, will rather strive to imi¬ 
tate their virtues. I wonder from what body or 
bodies those of Santos came; and it is painful to 
reply to oneself, not improbably from that of some pa¬ 
gan, or of some graceless victim of vice and of grime. 

While standing by the sea-side, watching the arts 
of a poor fisherman who was angling, I saw him take 
a fine fish that floundered and struggled desperately. 
“What is the name of the fish?” I asked:—he 
kindly replied, “ Kefalos.”—“ What dost thou bate 
with V —“ With leaven.” Hence I learned that the 
Greeks, like the natives of Malta, bate with pounded 
bread and other material mixed, such as faded cheese, 
or old dried fish. Many a time have I seen the 
Maltese bring to the shore about a pound of bread, 
bad cheese and spoiled herrings, lay all down on a 
stone, take a smaller stone, and so mash the whole to 
a pu»te. The Maltese often, indeed generally, bate 
with simple bread and ’cheese. This Greek fisher¬ 
man had, I think, only one hook, while those of 
Malta invariably fifjh with two. 1 ha\;e in my eye 
at this moment a shipowner of that island, a short, 
thick, hard-faced, odd sort of being, who spent almost 
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all his life in angling for mullet by the sea-side. 
Early and late might poor Tagliaferro be seen 
studying patience. 

One day old Tagliaferro gave me a short history of 
his’life:—“'T was at first in a monastery. My bro¬ 
ther was there too. I remained for some time, but 
became at length so disgusted with the vile conduct of 
the monks, that one day off I ran, and got on board a 
ship as a common sailor, without a penny in the 
world. By degrees I saved a little; that made more; 
I bought part of a shif>. At length I became owner 
of an, entire mercantile brig, and now I have several. 
But the monks shall never have a stiver when I die. 
Sad rascals, Signor Wilson—sad rascals!” 

While I remained in Santo’s calm little islet, the 
natives kept me ou my feet almost all day for several 
days together, selling my books; and one day v some 
three or four came together to purchase, when pne of 
them turned to me and said, “ Is not Greece a fine 
country ?”•—“ Yes, beautiful.”—“ An$ the natives! ” 
“ The men, very ; but not your females; at least not 
handsome in proportion.”—“ But our handsome wo¬ 
men don’t come abroad.” I recollect once a French 
gentleman made a similar remark to me:—■“ The 
females of England *vho wheel about in carriag&J'are 
certainly very handsome; ’but those on foot are 
generally Men hides.” I gave little credit to the re¬ 
mark of my French friend; b\*t, after all, Christian 
ladies in Britain have some charms that other nations 
equal not,—intelligence and goodness. Whatever 
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befalls the graces, let them wisely keep to that, and 
they will always be lovely. “ A woman that feareth 
the Lord, she shall be praised.” 

In one day I sold books to the amount of about 
nine pounds sterling. The principal books I circu¬ 
lated among these islanders were the Pilgrim’s Pro¬ 
gress, the Dairyman’s Daughter, the Young Cottager, 
a large Tutor's Guide, a Treatise on Redemption, 
the New Testament, and others. 

Standing one morning by the side of an open case 
of these books, I saw a man £ome up, about forty 
years old, with a very good-natured face. This.indi- 
vidual was accompanied by a number of boys. I 
soon found that my visitor was a schoolmaster, and . 
the lads were his pupils, or as the word pasgral is 
rendered in the New Testament, disciples; for there 
it is spoken of the pupils of the adorable teacher of 
Christianity. Well, the worthy dominie of Spetsia 
laid his hand on one of my books, and the following 
dialogue passed between us. 

Teacher. —“ What bt>ok is this 

Missionary. —“ The New Testament." 

T. —■“ That book I don’t like.” 

M. —■“ Why 1 ?—it is a good book.” 

Yite— u And yet, you must kx^ow, I don't exactly 
like it.” 

M. —“ But why, my friend V 

T .—“ Why!—fo^ a very good reason.” As he 
said this he good-naturedly smiled, and I smiled too, 
for 1 fancied it was all badinage. Yet I could not 
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imagine what the worthy man was driving at. The 
dialogue went on. 

Missionary. —“ Pray say why you object to the 
New Testament 

Teacher.— Did not St. Paul write it*?” 

M. —“ He wrote part of it.” 

T .—“ Well; that’s quite enough: you must 
know that St. Paul libels my countrymen, and I’m 
mortally offended at him.” 

M.—“ But how is that*?” 

T .—•“ Why, I’m n$t a native of this island; I’m 
a Cretan.” 

M. —“ Well!” 

T .—“ St. Paul has mortally offended me, /xe 
luKavlaXiae, because he boldly declares that the 
Cretans are always liars!” 

M. —“ He cites one of your own poets, Menander.” 

T .—■“ Well, after all, 1 don’t care: for if St. Paul 
says the Cretans are liars, David declares all men 
are liars ; so we’re no worse than others.” 

After this he called all his disciples; told which 
books to purchase; and after each of them hud 
bought two or three, the worthy Cretan thus ad¬ 
dressed ^them. “ Now, boys, go up and kiss the 
hand of this stranger, for bringing us theses nice 
books from England.” As* a kiss is not a sign of 
servility, but of gratitude, 1 permitted them to kiss 
my hand. # Once when I told, this anecdote to a 
London auditory, I remarked that in idea I was dis¬ 
posed to transfer that kiss to the hands of British 
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philanthropists, since I was but the almoner of their 
bounty—so indeed I felt it, and do so still; and may 
our dear brethren in the British churches have all the 
honour; or rather let us “ give God the glory, for we 
are sinners.” 

Pointing to one of his pupils, as tine a youth as 
ever I beheld, about sixteen, my Cretan friend said : 
“ Dost thou see this youth?” “ Yes,” said I,gazing 
on the fine form and elegant costume of the youth. 
“ Well, 1 am sorry to say he’s a thief!" —“ I hope 
not,”—“ He is indeed. ”—“ Ho^f is that ?”•—•“ Bah!” 
replied this facetious Cretan ; “ can’t you understand 
me ?—the lad’s a Spartan, and does not that mean a 
thief?” There was a general laugh at my simplicity. 

After this interesting interview, the master and 
pupils left me to other visitors. Till after an awful 
change* of scenes, 1 never expect to behold them 
again. Farewell, ye good-natured islanders; farewell 
till then, and may our meeting be happy. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

KYRIA BOBOL1NA.— COLOCOTRON'ES.— VICISSITUDES OF GREECE. - 
VISITS FROM SPARTANS.—GREEK HOSPITALITY.—PIRACY.—A VISIT 
TO TIIE BISHOP. 

During my sojourn in the island of Spetsia, Captain 
Santos took me to visit the bearded lady, mentioned 
in another part of these pages. I there expressed 
my belief that this lady is the celebrated Madame 
Bobolina, so signalized by the part she took in the 
war of independence, but I am not positive. ' “ She 
is sick,” said my worthy host, “ she will die; 1 want 
thee to go and talk to her about her salvation; and 
be sure to tell her to give much to the church, ex el T 'h 
she has the wherewith.” I staid with this interesting 
lady about a quarter of an hour, and endeavoured “ to 
minister to a mind diseased,” by directing her thoughts 
to the £oo& Physician. 

Her history is singular: she was to Greece what 
the maid of Saragossa was to Spain. 1 have reason 
to think her a Hydriot, but her husband was of 
Spetsia, add there she resided after his death. At 
the commencement of the revolution, this heroine ex¬ 
hibited an amount of zeal in the cause, that justly 
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leaves the odour of fame on her memory. Whether 
dead or alive, at the time I am writing, is a problem 
I cannot solve, but believe she has long since “ passed 
the bourne.” Being a ship-owner, as so many of the 
Hydriots and Spetsiots were, and as hfr brigs, like 
the rest of their mercantile navy, could no longer en¬ 
gage with safety in commerciaP voyages, after the 
war with Turkey had commenced, Kyria Bobolina, 
like other private ship-owners, fitted out her vessels 
for war. 

But her patriotism stayed n0t here: she, like the 
hardy Amazons of her ancestors, buckled on the wea¬ 
pons of war, accompanied some of her ships, and was, 
it is said, at the sacking and pillage of poor Tripo- 
litsa, the Turkish capital of the Morea, and the resi¬ 
dence both of the pasha of Peloponnesus, and of most 
of the .richest Moslem families. I was at Tripolitsa 
soon after the pillage, and the streets seemed yet 
streaked with the blood of thirty thousand poor Otho- 
mans, who fell on that appalling occasion. 

Kyria Bobolina had formed an acquaintance with 
Colocotrones, to whose son, Panos, she gave her fair 
daughter in the bonds of Hymen. When poor Tri¬ 
politsa was sacked, it is said that Bobofina was seen 
to^nt^y the devoted town on a t mule, not mounted 
like a iady, but like a bold chevalier; and after find¬ 
ing her way into the richest families, who loaded her 
mule with gold chains, bracelets, coins, and splendid 
portions of their wardrobes, to induce her to use her 
influence with the infuriated guerillas, and. so save 
their devoted lives at least, she cam&ibrth with these 
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untold treasures. Old Colocotrones meantime was 
lading his own mule, or mules; and rich, fearfully 
rich, were the spoils of that fell day. 

Having thus brought Colocotrones under the read¬ 
er’s eye, I ihay stay a moment to notice him. 

This renowned, but singularly erring warrior was, 
I believe, horn either in Zante or Cefalonia, most 
probably in the latter island, whence was addressed 
to him a most interesting letter, never yet published, 
save in Greek, by my esteemed fellow-traveller, 
Mrs. Kennedy, a letter I shall shortly add. lie is, 1 
believe, of noble birth, but during certain family 
troubles, he acquired considerable wealth in Zante as 
a butcher. Soon after the first sound of the tocsin of 
war, he passed over into the Morea, and for a long 
time fought most nobly the battles of his country 
against her Moslem oppressors. His military fame 
was speedily established, and the fortunes of war 
placed him high in the scale of rank and of riches. 

Subsequently, however, Colocotrones seems to 
have lost sight of his country, and to have been par¬ 
tially blinded by extreme cupidity and love of power. 
At last, after king Otho’s enthronement, whom the 
Greeks style “ *0 6wv 6 irpanos” poor Colocotrones 
was tried for treason, condemned to die, but hadms 
penalty commuted into twenty years’ imprisonment, 
in a fort I once passed, about six miles from Argos. 

I will now request thanks of the reader for a sin¬ 
gular document. Only imagine a British lady, a 
daughter of Boadicea, addressing a letter of calm, 
dispassionate remonstrance, and in Greek too, to a 
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martial descendent of Alcibiades! My fair friend 
was assisted in the Greek by a nephew of Sir Neo- 
phytos Vamvas of pefalonia. The address purports 
to come from a native, and the original appeared in 
one of the Greek newspapers. At th» time this 
document was given to the public of Greece, the 
whole country was absolutely ringing with patriotic 
songs in honour of Colocotrones. His errors were at 
that period known only to the few. 

This address to the sturdy chieftain is from the 
talented pen of my excellent daiend, just named, 
a lady who did much service in the cause of educa¬ 
tion and of truth, during her long residence in the 
Ionian Isles, where her late excellent husband was 
on the medical staff. Mrs. K. kindly placed this 
paper at my disposal for the present volume. S he 
also translated into modern Greek, Mackenzie’s La 
Itoeh, IVhich I printed. The youth of Greece will 
long remember her assiduous exertions to see them 
trained “in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” 

“ It is said—and I enquire not into the justice of the accusation 
—that you are the enemy of your country. I would only from 
yourself demand—‘ is tills true V You have aided and succoured her 
when she began her struggles for liberty, and surely you would 
not'-v.'ish to see her again plunged into that state of misery and 
Buifering^Tom which you have attempted to rescue her ! 

“ You have money and influence—why are not these freely given, 
towards accomplishing the glorious work commenced ? Indeed, 
should we fail, a most melancholy blank will occur in^the pages of 
history, which have been so long filled with the degrading accounts 
of our past slavery. We cannot, even if we should desire it, 
return to what we were before tlic struggle began: and*, if we be 
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unsuccessful—annihilation as a nation—as a people—must follow: 
or, if any wretched individual escaped from the general wreck, he 
must drag on a miserable existence, far from the place which gave 
him birth; and his exile must be rendered doubly galling by the 
reflection of what might have been his lot, had his countrymen 
been unanimous—had they been truly patriotic. 

“The eyes of Europe and America are fixed upon us—and with 
no small degree of interest. But while these enlightened and 
blessed people sympathize with our sufferings, animate us by 
their exhortations, and rejoice in our victories, they must despise 
and pity the race, who, at such an awful crisis as the present, 
would permit jealousies and rivalries to enter into their councils. 
J\Zbm we should permanently secure what we have acquired; and 
when these plans are put in training, we should seek to extend 
our conquests. Were we unanimous, and acting with disinterested 
patriotism, those generous individuals who wish to assist us—but 
fear our dissensions—would step forth to our help with con¬ 
fidence. And let not the term ‘ individual’ be despised. Eng¬ 
land has shewn her good-will towards us, by the exertions bo¬ 
sons have made, more emphatically than if her Government had 
taken part with us.* Taxes would then have been lfcvied, and 
must have been paid; but the contributions, personal and pecu¬ 
niary, are voluntary, and are the more to be valued, since they 
have been attended with personal self-denial and sacrifices. 

“ America has declared in our favour, and Iras been the first as a 

l 

nation to acknowledge our infant independence. She has done 
well and justly, in thus acting, for it was toiling war, and per¬ 
severance, amidst every privation, that gave to her the sweet 
reward of liberty, and placed her on that footing, which has made; 

her gredt and prosperous as she is. But while we thank her—ind 
thank each individually—for these expressions of good-wiil—these 
merely, cannot aid us. A mere declaration of our freedom, 
cannot make us free! And are we free ? If we are so, why the 

♦“The poor Greeks! And I, as a Greek, was deceived.—Lord Byron 
had gone.—Lord Cochrane was expected. The grand Loan was made— 
thus I was warranted in the position. Many of the Greeks said afterwards 
that the Loan wasft^f^t cause of evil." 
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oppression which still hiings overray beloved aaddesoleled 
country? A small spot is rescued from the hands of the enemy, 
hut can we respire freely when we see them so near ? And are 
they not exerting themselves to the utmost to subdue—to extir-*' 
pate us ? Armies are levied—a fleet is prepared, and a last effort 

will be made to overwhelm us in one common destruction !* A"hd 

<• 

what are we doing, whilst surrounded by such imminent danger ? 
Surely this is not the time for investigation into our individual 
rights ; nor the time in which wc can put in any claim for prece¬ 
dence ! 1 ask not where is Leonidas?—where the heroes who 

fought on the plains of Marathon ?—or, where the spirit that ani¬ 
mated our ancestors at Platea? Alas! these seem to have been 
as dazzling meteors, which have dartetfcatcross the horizon of our 
history, and aie to be met with no more. But I do ask—and 
with earnestness I would enquire—what spirit of infatuation* has 
seized us ? Do not past sufferings conspire to leach us ?—Do not 
present events warn us ? In a more favoured country than ours 
—among a people more enlightened—the struggle for liberty has 
failed. And why ? Is it because they lo^ed not liberty? Is 
there a wretch so vile, so degraded, so lost, that he would not 
sacrifice Jus all—himself-—for so dear a treasure ? Yes! liberty 
is dear to all, though some have worshipped a phantom. In an 
account of one of the most ancient nations, it is most emphatically 
recorded : ‘ iv rai£ j/jdpaic lietivats At* i/v Ba«r*Xet>£ Iv 'lapatfX' ’Avt)p 
ro »<■&£ Iv op&a\/ioi<; avreii hrota/f And what was the 
consequence ? Confusion and misery ensued. But does not this 
bear a parallel with the present state of Greece! and, if it thus 
continue, who can tell the result? 

I beseech, I implore you, in the character of we^ping # Gfreece, 
to conqutj^ yourself. Exert a noble generqpity. Seek neither the 
applause of men, nor j et to be Jthcir ruler. Act in accordance 
with those, who arft co-operators for the good of Greece. Let not 
the finger of scorn be directed towards us, by the nations sur- 

* “This was too true. Ibrahim Pashu came.—The tragedy was com* 
plete.” 

f “ In those days there was no king in Israel: And every man did that 
which was right in his own eyes.” 


U 
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rounding. Let not our enemies triumphantly ask—what has become 
of our patriotism. Let each one—however high in influence, or 
however low—consider himself as composing a member of the 
body politic; and let him be cautious, prurient, and energetic ; for 
if one member relai or disagree, the whole body must suffer. 

*“ Were we thus to act, we might, with great hope of success, 
entreat the aid of the enlightened and Christian bodies of Europe. 
England is bound by c certain political relations; and while we 
deplore, she cannot violate them. America is not thus bound ; 
and she has declared in our favour, but the distance, and many 
intervening obstacles, prevent her from sending armies to succour 
us. But armies are not wanted. Greece’s liberty should be ef¬ 
fected by the sons of Gwfl’ce! Many of our difficulties arc pecu¬ 
niary, and therefore we might apply for pecuniary aid: the hope 
of repayment is far distant; but surely the sons of America will 
not be backward in imitating the noble example of England, by 
raising voluntary contributions. With the money thus acquired, 
a regular army might be established, and with the aid of such dis¬ 
interested Europeans, as have come to assist us, might be 
regularly organized, and taught submission to its head. 

“ In the plaintive language of an ancient, I would‘fay, ‘ Oh 
that this people were wise! ’ What the result will be, is known 
only to the Sovereign Ruler of the Universe: to him I would sub¬ 
mit our cause ; and humbly hope and pray that he may dispose 
your hearts to unanimity, and cause to prosper the counsels of the 
rulers.” 

The fate of poor Greece is almost without parallel. 
How many the changes she has undergone! At 
first she rises fropi obscurest barbarism. Cadrtfu’s 
brings to the boors of Bceotia and of Helas an im¬ 
perfect alphabet. It is studied, as Greece is now 
again studying her wonderful “ alphabeton.” Gra¬ 
dually the savages and nomades of Greece, under 
the civilizing tendencies of growing knowledge, 
became the fathers, and their country the cradle, of 
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science. Ages roll on, and leave behind them the 
name of a Sophocles, an ASsehylus, a Homer, a 
Plato, an Alcibiades, a Cimon, a Pericles. Glorious 
ages! hut they glide by. Philip and, Alexander of 
Macedon lay their hand on the land of*the free.* 
Athens and Sparta how to a yoke not properly 
Greek. Still celebrity steps in the train of this fairy 
land, and Xenophon can yet record her glories, the 
glories of the setting sun. 

At length the Romans spread th'eir arms into the 
birthland of Demosthenes; the etagle of the eternal 
city flutters over Athens, pounces upon her temple^, 
and Greece ceases to he free! The Romans rule the 
fair land for a few ages, and, as Horace sings, “ cap¬ 
tured Greece takes her victor captive.” The “ molles 
artes ” of the classic soil polish even the Roman. In 
a little, the Romans and Greeks actually change 
namesthe former call themselves "EWj/ves, and 
study the elegant language of Greece; the latter 
style themselves 'P te/ieuoi, a name used by all until 
the revolution of 1821. 

About this time the great apostle of the gentiles 
finds his way to Greece. I have, with feelings not 
to be described, walked in his track between Athens 
and Corintjji, followed him up to Majs’-hill and stood 
on the very rostrum of the court of Areopagus, which 
remains to this day. A church was planted in 
Greece,—a church that Retained its apostoli^ purity, 
till carnal ascetics, light-headed monastics, lucre- 
loving hierophants, lordly prelates, and scripture- 

u 2 
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neglecting professors, obscured the glory of the tem- 
.ple, and “ ichabod” was read on every marble stone. 
In short, “ the candlestick” was removed. 

About the ihird century, Alaric and his Vandal 
horde rushed into Greece, and displaced the Romans. 
These were followed, in after ages, by the Venetians 
and Genoese, who held poor Greece under a venal 
regime for about four hundred years. During this 
period, the western patriarch made his encroachments 
on the purity and freedom of the Greek church; and 
rancorous and cordial as is the hatred of the Greeks 
towards their ci-devant oppressors, the pope gained 
over some thousands of the Greeks, especially in 
Syra, Tinos, and Peloponnesus. 

Last of all came the Moslems. These knights of 
the flashing dimeter took Athens about the year 
1450. Almost immediately after that, ( Vinth fell, 
and with Corinth all the Peloponnesus, f sup-pet’*.* 
it was about this epoch, that this name fell into 
dissuetude through all Greece, and the term Morea 
supplanted it almost universally. From 1450 till 
1821, the Turks firmly retained their iron grasp of 
this fair but hapless land. 

Sparta, like the rest of Greece, is now availing her¬ 
self of the blessings of education, and gradually bow¬ 
ing her stubborn will to the sway of the gospel. This 
can conquer where Athens often failed. Yet 1 can¬ 
not but jecord my impression, that Sparta will perhaps 
be among the latest portions of Greece in admitting 
among her mountain fastnesses the humanising beams 
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of evangelical truth. Always free, or professing her 
self so, she has yet to learn that “ when the Son shall 
make her free, she will be free indeed.” 

One day while in Spetsia, a fine young Spartan 
youth came to buy my books. Little did 1 imagine? 
on first perusing the history of Lacedemon, that 
divine Providence had destined to mb the high honour 
of giving into the very hands of her sons the life- 
conferring light of revelation. This dear youth 
bought of me a New Testament, a Spelling-book, the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, and a small tfa&tise on Redemp¬ 
tion. As I gazed on the boy, and ejaculated heaven’s 
blessing upon him and his hardy race, I thought, 
“ well; it requires no aid from fancy or memory, to 
pronounce you a youth of an elastic and independent 
mind.” Ah! how little did Lycurgus divine, that 
his distant posterity were to read the production of a 
^tw-pefsecuted English tinker! And as little did 
Bunyan forebode, that the Pilgrim would put on the 
Greek costume, and, traversing the snowy mountains 
and sunny vales of the classic land, guide her chil¬ 
dren into the narrow road! 

The same day, I think it was, I had a.visit from 
another, a very celebrated Spartan, who hajJ accom¬ 
panied on^of the Greek vavapxoi, or admirals, in all 
his victorious cruises against the Moslem fleet. “ Are 
you a Spartan 1 ?” said I.—“ I am, sir.”—“ Then give 
me your hand.” The bjave palicari placed bis hand 
in mine. 1 most heartily shook it, and felt that I 
almost revered this child of hoary Lacedemon. 
Reader! if you own a heart, you will‘forgive my 
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enthusiasm. After my cordial shake of the Spartan’s 
hand, a priest who accompanied him said, “ Bro¬ 
ther, kiss his hand.” He readily obeyed the priest, 
and as he kissed my hand, a young captain present, 
Smiling, 'said, “ That Lacedemonian is a thief!" 
How easy to get a bad name! and how hard to shake 
it off! 

Before I boarded the Greek fleet, I called on the 
admiral, to acquaint him with my intention. He 
received me most politely, and promptly assented. 
Intending to avatf myself of all occasions for effect¬ 
ing my great object, I made the best possible use of 
this call. The admiral’s name is Georgios Kolan- 
drutsos. He was a fine, athletic man, about forty- 
five; and had a family, with some Turkish slaves. 
With an amount of enthusiasm I should in vain hope 
to transmit to paper, Kolandrutsos described to me 
some of his recent naval feats against the OthoxVisv.:;. 
His face glowed; his voice became sonorous ; bis 
words flowed with astonishing rapidity; and his ges¬ 
ticulations might have induced a cold northern to 
imagine the brave admiral under galvanic influence. 
I listened ( with great decorum, yet own that he natu¬ 
rally threw into his descriptions such a profusion of 
nautical terms, that I did not thoroughly jpvdersitand 
him. 

Meantime his household were showing me the 
usual attentions; and as a Retail of these is that of 
nearly all visits to a Greek family, I will add some 
particulars. On entering, we leave our shoes, gene¬ 
rally at theTidge of the carpet, lay bur right hand on 
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the left breast, bow to the company, say “ ku\’ 
ij/iepa «rd<t, good day,” and seat ourselves d la tailor on 
the divan. The master of the house pronounces 
some compliment;—“ is happy to sae us; hopes we 
are welland sometimes adds, “ <ror ifiipaKaXw fa 
ptav ay air are, I entreat you to love us.” Meantime 
1, as chief visitor, am seated croSs-legged next the 
master. The lady and daughters are away, but will 
soon appear. A servant maid, a paramana, a daugh¬ 
ter, or the wife, will now step in, bearing a small 
tray. On this are placed two’^r three glasses of 
water, a small silver salver containing preseryed 
limes, pears, peaches, or other fruit, and a few 
spoons. The visitors each take, as she politely hands 
it round, a little fruit, and drink a little water. How 
much better all this than the eternaj alcohol of Bri¬ 
tain ! 

o-Ji’liis discussed, another waiter enters, bearing in 
his right hand a string of pipes, perhaps half-a-dozen. 
These are each about four or five feet long, made of 
cherry stick, with term Cotta bowls. The bowl is 
brown, glazed, and often elegantly gilt. The mouth¬ 
piece is generally amber, sometimes amber and agate. 
As I took one of these raifiiroviaa , or chibookis, as 

9 • 

the Greeks style them, the servant presented it with 
his right hand, and laying the left on the bosom, 
modestly said, f ‘ tj/s vyielaoaov," obviously an ellip¬ 
tical phrase, which I jnay render, “ may jt do thee 
good!” 

We now begin a valiant pull at the pipe, but never 
spit. The pipe is held in the fwnt* of the mouth, 
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and occasionally, not, I think, on this occasion, 
small plates of copper are laid on the carpet, in 
which, if your hands be tired, you repose the bowl as 
you smoke. A,,Greek smoker is the very antipodes 
of our taciturn German neighbours, who often hold 
about as much conversation as the horses in their 
stables. In Greefce we puff and talk, and each with 
equal ardour. In fact, a pipe without conversation 
would be as great an anomaly, as a conversation 
without a pipe. 

After smoking afcbut ten minutes, in steps, proba¬ 
bly, the lady of the family, accompanied by an at¬ 
tendant bearing cups of coffee. These cups are 
little larger than half an egg-shell: each is already 
filled with coffee, sweet as honey, but without cream 
or milk. The qups are of china, and eaeh is placed 
in a gold or silver cup, of filigree-work; for they 
have no under rim, and cannot be laid dowm'iuibiii,'. 
placed in some species of stand. We now smoke on, 
sip one cup, perhaps two, converse, and after, per¬ 
haps, half an hour, the visit closes. We rise from 
the divan, slip on our shoes,—not our cap, for we re¬ 
tain it on the head,—exchange some friendly words, 
and so depart. Such is a Greek visit or call. 

Dunng my stay r among these kind islandepj, I was 
invited to the chancery, to hear a debate about a ship 
carrying the British flag, which had been chased and 
taken by a Greek cruiser, ami brought into the Spet- 
siot harbour. 1 found she was a Maltese brig of 
about 180 tons, and the captain’s name was, I think, 
Azzopardi, a -very common name irt Malta. The 
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captain was there in person, and pleaded hard that 
she was not a good prize, and that the brig of war 
winch boarded and captured her was, in short, a 
pirate ! The Greek authorities of Spetsia had con¬ 
demned her as lawful capture,' because shd was takeh 
in the act of conveying a cargo of powder, shot, or 
other effects, to their Turkish foes * 

1 shall not soon forget the appearance of this as¬ 
sembly, and their very words, though I find them 
not in my note book, are still vividly fresh upon my 
memory. The apartment we w’Pre in was rather 
low, and stood on the sea shore. The Greeks as¬ 
sembled might be about fifty, mostly seated cross- 
legged on the ground, and 1 among them. Their 
island costume was striking. Some of them were 
dressed in English broad-cloth, though cut up into 
Greek articles of dress; and their red caps strangely 
■xvou&nsSiled with the produce of the British loom. 

The debate was rather angry. Could it fail to re¬ 
mind me of the contentious scenes of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, where the wrathful heroes hotly dispute 
about the cutting up of an ox, or the possession of a 
captive. “ I’ll have Captain Hamilton t about your 
ears!” said the Maltese captain. “ Captain Hamilton 
is our go^tl friend!” replied old Procopius, the priest 
who read my letters on first landing. His words yet 
ring in my ears, and I know not why; “ eivai 6 
A-aXo? fta? ; he is # our good friend.” go indeed 
he was. That talented officer of the British squadron 
stood the friend of Greece, when her numerous foes 
among the English made a friend *a mighty acqtii- 
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sition. Still Captain H. must do his duty as an 
Englishman, and I rather think the brig was event¬ 
ually adjudged to be no good«prize. This was, 
however, in another court. 

* The poflr Greeks appealed to me for my opinion; 
but it became me to stand on neutral ground. One 
thing I well kno\V; the merchants of England,—not 
all, however,—in the Mediterranean, drove a lucra¬ 
tive trade with Turkey at this time, in the supply of 
munitions of war; but when their vessels were cap¬ 
tured by Greek ^titters of marque, why, we had a 
powerful squadron to prove, by very striking argu¬ 
ments, that the prize was not lawful; and thus “ the 
prey was taken from the mighty, and the lawful cap¬ 
tive was delivered,” while “piracy! piracy!” rang 
through England’s press. 

I deny not that the waters of Greece, dvring her 
most distressing war of independence, did aV'tisK**;. 
swarm with pirates. I have occasionally preached 
to from sixty to eighty at a time, imprisoned in Fort 
Emanuele at Malta. To five or six, who were exiled 
to Van Diemen’s Land, I also gave a letter of intro¬ 
duction to r an English minister of that penal settle¬ 
ment j and it is possible that they may now have 
children in that distant land, who with thcmdesccnd- 
ants may long remember, with patriotic ardour, that 
their fathers were natives of the classic land. Two 
of the pirates of Greece compiitted murder; but only 
two that ever 1 heard of; and they expiated their 
crime on the tree. It was one of these, a native of 
Parnassus, who<.composed, after his condemnation, 
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and sang on his way to the gallows, the singular 
madrigal I have given in another portion of this 
work. Poor Greece! thy foes greatly traduced thee! 

I retain to this hour a most vivid recollection of 
the pirates I addressed in Fort Emanuele.* I see them 
at this moment;—their haggard forms, their island 
costume, their agitation as I spdke to them on the 
grace of Him, who said to the dying thief on the 
cross—“ This day shaltthou be with me in Paradise.” 
My heart bled for them. 

The Greeks are quite alive t<5*the renown of their 
fathers. On visiting Thoux the physician, we Jiad 
much conversation on this and more important con¬ 
cerns, and he kindly presented me with two silver 
coins Jfound by himself, one at Sicyon, the other at 
Mantinea. I think it was the saijae day that the 
bishop* when we were discussing the expediency of 
.i’fftjfltfv'ements in the church of Greece,—in her doc¬ 
trines, her discipline, her mode of singing,—told me 
of certain changes in contemplation, and sang me an 
air on the old, with another on the new system. 
This new system was in the press, and I saw some 
of the sheets. Though I felt the condescension of 
this simple bishop, yet I honestly expressed to him 
my paiqful impression, that his country had changed 
rather the characters than* the airs. To explain my 
meaning, I then sang, in one of our sweetest sacred 
airs, that charming little ode in “No Fiction,” by 
Dr. Reed:— 


“ Gontlo stranger, fare you well! 
Heavenly blessings with you (Wvoll !* 
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'Blessings such ns you impart. 

To the orphan’s bleeding heart. 

Gentle stranger, fare you well! 

Heavenly blessings with you cbvell!” 

But, alas! changes in singing are, after all, among 
the minor wants of poor Greece. She wants light, 
gospel light; she wants guides to point her to Cal¬ 
vary ; she needs to be taught, by God the Spirit, 
that the best melody is the melody of the heart. 
Arise, Christians, to her aid. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE I’OItT. — GREEK CUSTOMS.-TURKISH OPPRESSION. — CONVERSA¬ 
TIONS. - MISSIONARY BOOKS SOLD. - SABBATH PROFANATION.— 
ADIEU TO SPETSIA. 

On one occasion during my stay at Spetsia, in com¬ 
pany with a native or two, I paid a visit to the port. 
We ascended a Turkish prize that had just been 
captured. Her crew, sixty poor creatures, had all 
been sjain! The battle appeared to have been ap- 
for her timbers were fearfully battered by 
Greek balls. On one vessel that we boarded, my 
friends showed me a ball which killed, just where I 
was standing, one Turkish slave and two Greeks. 
This ball came, of course, from a Moslem gun. My 
companions also informed me, that the remnant of 
the poor Psarriot nation, that was almost annihilated 
by the Turks in a single descent, upon their devoted 
island, \H j re about to build a town on the Pyraus, 
close to the grave of Themistocles. I also saw several 
Turkish prizes, almost entirely dismantled and broken 
up for the materials. 

While residing with this kind family, I had op- 
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portunities of marking several customs. The mat- 
trasses and covers used at night, are carefully folded 
up by day, and form a decent looking pile in some 
part of the room,. If you drink a glads of water, the 
person presenting it, bows and says, “ may it do thee 
good!” You sneeze, and if a layman, some one ex¬ 
claims, “ vyieia ! health!” but if an ecclesiastic, 
“ aanypia ! salvation” In Malta every sneeze is 
followed by “aviva!” The people of this island 
generally commune four times a year; but all must 
first confess, including children at ten years of age. 
When a friend or neighbour dies, these islanders do 
not plainly tell you so; for instead of saying d-rceOavc, 
he is dead, they say, e(rvyx«>pe0tiice, he is pardoned! 
The ancient Greeks used to say, “ he is gone to 
sleepand, as tjie death of a believer is but a sleep, 
our Lord says of the brother of Mary and of Martha, 
“ our friend Lazarus sleepeth.” 

When some one in Spetsia used to me the phrase, 
“ he is pardoned,” speaking of a death, I very natu¬ 
rally signified my hope that it might be so, but 
solemnly reminded my friend that such language 
could not be true of all. If a person yawns, it is 

usual to make the cross before the mouth. I well 
t ( ... 

recollect a scene of this kind in Malta. A priest of 
the name of Caravellas, came to visit me, dnd one of 
my dear children was placed in his lap. While there, 
it began to gape, when the priest forthwith passed 
his hand rapidly from side to side of the child’s 
mouth, with something like the agitation of a shuttle. 
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“ What art thou at, papas 1 ?” I enquired.—" Making 
the cross.”—“ What for? ”—■“ To keep .the devil out 
of the child’s mouth; it was gaping!” The Greek 
infants are “ wrapped in swathing bands,” like the 
infant, Saviour, so are those of Malta. The latter,* 
among the poor, are so tightly swathed, that they ac¬ 
tually look like little mummies, ai!d you may toss 
them about like so many moppets. They say that 
thus to bind the infant secures the legs, arms, and 
body from contortions. 

A very intelligent native narrdhat to me the fol¬ 
lowing fact, as a sample of poor Greece’s wrongs 
under the partial laws of the Othomans. I record it 
because of the respectability of my informant, and in 
view of what some have stated as the comfortable 
position of Greece under the Moslem yoke. “ They 
were quiet,” it has been said—I recollect seeing in a 
Wewspaper this remark: but it was "the quiet 
of the hare,” that durst not stir in its seat, lest the 
hounds should pounce upon it. The law was parted; 
the Moslem was the pet; *the rajah a pigeon. Oc¬ 
casionally a Turk would even try his skill as a 
marksman by firing at a Greek peasant. I fully be¬ 
lieve, however, that the existing law, spiritedly and 
impartially administered, would have effectually*pun¬ 
ished suchS-emorseless ruffianism; and much real 
friendship existed occasionally between Turkish and 
Greek families; yet, after all this, such events trans¬ 
pired as the one I am now to narrate on the authority 
of my Spetsiot friend. 
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“ A Turk of Crete knocked one night at the door 
of a Greek priest. ‘ Papas,’ said the stranger, ‘ I am 
travelling, thou must provide me supper; some bread, 
a fowl, a few eggs, and some wine.’ 1 

Priest: —‘ But I am a poor man—have a family. 
How am I to get them V 

Turk.— 1 If it is thy wish not to be slain, I counsel 
thee to make few words, and get what I command.’ 

P. —‘ I’ll do what I can.’ It was all got. 

T. —‘ Now I’ve supped, thou must prepare me a 
mattress, papasf*Foir I sleep here to-night.’ 

P. —‘ Then I must sleep on the floor myself.’ 

Other demands were then made, too revolting to 
be described; but refusal was death. ‘ If thy life,’ 
said the Turk, ‘ is valued at a single pora, do as I 
bid.’ Next morning came. 

P. —> Afendi, I’ve got coffee and pipes ready.’ 

T. — > Well, papas, I’ve been treated prettySrell, 4- 
think; I have had supper, a bed, pipe, coffee; but 
Thave, of course, a claim on thee for money.’ The 
•money was paid! ” 

Such unprincipled oppression is the more galling 
from the fact, as stated to me by a native of this is- 
Iarfd,on t whose intelligence I place very considerate 
reliance, that pcor, afflicted Greece ought to have 
stood On a footing of greater equality with the rest of 
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a new position;—Peloponnesus at least, and some 
of the Aegean isles, no longer bow to the Moslems, or 
‘tremble at the flash of the ciraeter; but as the rest 
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of Greece may sometime make a noble effort to crush 
the Turkish yoke, I will give my Greek informant’s 
statement for the possible information of the diplo¬ 
matic circle. A physician of Spetsig. assured me, 
that Greece ought never to have been treated as a» 
conquered province, far less ought she to have en¬ 
dured such heartless tyranny, as for four hundred 
years she groaned under; since she yielded to Turkish 
authority and protection as the result of a regular 
treaty; and he positively affirmed, that this docu¬ 
ment actually existed at the tivna* I was in the 
Aegean, among the archives of the Patriarchate of 
Constantinople! True or false, no humane mind can 
contemplate the ruffianism I have detailed, witfTout 
heart-felt aversion to the laws that sanctioned, or the 
police that winked at so atrocious a deed. 

I was^taken by Procopios, my venerable friend, to 
visit a. tall, comely lady in this very island, who had 
been victimised in somewhat the same style. As I 
entered her apartment, she raised herself a little 
from the divan shS was seated upon, and saluting me, 
told me how happy she was to see me. Into a 
ministers ear the tale of sorrow is very promptly 
poured, for from us the sufferer always exacts sym¬ 
pathy. We are expected to resen^le our*ad8rable 
Lord, “ who is touched yrith the feeling of our 
infirmities.” She told me her woeful history, f ^ 
then the dialogue, between us passed very much a* 
follows. 

Greek Lady. —“ The vile Turks !--wh^ have i 

. 'X . 
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not suffered from their oppression! In person, in 

property, every way they have most cruelly used 

__ » 

me. 

Missionary— “All you say is really most afflic¬ 
tive, but let us thank God that Greece is now likely 
to be liberated from the yoke of bondage.” 

G.L. —“I wish them anathema— avaOefia va !)va i!” 
M. —“ Stay, my dear friend; you must not curse 
even your enemies. You must pray for the poor 
Turks, that God may turn their heart, and make 
them better. Yottunust imitate Jesus, who said even 
of those who* nailed him to the tree, ‘ Father, forgive 

c 

them, they know not what they do.’ Remember what 
Paul says, ‘ Render not evil for evil, but overcome 
evil with good.’ You must pray for the Turks.” 

G. L. —■“ What you say is good; you may pray for 
them—you are a good man, but we have been so long 
enslaved, we are not fit to pray even for ourselves. 
We have need to pray that God would improve us, 
before we pray for others. And, then, how can we 
think of praying for the .Turks, after all their vil- 
lanies?” 

M. —“I confess there appears something plausible 
in what you say; and were I as great a sufferer as 
you Ifave 0 been, dgar Madame, I fear I might perhaps 
feel as you do; but it wpuld be very wicked.” 

“ To pray for our enemies,” is, I have other reason 
to fear, a duty little understood by the bulk of the 
Greek nation. I recollect one Sabbath-day in Malta, 
I was instructing a class of little Greek boys, all 
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about fourteen years of age. I think they were learn¬ 
ing the “ Parent’s Guide,” chiefly a .translation of 
Watts’ First Catechism. This part of Christian doc¬ 
trine came up, When the young rogues, one and all, 
most stoutly insisted that to pray for enenfies is not ft 
duty! A philippic of Demosthenes against the Ma¬ 
cedonian could hardly have exhibited a more testy 
opposition. 

While referring to this Greek Sunday-school, I 
will mention an anecdote or two. I was one 
day standing at the table, recefviwg the names of 
new scholars. Two brothers came up. “ WelJ,” 
said I to the first, “ what is your name ?”■—“ Leoni¬ 
das,” he replied. “ And yours ? ” said I to his bro¬ 
ther.—“ Lycurgus,” said he. What an idea! Only 
imagine, Leonidas and Lycurgus in a Sunday-school! 
Leonidas and Lycurgus under the tuition of an Eng¬ 
lish Missionary! The pupil of an English minister 
falling at the pass of Thermopylae, or giving laws to 
Sparta! “ Ah!” I have said, as I thought on those 
two dear boys, “if your celebrated namesakes had 
enjoyed your privileges —had they sat at the feet of 
Jesus, what a happy land Lacedemon might have 
been!” 

The American missionary, Mr* Temple, tad a 
number ofXJreek youths under his care, after the 
dreadful massacre of Chios. One of these wished to 
learn English. Mr. T. gave him a translation of our 
Lord’s commission to the disciples, in which were the 
words, “ 8««*rcT6 to 8 cu/iovia —cast out devils.” • The 
poor little fellow hammered long and hard at the 

x 2 ' 
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meaning of the verb Siwkw. What it meant in his own 
language he knew very well; but, for the life of him, 
he could not determine what it must be in English . 
At last, he found out that Ziwkw, vfas translated in 
Italian, b/ cacciare, and this in English by chase, or 
hunt. So up he came at last with the following 
translation, “ Je&us said to the disciples, go ye, and 
hunt devils.” 

I was painfully struck, on the second Sabbath of 
my stay among these islanders, to observe the gross 
profanation of thar Sabbath-day. In fact, England is, 
in this respect, with all her faults, an example to the 
Christian world. I remember counting when 1 was 
last in Paris, the proportion of closed and open shops; 
and I think it may be said, that two in every six stood 
wide open for,ordinary business, on the day of holy 
rest. In Malta the market is, on this day, fuller 
than usual. A gentleman of Sicily informed me. 
that there even the post-office, custom-house, mer¬ 
chants’ offices, and other public places are plunged 
in secular concerns on this day, just as on others. 
Yet all these countries profess the law of Christ! 
The Greeks of Spetsia heard mass in the morning, 
and all ^ras over for the day. 

For myself, I‘trust I endeavoured to improve my 
time for the good of the “natives. I fiu*H)y my notes 
I had an invitation to dine with the acting bishop of 
the islapd, and that our subject of discourse was on 
fasting. Sorry I am to have made no record of 
the dialogue. When alone, I felt myself a solitary 
wanderer In a .far away isle of the Grecian seas. 
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On such occasions, I generally turned'to singing; 
and on this I sang, with that indescribable sort of 
melancholy felicity, experienced by sensitive minds 
in similar circumstances, away from .the green pas¬ 
tures of the sanctuary, those sweet lines of Addison • 


“ When in the sultry glebe I faujt, 

Or on the thirsty mountain pant; 

To fertile vales and dewy meads, 

My weary, wandering steps He leads; 

Where peaceful rivers, soft und slow. 

Amid the verdant landscape flow. 

'• Though in a bare and rugged way, 

Through devious, lonely wilds I stray. 

Thy presence shall my pains beguile; 

The barren wilderness shall smile, 

With sudden greens, and herbage crowned. 

And streams shall murmur all around ” 

Deeply feeling that the island ought to have the 
gospel, and regretting that I had not, as elsewhere, 
an invitation to preach in any of the churches; I 
opened my mind to the venerable priest, Procopios, 
when we had some very interesting discourse, much 
as follows:— 

Missionary. —“ I hope, my dear friend, you will re¬ 
commend the Holy Scriptures from the puljiit as oftenf 
as you can.” 

Procophe* —“ But we have scarcely any preaching 
at all in the island.” 

M. —“ What a pity! JThe gospel should be preached 
to all, my dear sir.” 

P .—“ True; but I cannot preach, unless 1 write 
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my sermon, and commit it to memory—no easy affair 
in Greek.” 

Missionary. —“ But can you not tell the people 
something simpJe and plain about the love of Christ? ” 

ProcopiOs. —“ That is not quite the way to preach. 
The Greeks must have evyXwrria, eloquence; and to 
write and get by heart such a sermon is hard work. 
I cannot preach properly without writing all. You 
may perhaps have heard that I pronounced the 
tTtna<f>iov Xoyov, funeral oration, on the death of 
Lord Byron; lwrtr, ‘sir, I composed the whole and 
committed it to memory first.” 

M. —“ My friend, forgive me, if 1 think you mis¬ 
take the true character of preaching. I do not think 
you need all this toil.” 

P. —“ But, sir, the people will have eloquence ; 
besides, without writing, 1 cannot talk for .half an 
hour or an hour—it is no easy matter.” 

M. —“ But let us see : if a man feels deeply that we 
are lost sinners, by nature and by practice;—that God 
has pitied our forlorn state—that he has sent his dear 
Son to save us;—that Jesus died on the tree to atone 
for our sins; and that if we repent and believe in him, 
htnffesus as mediator, we are saved from the wrath to 

* C 

come;—I say, if« a man, if you, deeply feel these 
truths, cannot you speak* of them withoift a book ? 
Now if you can, what is that but preaching ? We 
speak thqt which we do know/’ 

P. —“ I see what you mean.” 

M .—“ I think, forgive my sincerity—that you do 
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not sufficiently preach Christ and him crticified ; that 
you do not explain the death of Jesug; that while 
you all allow he died for us, you do not seem to 
understand whkt that admission maans; in short 
that you do not properly receive the atonement.” 

P. —“What you say may be true, but I think 
we understand the subject. Clirist died for us. 
That is a plain statement; but I shall be happy to 
hear your ideas explained.” 

M. —“ What I fear is this,—that while you grant 
that Jesus died for us, you neilkeawmderstand why 
he should die, nor how we are made partakers of the 
benefit of his death.” 

P. —“ For example.” 

M .—“ You know that Sta i/fids, for us, is a phrase 
capable of a lax explanation; hence # we find that the 
substitution of Jesus as our victim, is expressed in 
the N ew Testament by two other phrases, xrrrep tfiwv 
on our behalf, and still more explicitly by, dvr l ijpwv, 
instead of us; which means that Jesus suffered death 
in our stead els rov TOTrov'ijpwv, in our room or place. 
Now it was necessary that Jesus should die, because 
sin must be atoned for; justice must be satisfied; that 
God may be just to himself while he justifiesUb^ 
penitent sinner: and we are made partakers* of his 
death by ^fta th *■ being justified by faith , we have 
peace with God, through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The above report presents not, except in respect 
to the Greek prepositions, the exact language we 
used; but as my notes are full, and my memory, even 
to this day, carries some parts o£ our -dialogue not 
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now in ray notes; the reader may rely on ray having 
presented hin? with a true report of the sense. I 
have often reflected on this interview; and I really 
do think this worthy old islander received at my lips, 
for the first time in his life, a correct view of the 
vicarious sacrifice of the cross. Nor this alone ; for 
I hope that, as t?he result of our conversation, he 
savingly “ received the atonement.” But the Greek 
mission has a character all its own; which generally 
postpones a knowledge of its saving results “ till 
that day.” 

At length arrived the day for my departure from 
Spetsia. I was bent on a visit to the island of Hy¬ 
dra, which lay about twenty miles distant. Accor- 
cordingly I took leave of my very kind friends, who 
“ supplied me,” Jike Paul, “ with such things as were 
necessary,” and I embarked in an open boat, and a 
small one too. During my stay among these islanders, 
I had sold, at about one-third the full price, including 
the books 1 gave on board the Greek fleet, 204 
Testaments ; 80 Pilgrims ,' 85 Spelling-books ; and 
about 150 small books of different kinds. For all 
these I had drawn about .£20 sterling. 

-¥e British churches! by you was this “grace” 
conferred on the sweet isle of Spetsia. I was your 
almoner. Yet by me you only puid«.y&ur debts. 
From the learned ancestors of the modern Greeks, 
Britain received the writings of a Homer, a Plato, a 
Basil; and is repaying, in these latter days, her ancient 
obligations. Britain! art not thou destined, in the 
counsels of the IJoly One, to dispense the light of 
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heaven to many a land? An island “skilled in 
ships” is singled out in scripture aS the peculiar 
nursling of heaven,‘and as appointed to illume a large 
portion of the moral world. Surely it*is my country! 
it is this 

“ Isle of the ocean; lion of the seas ; 

Child of the waves, and nursling of the breeze.” 

And now, farewell, my venerable Santos, my good 
natural humorist, my affectionate mother! As for 
thee, dear, simple Lascara! m^y the holy book I 
gave thee for thy bridal-day, lead thee io the throne 
of the true bridegroom, in the beautiful hotise 
above! I have sowed in your isle the seed «^he 
gospel;—and now I pray that God the good Spirit 
may cause fruit to abound, that I may not “ labour 
in vain.” Let but one soul be saved and I am 
amply fndemnified. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

VOYAGE FROM 8PETSIA.—NAMES OF PLACES.—HYDRA.—TOWN.—PORTS. 
— NATIVES. — ADMIRAL MIAOUI.E8.—COUNT PALMA. — MONASTIC 
EFFRONTERY. — DOMESTIC AMUSEMENTS. —CHARACTER OF THE 
HYDRIOTS. 

0>r the 4th of January, I quitted the island of Spet- 
siajpr the rocky cliffs of Hydra, lying about twenty 
miles to the north-east. Captain Santos put into my 
boat a loaf, some Archipelago cheese, and a bottle of 
wine. The weather was serene, the sky blue, the 
sea calm. The boat was rowed by two islanders, 
rather repulsive looking persons, of whom I knew 
just nothing at all. Now, in Greece at this time, 
as all were warriors, all were armed. Near Nemea, 
the site of the celebrated Nemean games, I saw even 
the very shepherds in arms. At this period people 
did that which was good in their own eyes, and I 
'hcTfb scei\ human blood flow from the yatagan stroke 
of the ruffian klbft or mountain robber. Hence 
I too was armed. At Athens 1 bdttghffKny armour 
girdle, into which I stuck a brace of small pistols; 
but mar^ me well, I never, carried either shot, or 
balls, or powder; nor ever once charged my pistols. 
In fact, I only wore them in terrorem, or as a 
scarecrow. 
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Will the reader blame me for making a display of 
my defensive armour to my Aegean boatmen ? At 
all events I sat {in the centre of the boat, with one of 
my appalling weapons of destruction*actually in my 
hand. The boatmen were armed with ciftlasses, and 
about five or ten miles from Spetsia I felt alarmed. 
One of them drew his cutlass, nfade a certain sign 
with it to his rough companion, and forthwith returned 
the weapon to his girdle. He was in front of me; 
his companion behind; I therefore forthwith changed 
my position, so as to keep an eagler^e^on both; and 
as I had been eating a little bread and cheese, I fopt 
the knife I bad used open in my hand du ring ffie 
rest of the voyage, which lasted about nine hours?- 
Yet l held'the knife with a sort of nonchalant air; 
for 1 did not wish it to be thought I dreaded them. 
The reader will, however, easily perceive that against 
two armed islanders, two long cutlasses, my little 
knife and empty pop-guns formed but a poor defence. 
In fact, I felt my utter helplessness, and that I was 
completely a chifd of providence. But the missionary 
is immortal till his work is done, and I felt I could 
repose on the protection of heaven. 

As we neared the bluff coasts of Hydra, # I though!' 
I discovered a Greek origin of out term shadow. I 
said to tbWwBtmen, “ had you not better keep an 
offing 1 ?”—“ Oh, no!” one of them replied, “ Sa ’wa/xev 
ytaXo y «a\o; we shall sail close by the shore.” 
The term yiaXo is pronounced yalld, and is a cor¬ 
ruption of aiy/aXo^ the shore; and I still am*of opi¬ 
nion that our term shallow is a cqgnattf of yiaXo. 
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The classic reader will perhaps remember, that 
many of the Aegean isles receive their names from 
something in nature. Thus “ Melps,” an apple; 
“ Avgon,” an egg; “ Hydra,” a drdgon; while this 
Sea itself, ‘was anciently styled the •“ Aegean Pela- 
gos” or goat sea, whence, by a corruptive process, 
came the modern Archipelago. I allude to this 
singular nomenclature, simply because I think I can 
explain its origin. I remarked, in sailing about the 
Aegean, that its numerous isles, while in the distance, 
assume the most-grotesque and fanciful forms ima¬ 
ginable. One presents the semblance of a neat pie 
in an oblong dish; another is the precise image of a 
broad plate with curled rim; a third is an egg, a 
fourth a pear or apple, while another closely re¬ 
sembles an ape pr a cat. As you change your position 
by the working of the boat, these islands, change 
their shapes ; but almost always present vivid pictures 
of some familiar object. Hence, I presume, their 
names may have originated; for I am not conscious 
that my fancy is more redolent of vagaries than that 
of other travellers. 

While on this topic, permit me to add a passing 
Wnark. f It is humbly conceived that one reason of 
the ideal change from ancient to modem names, is 
the defective acquaintance of Britk^wasc!f«j with the 
actual language of Greece, especially of its pronun¬ 
ciation. .Thus, they find Constantinople is styled 
“ StamboulEgripos is “ NegropontAgrellia is 
“ StaggrelliaPhlia is “ Staphliaand Hymcttus is 
“ Monte Matto orjl'relovonnon.” “ What a change!” 
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what barbarism!” Patience, good readier; all may 
bo explained without much dishonour to the poor 
Greeks. Let tjs try. 

European tourists would feel less .embarrassment 
in tracing those, etymologies, were they but possessed 
of two trifling qualifications,—a little fnore travel 
in Greece, and a good knowledge of the actual 
pronunciation of the Greek characters. For some of 
the above names, let them apply a simple rule, nearly 
allied to tbat by which we easily trace certain Eng¬ 
lish names to the principality.* Pjjchard, Probcrt, 

and Bevan, we trace to our dear brethren of Wales, 

• 

by simply prefixing P or B to Bichard, Bobert, and 
Evan; and this P or B is for the Welsh ap 
son, answering to mac or fitz. So the names of 
places in Greece, beginning with St or N, are often 
compounds, consisting of the classic appellations with 
the preposition etc, or etc -rdt\ or etc n)i>. These 
names originate in this way: on coming near a town, 
1 have asked its name, and have been surprised that, 


instead of simply giving.me the name, the respond¬ 
ent has prefixed some particle as above. Thus, I 
asked the name of Agrellia: it was at a small dis¬ 
tance, and hence the reply of my muldteer, “ Et«-~ 
ypeWtn, Stagrellia,” which is for, etc ra dfype'^Ata, to 

Phlia; Negropont, from the ancient Egripos ; Naxos, 
from Axos; Stamboul, from etc ti/V -noXiv, to the city, 
meaning Constantinople, the city par exceflence. But 
when I passed the celebrated Hymettus, on.my way 
to Athens, the present name of that mountain might 
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well strike me as the ne plus ultra of oddity. It is 
TpeXo-povvop, Mad Mountain; and whence its ori¬ 
gin? Reader, remember the Veneti|ns long swayed 
the sceptre of # Greece. In the Venetian tongue, 
Mount Hjpnettus became Monte Matto, meaning 
Mad Mountain; and the supple, good-natured Greeks 
gradually took u]> with this ludicrous name, and in 
time actually translated it into their own beautiful 
language. Hence the modem appellation, TpeXo- 
powov, or Mad Mountain. “ O tempora /” 

About six in $e evening our boat entered the har¬ 
bour of Hydfa, just as it was getting dark; and l 
was kindly received by good Miaoules, admiral of 
tb'Htf5 r driot fleet, at whose home I remained seven¬ 
teen days, purely as a stranger, or guest, and a friend 
of afflicted Greece. Of this worthy veteran I shall 
have something to say. In passing from the boat to 
his residence on the hill overhanging the harbour, I 
observed some marriage candles on sale, together 
with some pretty tinsel garlands, used in Greece as 
nuptial crowns. The former are wa!k tapers, fantas¬ 
tically painted and gilt, but very pretty to the eye. 

The island of Hydra is an uneven, rocky elevation, 
"rising bluffly out of the fair waters of the Aegean, 
and is not,*I conceiye, above twenty miles in circum- 
feren^e. It is said to contain a^gjj^fiaj^Jhousand 
L -uses, which would give a population of twenty 
thojgand inhabitants. This sterile island appears 
ifijpto haVe been inhabited b^ the ancient Greeks. 

language, like that of its sister, Spetsia, is Alba¬ 
nian and Gr^ek. The island has neithttr rivers nor 
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roads. 1 think it was to this barren sock that So¬ 
crates was exiled by the fickle Athenians. It is not 
more than ten leagues from the promontory of Athens. 
The inhabitants, are a robust and hardy race of ma¬ 
riners, less civilized, I conceive, but no^ less kind, 
than the Spetsiots, and are friends of education. 

The town of Hydra lies close # on the shore, but, 
like Algiers, it is perched on a hill, and prettily seated 
on the acclivity. In form, the town resembles an 
amphitheatre, backed by semicircular, rocky eleva¬ 
tions. The houses are chiefly ofi stone, and some of 
them are handsome structures for such an island, 
particularly those of Miaoules, Condurriotes, and Ihe 
Tombazi family. Within, the houses of Hyflla>$je 
generally painted in pretty frescos. That of one of 
the sons of the admiral was elegantly papered in the 
arabesque style, or painted in fresco; but I cannot 
inform the reader whether this house was decorated 
with paper from France, or by the. ingenious pencil 
of the Italian school. At all events, the effect was 
pretty, and I regretted any exhibition of bad taste in 
the artist, that compelled the eye of modesty to turn 
away. In the structure of the houses, I did not ob¬ 
serve any display of architectural skill or design, and* 
far less of any notion of the orders. 

T he port ofHyd ra is small, and but for the shel¬ 
ter afforded by the proximity of Peloponnesus, I 
should certainly pronounce it quite unsafe. Yet here, 
and in a small harbottr a little to the .east,* rode that 
splendid mercantile navy I have already described; 
a navy of about forty brigs, that, prior Jo the war of 
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independence, carried on a lucrative trade with the 
Levant, that gained for some of its owners a princely 
fortune during our war with France, from 1793 to 
1814, and that ^achieved, during tfiatjaetween Greece 
and Turkey, from 1821 to 1830, victories and lau¬ 
rels scarcely less brilliant than the galleys of Cimon, 
in the wars of th^ classic age. 

The interior of the island is not much cultivated 
for want of soil. Malta, it is said, received its layer 
of soil from Sicily. Were the Hydriots equally de¬ 
voted to agricultiire«as to commerce, they might, per¬ 
haps, transport from Peloponnesus an equally fertile 
be3. 1 one day journeyed into the interior, in com- 
j^P«y^vith a son of the admiral. Just before, a 
number of splendid Arab steeds had been taken in 
battle from the fleet of Ali Pasha, and we mounted 
two of these fleet and spirited animals, accompanied 
by an Arab groom, a slave, or a prisoner of war. 
One object of our excursion was to inspect the ruins . 
of, perhaps, an old pagan temple, which lies two hours’ 
ride from the town. I fojund the island was, like 
Malta, chiefly a rock, and has only one town. My 
noble charger fell, but I providentially escaped un- 
' hurt. Had he fallen in one part of our excursion, 
both herstf and rider had plunged into the sea; for, 
during no inconsiderable portion ofjthj^wj^}©? am- 
1 ’ed on a narrow rocky ridge, overhanging the 
ocean, which rolled about twenty fathoms below us! 
On a hill*, an hour’s ride frofn the town, are some 
very, .ancient remains; but I can give, 1 regret to add, 
no clue to tjjeir origin. The old temple might pos- 
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sibly have been the asylum of Socrateg clurmg his 
banishment. 

After living so many days among thfe Hydriots, 1 
think Pope’s fin^ verses, so descriptive of Britons, will 
apply to these islanders. 

“ A race of rugged mariners are these, 

Unpolished men, and boisterous as their seas; 

Them did tlic ruler of the deep orctain, 

To build proud navies, and command the main.” 

The natives seem to think so, for as I went round 
the port, and thoughtfully surveyed about twenty-five 
brigs lying at anchor, each carrying about twenty 
guns, manned with an average of about fifty braVe 
fellows, with the new national flag of blue and^vK^e 
stripes gaily flirting in the breeze; Kyr Antonios, 
one of the admiral’s sons, who kindly acted as my 
cicerone , remarked with a smile, “ behbld the wooden 
walls of Greece.” 

As my visit to this island, to further the great ob¬ 
jects of my important mission, brought me under 
the hospitable ro.of of a man so celebrated during 
the war of independence—celebrated beyond any of 
his brave compatriots, it occurs to me that I ought to 
give the worthy patriot a formal introduction to the 
reader. 

Admiral Miaoules was at this time about fifty-five, 
or vei^ng'on^six^'yT' He was a tall, but chubby- 
faced man, of a vastly good-tempered contour. His 
physical bulk would have done no dishonour to a 
London alderman. When Admiral Miaoules sfibse- 

v 
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quently visited England as an envoy, I read that lie 
danced with the ladies of our court. Forgive me, my 
worthy friend, my excellent host, but had a gibbet 
stood before me, I should have* sm\led; for I won- 
,dered how in*the world my most bulky friend, and 
a Greek too, could manage to trip “ on the light fan¬ 
tastic toe ” in a British court;—how he, who had 
passed an active C life of fifty years in skipping from 
the rocks of Hydra to the ship’s deck, and from the 
ship’s deck to the rocks of Hydra, could hobble 
through the poussa^e, the alemande, and the pirouette , 
without capsislng half the court. 

* Admiral Miaoules informed me the real name of 
hie family is Vokos. I therefore asked him, “ whence 
the name Miaoules ”—“ Why,” said he, “ I had a 
ship so named,”—which means the mewler—“ and 
from my ship the name was gradually transferred to 
myself; and now 1 always call myself Anthreas 
Vokos Miaoules”—Andrew Vokos, the Mewler.— 
“ This,” added he, “ is not a singular case, for the 
Tombazi derive their name from one of their ships.” 

Admiral Miaoules was a genuine patriot. Innu¬ 
merable hordes rushed into the mele of the revolution, 
merely as "soldiers of fortune; patriotic indeed in a 
measurefbut sacrificing their country’s interests when¬ 
ever they clashed with personal ones; but to Miaon^_ 
les, all his countrymen* freely £Qfow n The* palm of 
disinterested patriotism. At the call of Greece, the 
good m&n rushed to the conflict; and when placed at 
the,.head of the nation’s fleet, on the establishment of 
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a settled government, he still exhibited tfie same de¬ 
votion to its cause, the same ardour, the same valour, 
the same activity. 

Miaoules, I think, could not read a syllable. 
Education, the jin gel of freedom to the .slave, had. 
overlooked this generous man. In stating, however, 
that Miaoules could not read, I am Jmt recording my 
own impression. During my stay beneath his friendly 
dome, numerous letters arrived on his private affairs, 
and on those of his country ; but I observed that he 
invariably handed them to Kyr Antonios, or Kyr Yo- 
annes, one of his two sons. 

Miaoules was a very facetious man. His bon mots 
were as constant as his pipe, and this was never laid, 
aside long. A graver, or truer, or more faithful 
knight of the weed, 1 knew not in all my perigrina- 
tions through insular and continental* Greece. The 
old warrior seemed particularly fond of singing about 
the fate of a Greek prelate, the bishop of Dramalee. 
Before I give this dolorous madrigal, I will record 
the legend, or rather fact,.as told me by the ingenu¬ 
ous admiral. 

Opposite Hydra, on the coast of the Morea, and 
not more than some thirty miles from the island, lie 
two towns, Caslri the ancient Hermione, aritl Draina- 
cosjjjt her .X hramalee, anciently Troezene. From 
the left battery of Hydra, 1 had a distinct view of 
both these places, and also of the celebrated promon¬ 
tory of Sunium, twenty*miles from Athens. * 

A certain bishop of Dramalee was addicted to 
v 2 
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very unpreletieal diversion; he was vastly fond of 
fishing. One luckless day the bishop sallied forth, to 
enjoy the capture of the finny tribe ^ about cape Su- 
nium. Want of success, or longing, for nobler spoil, 
.our prelate pushed away to a good ofjing. A Barbary 
corsair was skulking under the cliffs, with a single 
sail hoisted; whgn. seeing the bishop’s boat, up went 
all her canvass, and ere the prelate could regain the 
port of Dramalee, the infidel succeeded in cutting off 
his retreat, and, in short, captured him, and took 
him off to Barbarj* 

Somebody—some Greek versifier,—I dare not 
style him a poet—has reduced this dolorous affair to 
,Trhat he would style an ode. The first couplet is at 
the reader’s service; and so is my translation of the 
whole. 


“'0 Vi(Ticom>j rye Apafiakij, 

05 rt vove, oirt five\oc" 

A prelate dwelt at Thramalee, 

But neither mind nor brains had he. 

This good man would a fishing^jo— 

There’s not much liarm in that, ye know,— 
Yet catching none but little fish, 

And longing for a larger dish; 

He launched far out for cod or mullet. 

To satiate his anxious gullet. 

Ah 1 luckless day! a Barbary barque, 
Cruising about with purpose dark, 

Nabbed our poor*bishop a l i Wupt ifif- *«>«- 
And sailed away for Barbary’s port. 

So now, good prelate, will or nill, 

You’re set to turn the grinding-mill, 

To mind the spit, to ply the ladle, 

And rock the Moslem baby’s cradle. 
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The last couplet, which I have so mildly rendered, 
stands thus in the original: 

“Tp&ta rbv %up6pv\ov, 

Kobvia rbv lui€o\ov.” 

Admiral Miaoules is, I believe, a warm friend to 
general education. He always favoured my views 
among his countrymen; entertained me gratis during 
my long sojourn among them; and used to take plea¬ 
sure in hearing his smallest boy, jibout twelve, read 
the stories of good children, in my* £rreek Spel¬ 
ling-book. By the way, one of these narratives *1 
made from my reminiscences of some very amiable 
traits in the character of a then little daughter of my 

esteemed friend, Mr. N-, of Bemer-street. The 

children of Socrates, hundreds and hundreds, have 
read dear, excellent Isabella’s simple story, in many 
parts of Greece; and 1 feel persuaded that now, 
when she, like the dear children of the classic land 
who first read her story, is arrived at woman’s age, 
she will forgive a liberty originating in a purpose so 
benevolent. 

It is delightful to contemplate such a character as 
Miaoules. As the eye, gazing on a dry ap^l barren 
landscape, delights to rest on some'patch of verdure, 
which m5y Kfiffiee •'iIP appeal; so the mind, wearied 
with contemplating the selfishness and vices of the 
leading Greeks, turns with pleasure to Miaoules, for 
a* sltfMng proof that all good has not departed from 
them. To return to the description of this ipteffcsting 
person: Miaoules was.born at Hydra, and educated 
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on the waters; as are also his sons. His coun¬ 
tenance is, as I have stated, good-natured, but it 
is one of the most difficult to * describe, yet most 
„strongly impressive. It inspires with affection and 
respect, and though there is no mark of greatness 
about it, yet you see there not only the kind heart, 
but the firm mind, and enough to convince you that 
it is the face of an honest man. His complexion 
is light and rather florid; his features strongly 
marked, the nose particularly large; and his eyes of 
a mild hazel colour. Strangers are always struck 
with his patriarchal appearance, and after ever so 
^shork an intercourse, go away satisfied that there is 
at least one honest patriot in Greece. 

He was averse to the struggle’s being commenced 
at the precise period it did commence, because he did 
not consider the people sufficiently enlightened to 
conduct it to a favourable issue ; but when once the 
blow was struck, he embarked heartily in the cause, 
and has ever been forward in exposing himself, in 
sacrificing his fortune, in giving examples of obe¬ 
dience to government, with perfect disinterestedness 
of action. • 

Sush ts the man who commanded the Greek fleet; 
and so irreproachable is his character, that even in 
Greece, where the people are fio r jealoiiS"ahd suspi¬ 
cious of their leading men, that the least foible cannot 
escape them, no voice is eve® raised against Miaoules. 
AU parties unite in considering him pure ancf disin¬ 
terested in his patriotism; and a doubt expressed 
ol it, would sound as grange |o a Greek, as it would 
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to an American to hear the patriotism of Washington 
mooted for debate. 

In the island of JHydra I had the unexpected plea¬ 
sure of meeting a worthy Italian philellen, Count 
Palma. The «ount was one of the commissioners', 
who accompanied the Greek loan from London to 
Napoli di Romania; but had fled«the latter town in 
consequence of a frightful endemic, that was fast 
sweeping into eternity its greatly distressed popula¬ 
tion, and to which some of the other commissioners 
had fallen a sacrifice. 

The count, and a very intelligent young Greek* of 
the name of Latres, occasionally dined with us at the 
admiral’s, where, with other natives of the island, I 
had many highly interesting conversations. With 
one old Greek, who had been thirty-eight years ab¬ 
sent frgm this his native island, and had travelled a 
great deal, I had much discourse on the holy fire of 
Jerusalem. I forget his name; but one thing I re¬ 
member—he was a stanch believer in this pretended 
miracle, this most unhallowed pantomime of the 
Greek monks of “ the holy city.” Perhaps the reader 
would be informed what this holy fire is. I am happy 
I can gratify him; for 1 have a full account of it from 
the pen of an excellent brother, who, not many years 
sniceH^sslfi.v.'.l + «n<issed the mournful scene in the 
holy church at Jerusalem. It was furnished by the 
Rev. Levy Parsons, an American missionary, whose 
-mrittnr now slumber among the pious dead at Syra; 
—a man in whose testimony the utmost reliancTTmay 
be placed. 
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“ The afternoon was a memorable season. Every 
apartment of ;the church was crowded with Turks, 
Jews, Christians, and with people, ‘ from every nation 
under heaven.’ c These assembled to witness the sup¬ 
posed miraculous descent of the Holy Ghost, under 
the similitude of fire.” This ceremony is perpetrated 
every year in Easier week at Jerusalem, in memory 
of the day of Pentecost. 

“ It is estimated that at least 5,000 people were 
present. The governor of the city and the Turks of 
rank were theue. % very convenient place was al¬ 
lowed me, to observe distinctly every ceremony. 
About^ twelve o’clock we witnessed scenes of a very 
^fftraordinary nature, highly derogatory to the Chris¬ 
tian profession. A body of Arab Christians, natives 
of Palestine, were admitted to perform their part in 
the duties of the holy week. They began by run¬ 
ning round the holy sepulchre, with all the frantic 
airs of madness—clapping their hands, throwing 
their caps into the air, culling each other’s ears, 
walking half naked upon the shoulders of their com¬ 
panions, hallooing, or rather, shrieking to the utmost 
extent of their voices! This was the exhibition to 
5,000 people, in expectation of soon witnessing the 
descent*of*the Holy Ghost. 

“About 1 o’clock the.Turk^mntowd thermal! 
partment of the holy tomb, extinguished the lamps, 
closed the door, and set a watch. I was determined 
myself to enter the holy sepulchre with the Russian’ 
constri, to see from what direction the fire proceeded. 
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“ But,” they replied; “ the Turks will ifot give per¬ 
mission for strangers to enter.” 

Shortly after, tlje principal Greek priest entered 
the holy sepulchre, attended by the Armenian patri¬ 
arch, and also by the Syrian patriarch. The Greek 
priest, however, entered the second apartment unat¬ 
tended. Every eye was fixed as the.time approached. 

“ As we stood waiting, suddenly there dashed from 
the sepulchre a flaming torch, which was carried 
almost instantaneously to a distant part of the assem¬ 
bly. I stood among the first to l^cevse the fire, and 
to prove that, as to its power of burning, it contained 
no extraordinary quality. The zeal of the pilgrims 
to get a part of the fire, before its superior qualities 
departed, (as they say it bums like other fire in a 
few minutes,) endangered the lives of many. Several 
were wpll nigh crushed to death. Some lighted 
candles, others tow, with a view to preserve a part of 
its influence. Some held their faces in the blaze, 
saying; ‘it docs not burn!’ Others said; ‘now, 
Lord, 1 believe; forgive my former unbelief!’” 

By such an unskilful employment of phosphorus, 
by such ghostly legerdemain, was my poor Hydriot 
friend convinced that the monks and Turks and 
Arabs of Jerusalem, have really the power of dausing 
"TRelMy.GhcsL ta Ascend. May a most merciful 
God fyrbear to visit them with his frown! But 1 own 
I have ceased to wonder at Turkish unbelief and 
rniiliiinpt; for what but these can be the result of 
such unholy impostures'? 

It is a pleasing feature of modem G/eece, and a 
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promise of much future good, that the young men of 
this age rise, vastly above those of ages past, both 
in polite literature and in honourable sentiments. 
Young Latres, Count Palma, the Admiral's family 
•and others, spent the greater part* of an evening 
together, in the course of which the conversation 
turned on those trifles of literature styled palindromes, 
that is, lines capable of being read both from left to 
right, and vice versa. The modem Greeks have 
many of these, and call them crab verses, because 
they read both*wa$s. I gave them an elegant Latin 
palindrome, composed by an excellent lady, whose 
faultless reputation had unjustly been blighted by the 
breath of scandal. She drew a fair moon behind a 
cloud, and wrote below it,— 

“ Ablata, at alba.” 

“ Taken away, bnt bright.” 

On the laver of the church of Santa Sofia, built 
by the first Christian emperor Constantine at Con¬ 
stantinople, there is another palindrome, containing an 
excellent moral for ministess, noticed in a former page: 

“ Ntyov avofiiifiara, fit) fiivav oif/iv." 

“ Wash iniquities, not the face alone.” 

Will the’reader pardon my feeble attempt to para- 
phrase*thft pretty jelic of antiquity'? 

’Tis not enough, 0 mnrta^_ . ... 

To lave the hand or face; 

Nor opes you holy portal, 

Save to a holy race. 

Oh! wouldst thou chant the anthem, 

The holy olmut on high ? 

Take refuge in the ransom, 

1 And Judy live and die. 
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“ In stream or orient fountain, 

Tito Persian laves his hand; 

In solitude or mountain, 

Tfto Ayib laves with sand: 

But, vain is all ablution 
At Koine or Mecca’s shrine; 

'flic pilgrim’s deep pollution 
Must wash in blood divine. 

My young Greek friend, LatriS, proposed several 
pretty charades; and if the reader will only picture 
to himself a circle of Greeks in an island of the 
Aegean, engaged in solving ctjpundruins, I secure 
owe object of these pages,—1 pourtfhv the domestic 
recreations of the modern Greeks. “Now,” said 
Latris, “ who can solve this enigma ?— Try your 
host” 

“ Et &a vq<T(Tu>v tyiktig,” 

“ Ilon-y fiaWav rd. tijc X'PMK’i” 

To every Greek ear, and even to my dull English 
one, it seemed as though Latris had said in the 
first line, 

“ ’Iatavi'iic ° v John, whom you loved 

and there, in fact, lies the puzzle, for it makes 
nonsense with the second line. When,* however, all 
had guessed and given in, given in and .guessed, 
"|rm«ssed and giver^ in again, young Latris pitifully 
furnished the solution,—which is as I have first 
written down the conundrum; and means in English 
wy£»st important malim;— 

If you love duck eggs, 

Unw mu^ji rather those of the goose! 
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A most beautiful charade and a riddle, proposed 
by Latris, is altogether omitted, as I fear to pester 
general readers with too much of \hese domestic 
recreations of «the Greeks; but one little jeu de 
foot of Coifnt Palma I must not ofhit. He gave 
to the company the following well-known Italian 
word, as expressing all the qualities of a good wife. 
“ Amove , lovethus— 

Amore — More — Ore — Re. 

Love — Morals — Leisure—Wealth. 

I seriously 'proposed the five P’s of the English, 

t 

as better qualities of a truly good partner for life, es¬ 
pecially the first three;—piety, prudence, patience, 
person and property. Some might object to resigning 
the last two; and it is readily granted that a lady is 
not to be rejected because God has made her ftprer or 
richer than other daughters of Eve; but still, I con¬ 
ceive that if called to choose between the first three 
and the last two, piety, prudence and patience must 
ever have precedence of person and property. 

Before we retired, I asked Count Palma what he 
thought of Hydra. He very archly replied, “ e una 
bellissima pngioneit is a very beautiful prison. 
We spoke fh Italian; but I was malicious enough to 
turn to the company and translate the reply, when 
they all smiled in good nature at the laconism of their 
Italian visitor. In fact, the count was detained in 
Hydra vastly against his will. 

Th u« the interesting natives of this island are more 
ferocious thihi those of perhaps any other* isle of the 
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Grecian Archipelago, has already been hinted. 
Among other corroborations of this, I will state one 
or two facts. ,1 was one day standing near the 
house of Miaoqles* quite alone, when I saw two 
natives on the hill close by, about eighteen years of 
age, and soon perceived that I was the object of 
their conversation. Both were armed, though but 
striplings; in short, all Greece was at that time in 
arms. At length one of them shouted to me at the 
top of his voice, “ <f>payyo ! <ppayyo%a[/iwv ! Frank- 
man! Frank devil!” By a cortain shake of my 
head, 1 signified some displeasure, arid called out 
to them, “come hither!” They exchanged a look 
and a few words, for half a moment; and thSn, one 
of them, drawing his yatagan or cutlass from his 
armour girdle, and motioning his companion to fol¬ 
low, bent his steps towards me. And now, reader, 
what do you think I did ? You may well suppose 
that I chose the wiser part of valour, and took to my 
heels. 

If I was a coward, please to remember the maxim 
of Lord Rochester, as good as any of Rochefaucault, 
“ every man would be a coward if he durst.” Besides, 
I do not like even self-defence, when to'defend self 
requires the life of an unpreparcd # sinner. • I inew a 
eslftvel, a friend of mine, # who once ran a burglar 
through the body ; Tut the recollection of the event 
superinduced other sentiments than pleasure. The 
..lawfu lness of self-deferibe is one thing, the expediency 
another. At all events, I did not fight the w*ung 
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ruffians of*Hydra; and, after all, perhaps they would 
not have injured an unoffending stranger. 

The other fact I alluded to was toffl me by Count 
Palma. “ Signor Wilson,” said lie.one day, while 
jve were walking together, “ what a barbarous race 
are these Hydriots!”—“ Why so?” was my enquiry. 
“ I have seen what made my blood run cold.”— 
“ Pray what?”—“ I was walking alone by the sea¬ 
side, when a number of young rogues dragged a poor 
feeble Turk by a rope lashed about his heels. He 
was a prisoner^ ami had been residing in the monas¬ 
tery as an infalid.”—“ How cruel! how very cruel! 
but what became of the poor creature ?”—“ I suppose 
they threw him into the sea, the young monsters!” 
—“ But w§,s the poor man dead?”—“ No, Signor 
Wilson; he was alive, but very feeble, and could not 
long survive.” * During my stay in Hydra, a third 
event occurred indicative of the “boisterous” charac¬ 
ter I have given to these islanders. There had been 
a recent sea-fight between the Greek and Moslem 
navies, and one day the chiefs of Hydra assembled to 
effect an amicable division of certain cannons and 
other spoil, captured from the enemy. Misunder¬ 
standings soon arose; these were followed by much 
clamour stid rude yecrimination; till at length one of 
the chiefs drew his cutlass and wounded his antago¬ 
nist. Poor Admiral Miaoules came home quite dis¬ 
pirited. “ Kyrie Wilson,” said the worthy man— 
“ Kyrie Wilson, we must haVe an iron cage jn the 
island.”—“ But, father,” archly replied his son. Cap- 
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tain Antonios, “ take my poor advice, eftut think no 
more about an iron cage; for if you get one, perhaps 
the villains may take it into their heads to make you 
the very first prisoner.” 

I think, moreover, the aversion of ttyi Hydriots 
towards all Franks, is perhaps more ardent than in 
other isles. Beside the coarse epithet applied to 
myself, both the natives of Hydra, and those of the 
sister isles, contemptuously style all who venture out 
in a pair of English trousers or small clothes, tight- 
breeched Franks. In fact, it ft uncommon thing 
among the modern Greeks generally,* when they 
would contemptuously tell you how vastly inferior 
you are to them, to use this very impolite address, 
“ liv eifieOa ano r'kiucaaov (Upaicia ; we are not of thy 
brogues!” 

After all, I should not hesitate to cfwell among the 
Hydriots, were duty to require it. Let me also re¬ 
cord to their honour, that they treated me extremely 
well; and in the course of these papers I shall have to 
introduce the reader even to an English female, whom 
I found in this rockey isle of the Aegean, and who 
had, in a great measure, forgot her native English, 
as the very natural result of so many ydars’ sojourn 
in a land of strangers. 

Much do I wish ^ome zealous, active, devout mis¬ 
sionary were stationed at Troezene or Cranidi, on the 
opposite coast; for thence he might often visit this 
sister isles of the Aegean, and tell tKe natives 
of that divine Saviour, who can “make thewr-^ree 
indeed.’- Napoli, Argos, and Epidaurus Sre closa at 
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hand; and r Oh that these “isles of Elisha” may 
attract the eye and heart of happier Christians in the 
British isles! 

By a missionary, whether located in this part of 
Argolis, 05 only paying a casual visit, the 7,000 souls 
of Hermione, and the thousands of Troezene, especial 
attention should t be paid. Their language is Alba¬ 
nian, hut he will have no difficulty on this ground, 
since they also speak Greek. For this portion of 
Greece both schools and books are greatly required. 
As Hydra, Spqtsia',* and some smaller islets lie so near 
this portion r of Argolis, with the populous isle, of 
Aigina not far distant; any missionary visiting Nau- 
plia should extend his labours to this interesting lo¬ 
cality. Hermione is situated on a hill at the western 
extremity of Argolis. Very early in the history of 
Greece this place was celebrated for its commerce 
and opulence. Here stood a temple to the Graces, 
and an abominable fane of Venus, and here was a 
frightful abyss, supposed to be the mouth of hell.* 
The natives live by the culture of the soil, and, like 
those of Spetsia, are simple and ingenuous. Troezene 
is the birthplace of Theseus, and was celebrated for 
its temples*its vines, its olives, and myrtles. Were 
it but Cultivated, its alluvial plain would become one 
of the most fertile regions,of Peloponnesus, especially 
a corn and olives. Though this district was an¬ 
ciently infected by malaria, I think the missionary, or 
other traveller, need not fear now, for I never-* 1 '' 0 ..! 
any intimations of its present existence. 


# I’auKiui. lib. ii., c. 3^ ami 30. 
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To the fair and modest sex is, in every land, assigned 
a certain decorous retirement, beyond what is ex¬ 
pected of the husband or the son. The ywauceiov, or fe¬ 
male apartment of the Greeks, is, however, involved in 
a mystery far beyond that of most other nations. This 
originates in two things, modesty on the part of the fe¬ 
male, jealousy on that of the male. The former one I 
value,but notthe latter. Why cannot a Greek or a Turk 
confide in the principles of the softer sex? If they 
distrust with reason, let them educate their daughters. 
I have often asked myself this question:*what is the 
value of that virtue, which demands for it# preserva¬ 
tion the gynaeceumi of .the Greek, the harem of the 
Turk, and the grates of the convent'? Heaven will 
attach but little worth to virtues that require so much 
; though it Can and does value the purity 
that is guarded by ourselves. Who admiroe~the 
innocuousness of a chained tiger ? 

z 
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Yet, let ifte not asperse the Greek female. I have 
wandered alone, or in company with two or three 
Greek palicars, for hundreds and hundreds of miles, 
from Porto Bpftes to Athens, Eleusis, Daphne,. Co- 
<rinth, Tyrens, Myceene, through the, sites of three of 
the four Olympic games—Nemea, the Corinthian 
Isthmus, and Olympia; yet never did I witness an 
improper or indecorous act, or listen to an unchaste 
word from female lips. Once, indeed, yet 1 am con¬ 
fident it was -all good-natured badinage , a Greek wo¬ 
man said to me, “' Thou hast no wife , and I have no 
husband." If the lady really proposed a marriage, 
let us forgive her; perhaps it was leap year in 
Greece. Most Greek ladies have a paramana —a 
term which may require some explanation; so may 
her office. The modern Greeks instead of prfrgp use 
gava for mother; and paramana is a compound of that 
word, and the preposition nupa, by. All Greek chil¬ 
dren, now, address their mother by the phrase 
fiavapov, my mother; and the females address the 
official friend in question by her nbm d’ office, para¬ 
mana. “ But what is her office?” Why, she is a 
sort of duenna to younger ladies, a companion to elder 
ones, and a tie-woman to all. She is not at all # a 
menial'! Perhaps one may most properly style the par 
rpnana a lady’s maid. She doe^ not, however, deem 
dTbeneath her dignity to wait occasionally on the other 
sex; and would sometimes step out of the sacred 
precincts* of the woman’s Apartment to 
chtfhgK^of linen into mine, which with the utmost 
sang froict, she would lay upon my couch. 
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Like the females of ancient Greece, the ladies of 
the present day do not appear much abroad, and do 
not frequent the society of men. Of course I am 
speaking of the .middle and lower qjasses. It is 
among such that, one finds the greatest approximation 
to classic manners and usages, and, as was natural, 
to classic language also. Youngs unwedded fe¬ 
males are laid under peculiar restraint. In most 
families they are not permitted to appear even aP 
church till after marriage; nor, if thero.be strangers 
at table, can they sit at the famif^ brjard, but must 
dine in the gynseceum, probably with the mother and 
paramana. 

Before the war of 1821 against Turkey, the ladies 
of the isles of the Aegean or Archipelago were, even 
after marriage, generally forbidden to appear at the 
table when strangers were present. IVfy late esteemed 
and worthy friend, Dr. Hennen, inspector general of 
hospitals in the British possessions in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, who fell a victim to the yellow fever at Gib¬ 
raltar about the year 1828, gave me this fact. “ I 
was dining,” said he, “ with a Greek of one of the 
Ionian islands. When dinner was announced, I 
offered the lady my arm to conduct her to the table. 
She shrunk back in apparent surprise and Confusion. 
She, however, waited occasionally while myself and 
her husband dined; and after dinner, as I passed out 
of one apartment into another,” said the Doctor, with 
KvAyijaua^esentment of luch treatment to a lady, “I 
actually saw her sitting on the carpet, and digj#g*off 
the relics of our repast!” 

‘ « 2 
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Probably* the new position into which the war of 
independency has brought free Greece—a position of 
great intercourse with western nations,—will quickly 
impart fresh hues to the manners of her inhabitants. 
Well do I«recollect what was perhaps the very first 
instance of the lady of a family, in the island of Scr- 
phia, sitting at stable with strangers. The party 
consisted of the host, named Vasileios, two priests, 
*bne or two other friends, myself, and the lady of 
Vasileios. Two things were remarked by the party, 
and indeed they were remarkable; first, that the lady 
dined with us—this was a perfect novelty; and next 
that we had animal food although on a day deemed by 
the Greeks a very rigorous fast. To a remark of 
mine that it is cruel and unwise to immure the female 
in the gynseceum, and that to follow the Gnostic and 
monastic whims about the piacular virtue ynd won¬ 
derful morality of frequent and excessive fasting, is 
equally antagonist both to Scripture and to. sound 
common sense; I think it was one of the priests who 
nobly replied, “ Yes, Sir? we must now sweep away 
all such rubbish, and all our old superstitions.” 
Noble sentiment!—Heaven speed the plough!* 

But was this an ancient custom?—yes, as old as 
the a$e of the Iliad. Young unmarried females were 
.shut up then as now. .Was ,it not in obedience to 
this jealous usage, this modest sentiment, that young 
Nausicca, on a certain occasion, entreats Ulysses to 
walk bihind her, lest the people should sdS^soWho 
ddfecfcvrn 0 f her deportment, or the purity of her 

**“ J* 

* His words were, ** oXcef rdf iraXcy-Hg itttivag founSaiftoviag, 
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principles. “ Not one of us females," the damsel 
says to the warrior—•“ not one of us young females 
should appear ih pjiblic with a man, without the 
permission of her* father and her mother.”* 

To a missionary this custom opposes Some diffi-* 
culty; and the only way to obtain a friendly inter¬ 
course with the Greek females, is the ability to say 
as Paul: “ Ye are witnesses, and God also, how 
holily, and justly, and unblamably we have behaved 
ourselves.” In any missionary, bu^towne in Greece 
or Turkey especially , a trifling spirit* would close 
every avenue to the society of females and of ajl 
children. 

As to married women, or matrons of respectability, 
no one would venture from home alone. Either by a 
servant, a paramana, a well-known female friend, or 
a gentleman of high reputation, these ladies must be 
accompanied, or might pass for females of meaner 
^ort, or even as demireps or worse. This usage ap¬ 
pears to have a plurality of aims: to have a servant or 
paramana by her side adds’to a lady’s respectability; 
while the jealous lord at home, or at sea, or on his 
farm, sees in this custom a perfect security. Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague, “ locked up in stays by 
her husband,’’ as the Turkish dames at the* baths of 
Constantinople Seem jreally to have thought as well 
as said, for the ladies of Greece and Turkey never 
wear stays, was considered by those fair Byzantines 
uS cbeefWng a custom of equal utility. At all events 
a paramana is ever to be preferred to the ceyateo of 

* ^>dyss. vi. 285. 
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Italy and of Spain; but we of happy England know 
a life-preseryer to female reputation and gentility 
better than either or than bpth-^-early Christian 
training and faithful husbands. 

This Grecian usage is very ancient, 

“ Adstat ea in via sola t prostribulum sane est.” 

“ If seen fipon the road alone, 

’T is plain her modesty is gone;"* 

and the women named in the sacred oracles are ge« 
nerally found in'groups, in company with attendants, 
or in the retirement of their homes. 
f The ordinary occupations of females in Greece are 
such, 1 in the main, as are every where assigned to the 
sex; but still, as anciently, they are constantly 
observed spinning and weaving. In travelling once 
through the sweet vernal vale of Samos, I bought a 
distaff of an old woman who was plying Us giddy 
functions most diligently at the door of her cottage. 
Going up to her, I asked, “ what art thou doing?”— 
“ I am spinning,” was her reply. Pointing to her dis¬ 
taff, I asked its name; “ rocca,” she again answered. 
This term the Greeks must have learned from the 
Venitians mr Genoese, for this is its Italian name, 
and not vits Greek one. The women of Malta are 
incessantly occupied in the same way. In fact, but 
tfor the twirling of the spindle^ what must those peo¬ 
ple dp for web and woof for their looms, or for thread 
to sow their ordinary garments % 

Tfce distaff is a stick about a foot in length. The 

* Placil Amph. Actjiii. Sc.2. 
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one I bought of the old lady was tastefully carved in 
the style of weapons from the South Seas. At the 
upper end of the distaff is fastened three or four 
ounces of hemp,* so loosely as easily tp be drawn out 
into thrums with the right hand, while the left holds 
the distaff aloft. The end of this thrum is fastened to a 
spindle, the length of the yam beipg just enough to 
reach nearly to the ground while the rocca is held 
above the head. Seizing the thrum mid-lengtk 
with the hand that holds the distafl^she takes the 
spindle with two or three fingers of,the right, as a 
boy holds the button he intends to spin. She then 
gives the spindle a skilful twist, at the same mo¬ 
ment letting it fall to the full length of the yam, and 
holding up her left hand which still grasps the dis¬ 
taff. In about ten seconds the thread is spun. She 
forthwjth rolls it upon the spindle, draws out a fresh 
length of hemp, and so repeats the process till her 
distaff is empty, or till she has spun enough for some 
immediate object. A shoemaker’s wife thus pre¬ 
pares his twine; 'a tailor’s wife his thread, and both 
ladies and their maids thus supply themselves with 
web and woof for the loom, and with the finest thread 
for their veils. 

To these operations of the distaff and fpihdle re¬ 
peated allusions at$ found in the classics. The 
following elegant stanza expresses all I mean, save 
that the verse required “ wheel 'instead of sjpindle. 

Verse sweetens toil, however rude the sound; 

All at her work the village maiden sings; 

Nor while .she turns the giddy wheel around**#' 

Revolves the sad^iuissitude of things.” 
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Every on6 knows how very ancient is the art of 
needle-work, and how elegantly the ladies of oriental 
countries performed works of this nature, so becoming 
the retirement «and delicate fingers <of the sex. Of 
all nations the Greeks seem most to have distinguished 
themselves in this way; and of all Greeks those of 
Crete appear the t most celebrated. We have the 
testimony of Virgil, for in describing the presents 
fkade by Aeneas to Sergestes, he remarks,— 

“ Olli serva cWtur, opcrum haud ignara Minerva:, 

Cres^i genus, Pholoe.”» 

“ Then he presents a beauteous female slave, 

By birth a Crete, and at her needle brave.” 


The Greek ladies of the present age are, perhaps, 
equally skilful at these elegant arts. I have seen 
many specimens, and have now by me two girdles, 
one belonging to my own dress, the other presented 
to me for my late wife; by a lady of Athens, both 
pretty, but by no means equalling what the “ rosy- 
fingered” maids of the classic soil can produce. The 
ground of these girdles is a sort of shala, and the 
work consists of flowers of various hues, interwoven 
with thread^ of gold and silver. 

I hafe Already observed that to the ladies of mo¬ 
dem Greece are assigned,, morgpver, the less oma- 
nental cares and occupations of the family. This is 
a usage^strictly natural, and therefore as old as the 
domestic circle itself. What Classic mind catfs&iLto* 
be delighted with the domestic occupations of a good 


Auead. Liv. v. 
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woman, as laid down by Solomon, in his incomparable 
Proverbs? How happily it shows thp antiquity of 
the distaff, the‘more elegant needle-work, and the 
useful occupations of the kitchen and of the farm! 

I will transcribe the greater portion of the picture, 
and he who cannot relish its beauties, neither owns a 
taste that one would covet, nor deserves to be blessed 
with such a wife as Solomon portrays. 

“ Who can find a virtuous woman ? for her prio^ 
is far above rubies. The heart of heaAmsband doth 
safely trust in her. She seeketh^tier wool and flax , 
and worketh willingly with her hands.* She riseth 
while it is yet night, and giveth meat to her house¬ 
hold, and a portion to her maidens. She layeth her 
hands to the spindle , and her hands hold the distaff. 
She maketh herself coverings of tapestry; her cloth¬ 
ing is silk and purple. She maketfi fine linen and 
selleth it, and delivereth girdles to the merchant. 
She looketh well to the ways of her household, and 
eateth not the bread of idleness. Many daughters 
have done**virtuously, but thou excellest them all.”* 

From one picture in the Odyssey, in the sixth 
book, we find that the damsel Nausicca and other 
maidens were like Solomon’s beau ideal of a good 
wife. You will see them tripping to th£ fountain, 
too, to wash the linen^f th^ royal family. In Greece 
I have seen such Nausiccas, especially in the 
island of Hydra and near the site of theynncient 
■ eity.*4l"Heracleia in Cefalonia. . I have also seen 
the ladies of Athens thus laving with their fsjj: feet 

* Prov. xxxi. passim t a T^autifui piece of ancient poetry Lu prose- 
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the sailed linen of the family. Yet must it be owned 
that these sinjple damsels and matrons permit more of 
the foot and ankle to play truant than is consistent with 
our notions o£propriety. I have in my eye, even at 
this moment, three young women washing at a foun¬ 
tain by the road-side near Samos, to whom, if modesty 
had permitted jny approach, I should have said; 

“ my dear friends, I cannot think your mother Nau¬ 
sea would have allowed a stranger to pronounce 
whether hew ancles were handsome or plain.’’ 
Poets might .have sung, indeed, of the /3 abvKoAvot 
'EWmSev, and painters may represent Diana at the 
chase with most negligent toilette and sluttish attire; 
but give me leave to hope, that want of decorum be¬ 
longs, nationally, to savage life alone. 

During my travels in Greece I have attended two 
marriages, one in the island of Hydra, and one in 
Zea, the ancient Keos; and birthland of the celebrated 
painter Apelles. Add to these facts many conver¬ 
sations I have had with the inhabitants of Greece 
during many years’ intercourse;" and probably the 
reader may admit that I need neither coin nor embel¬ 
lish. “But most writers embellish.” I fear so; 
literary morality is not very scrupulous. As for 
myself, —“ snyez <ranquillc, mori amis," I will tell 
you what I’ve seen. If .you Tfiill not credit that, I 
|pve you credit at least for one thing,—for growing 
yourself a staunch disciple of our late governor of 
the Greek islands, Sir Thomas Maitland, fWtose too"' 
fatojfcite^ maxim waSj « J believe nothing of what I 
hear, and only half of what I sec” 'Poor Sir Thomas! 
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I followed him to his grave, and I canAot refrain 
from here expressing my surprise, tha^ Lord Lauder¬ 
dale should so long permit an unhonoured sleeping- 
place for the ashes of that clever, though too positive 
ruler of a British dependency. 

Before I notice Greek marriages, I ask permission 
to record my thoughts respecting^ a sentence pro¬ 
nounced at a court-martial during my stay in Malta, 
and at the instance of this talented but mistake^ 
governor, Sir Thomas. This mihtapf-trial resulted 
in the dismissal of two brave officers, my particular 
friends, from His Majesty’s service; and the sentence 
is unrescinded to this day. 

In the island of Malta are an abundance of what 
are styled religious processions. They keep the 
place in the state of a perennial puppet-show. The 
religiqn of our Homan catholic fellow-subjects is the 
religion of the five senses, a species of materialism. 
As the mind is left unfed, the eye and the ear must 
be supplied in its stead. Hence the processions of 
Malta aiid of Greece. I’have often seen about three 
or four hundred of the monastic order out at once, 
parading the streets with music, banners, every 
variety of gaudy costume, the bells rapidly tolling, 
the monks and seculars singing 1 , devotees dragging 
at both heels a trgnendous weight and length of 
thick iron chain, in the vain hope of• placating the 
Deity for some great sin; while every Ipfreony is 
hung^ith tapestry, every window crowded with 
gazers, the whole street densely lined with p^e^trian 
spectators, and in tfye rear of this pompous pageant 
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five or six hundred devotees have closely followed in 
the line of m^rch, repeating aloud some Latin re¬ 
sponse, some ancient Greek prayer, dr something in 
the native idiom. 

* Among other festivals of this nature, is that in honour 
of San Lorenzo, in Malta. At this feast our protestant 
fellow-subjects arg appointed to fire salutes and ring 
bells. In fact, they are made to participate in many 
fl^these papal pageants. I think it was in the year 
1825, tSat Geione^rardiner, of the engineers, gave 
the usual orders. Captain Achison and Lieutenant 
Dawson, as conscientious protestants, felt a just re¬ 
pugnance at the duty. They did not, I believe, “ re¬ 
fuse," but requested the commanding officer to excuse 
them. I saw some of the correspondence. The wor¬ 
thy colonel did excuse them, appointing others to 
perform their part. 

Sir Thomas Maitland was then in the Ionian isles. 
On returning, his Excellency placed these brave men 
under arrest. They were brought to trial and 
cashiered! For what *? For hesitating to join in a 
ceremony, deemed, by themselves and others, idol¬ 
atrous and sinful. Soon after this Sir Thomas died. 
Did the authorities of Malta find the native em¬ 
ployes disposed to join in a protestant service at the 
interment ? Not long afterward* we buried the next 
governor, the .most noble Marquis of Hastings. I 
followed^ that funeral procession. The natives in 
government service received the accustomed iIBSce to 
do thgjsame. What was the result ?, What I here 
state I saw. They filed off jus$ al)out forty yards 
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from the grave, arid returned home, that Ihey might 
not be contaminated by joining in the # burial service 
of the protestant church! No notice, I believe, was 
taken of this! L could name several officers, personal 
friends of my .own, who felt most deeply on all 
such occasions; and who actually procured leave of 
absence, on purpose to avoid th # e sin of partici¬ 
pating in services, which their conscience could not 
approve. 

Not long prior to the death of the. Marquis of 
Hastings, I had the honour of an interview with his 
Excellency. He signified his most unqualified de¬ 
testation of compelling the brave defenders of our 
empire to join in religious services- against their con- 
cientious scruples, and abolished the practice ; for I 
believe he justly felt it an infringement of the rights 
of conscience, to compel either protestants or Roman 
catholics to act against their religious principles. 
Soon after, it was revived, and remains, I fear, in 
force to this day. 

To plead “obligation*” on the ground of treaty 
with the Maltese, is idle. Let such treaty appear. I 
have, I believe, perused all the documents of the ces¬ 
sion of Malta to the British crown; ahd fearlessly 
ask any man to produce anything.beyond tfliif: “ You 
shall be protected in yojir dearest rights.” I can 
protect a puppet-show, without joining;the dialogue. 
1 can protect a Bramin, without bowing at hj^ shrine. 
But (*R»govexBOrtr are too prone to curry favour with 
the natives, at the sacrifice of Christian principle. 
I have actually 'seen Sir Frederick Adam, our late 
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governor la f the Ionian isles, walking in procession 
with some scores of monks, supporting by his presence 
the bag of bones, called St. Spiridion; his entire 
suite of officers around him, each?.carrying in his 
hand an immense lighted taper; while the natives 
have laid their sick in the path of this singular re¬ 
presentative of protestant royalty, to be healed by the 
passing of the shadow! For this astounding aban¬ 
donment of all consistency, for this violation of indi- 
vidualTonciwoes, there exists no law; and I humbly 
conceive it is (jestirfed to a speedy investigation, for 
such things ohght not to be. 

But to return to Greece. Nations fond of page¬ 
ants, of novelties, of spectacles, would naturally give 
to the nuptial rites no small amount of parade. The 
two most celebrated legislators of Greece, Solon and 
Lycurgus, seem to have been greatly the friends of 
marriage and of marriage pomp. They legally com¬ 
pelled the citizens of their respective, polities to bow 
at the shrine of Hymen. Dereillidas, a notable 
captain of Sparta, was insulted in thfe public assembly 
by a youth of Lacedemon, because lip preferred a life 
of single blessedness. If the reader but remind him¬ 
self of the Obsequious jespect exacted and enjoyed 
by the «g§d men o£ Sparta, it will be easy to under¬ 
stand how keenly Dereillidas must have resented 
the insult of a sbarbatello , a beardless boy. In 
fact, tl« was precisely the great penalty imposed on 
a celibate of the voluntary principle diy. tbe-nfipartan 
law* itself.* 

* Plutarch’s Lycnreuu. 
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Solon, at Athena seems to have entefeol the lists 
against bachelors with yet more Quixotical feelings. 
He enacted, that«ot one of them should be appointed 
to the dignity of arclaon, rhetor, or other government 
office of importance. At the present day, it is gra¬ 
tuitous to state, that no such laws exist ; but the 
feelings of society have something of a kindred lean¬ 
ing. It is deemed the duty of all good citizens to 
worship at the Hymeneal altar; nor is a single man^*' 
'status in society deemed marvellously gsmk TThum¬ 
bly conceive this feeling is correct^ an<ktends greatly 
to the good order of society, the happiness of man, 
and the sacred cause of morals. 

A plurality of wives was permitted to the ancient 
Greeks. The moderns can marry but one at a time. 
Yet a second marriage, or even a third is by no means 
disreputable. The priesthood, that feels itself bound 
and galled by the monstrous laws of celibacy, is too 
prone to cast disrepute on the married state; but the 
priesthood of grace can marry, provided this very 
proper step be taken before passing deacon’s orders, 
after which the officious canons enforce a life of celi¬ 
bacy with all its physical and moral results. Such 
of the clergy as aspire to the mitre, must not marry at 
all; for human canons forget the divine cdfidh—“ a 
bishop must be the husband of one wife.” 

To the clergy of Greece second marriages are not 
in good repute. The reason assigned for this^aw or 
senrime«4%igjfc&4)wsa$ just cited, “ the husband of 
one wife.” On this subject I have occasionai^gjwr 
terchanged thoughts with the priesthood of Greece, 
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and in 4 quarto commentary which I published in 
Greek I haye fully uttered my lentiments. “ The 
language of Paul,” I have said,- “*is puciv 7 waited* 
avipa, husband of one wife, that is ef one at a time, as 
opposed te bigamy. But if the first wife die, it does 
not commit the rash and unnatural act of prohibiting 
a second. For .example, 1 say to my servant, The- 
mistocles, why do you muffle up so, I forbid you to 
*? r ear two coats. By this I simply mean two at a 
time , not th^P.^mnistocles shall go naked when his 
first coat is worn out.” 

The monks and nuns of Greece are doomed to 
« . 

celibacy as a matter of course. And who can calcu¬ 
late the mischief done by the men who first placed 
this Platonic and Gnostic law among the ordinances 
of the gospel! What misery, what sin, what dis¬ 
order have resulted in the prohibition of marriage! 
and how deplorable that men will not open a candid 
mind to the most obvious fact, ihat this very innova¬ 
tion of ignorant monks and semi-pagan ascetics, is 
most expressly predicted by St. Paul, as part of the 
future apostacy !* 

By some almost untraceable vagary of the human 
mind, abstinence from honourable wedlock is still in 
Greed!, &s in the western pale, deemed the sublimest 
i'of virtues. If so, it is jfche §ublimest of virtues to 
break the holiest of laws; for nothing in the world is 
or c "\ be more obvious than this truism—that 
the law of marriage is both enfcfttodr.i T v.th«nspired 
orates, and most deeply implanted in human nature. 

* 1 Tim. iv. 1^-0. 
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Thus has the Almighty laid down a double law, or 
rather the one greht law in two codes. And how 
could a God-of immaculate sanctity make and pro¬ 
mulgate a law, the \5olation of which is # the sublimest 
of virtues"? Vamvas, a most intelligent jninister of 
the Greek church, feelingly exclaimed to me one day, 
when this monstrous canon of erring man formed the 
topic o£our conversation; “ IvaTv^iopevri avOpunrorijs/" 
“ unfortunate human nature!” If' tears rose to tl^. 
good man’s eyes, what heart does not ? 

The young ladies of Greece, it has been observed, 
are much confined to the gynaeceum, or female apart¬ 
ment. Hence it results that that social intercourse, 
which forms one of the charms of western manners, 
I mean the intercommunion of young persons of both 
sexes, at dinner, at tea or in the evening party, is 
alm.ost entirely unknown in the classic land, and 
still less among the Osmanlies. 

When two young hearts, therefore, are to be united 
in wedlock, there is need of a go-betweent This is 
generally a matron of reputation, whose nom d'office 
is Ttpo^evrjrpia, proxenetria or mediatrix. The im¬ 
port of the term may be divined by the reader from 
our word proxy, which is a cognate,* and from 
the fact, that the modern Greeks apply <the term 
irpo&vos to a consul, who is a sort of international 
go-between. 

, These females are generally relatives of the unities, 
especial ly of the, aaanft lady to be marriedfT It is 


also a fact, that they arrange matters beforehand 
t^e parents of the* intended bridegroom, without his 

A A 
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being at^aR aware of his destiny. The marriage 
compact having been thus arranged, if the betrothed 
parties are too young, the ceremony is deferred for a 
season, yet the betrothed are ndt generally kept in 
ignorance pf their intended future union. But when, 
as so frequently occurs, the parties to be wedded are 
already at marriageable age, in that case the contract 
is no sooner finished, than the happy couple bj^rn the 
amount of the irpoiiea or dowry, the state of each 
famiiy^Sve _aee, appearance, &c., of each other, of 
whom a mere occasional glance can have afforded 
them but a feint idea, which increases the fever of 
curiosity, and both parties begin to prepare for the 
weddihg-day. 

In the early ages of Greece, the bridegroom, in¬ 
stead of receiving a dowry with the bride, gave one 
to her, with a Certain sum of money to her parents. 
In still earlier times we find, that instead o t money, 
the wife was secured by a term of service. This 
usuage, common to the east in general, is beautifully 
exemplified in the life of Jacob, who for his beloved 
Rachel, served her father fourteen years. * 

But when the ancient Greeks advanced in the arts 
and manners of civilization, this order of things was 
reversed; and the t dowry was given wfth the bride. 
Such is their usuage at this day. I am npt sure that 
i%is always^ observed, and perhaps civil society is in 
a preferable state, where neither few nor custom or¬ 
dains either mode to the excktsfeg of tfre pther. and, 
3 gefe&ble still more, when mercenary considerations 

* Gen, xxix. 15—30^* 
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are second to love!—when in weighing the endow¬ 
ments of an intended partner for lifij, we estimate 
her person or her principles at a higher value than 
the purse. 

There is in thp Hermione of Euripides, a beautiful 
parallel to the actual usage of Greece, as respects the 
dowry. Addressing Pirrhus, Herjpione thus com¬ 
plains, that though she had brought him a dowry, and 
Andromache was but a slave and dowerless, 
bore to the latter as much esteem as to 

herself. 

But if the lady brings a dowry, the bridegroom is 
at all events deemed a very ungallant poltroon, should 
he fail to make presents to the nymph or bride. These 
consist of jewels, girdles, vails, and other bagatelles 
that never cease to please a female; for, “ can a maid* 
forget her ornaments, or a bride her attire V' Some¬ 
times the zealous bridegroom orders a cake to be made, 
which is rich in a plurality of senses; for he has it 
stuffed with twenty or thirty doubloons, as among us 
we sometimes dispose of the ring. This doubly rich 
cake is sent to the bride before the wedding, and on 
that happy day she wears the glittering gold pieces 
strung round her neck. 

I was one*staying at the village of Morcopolis, 
about six miles from^kthens. In the family of a 
good-natured, ignorant priest I lived fowsome time. 
He had a daughter about thirteen. Obser\y<§ one 
■day that tk^sad^wrffffi^close cap she wore was nearly 
covered with small pieces of coin, stitched close *bfwfr 
each other, somewhat ip the style of a dragoon’s eap- 

a« a 2 • 
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strap, my#curiosity was naturally Excited; and to my 
enquiry, “ whyhad she that monejion her cap?” either 
the father or mother, I forget which, replied; “ that 
money is for her dowry: all the money presents she 
gets, she hoards up till sufficient to change for a silver 
or gold coin, and this is strung with the rest on the 
girl’s fesi. This she will do till her wedding.” The 
fesi was, in fact, her hank, her fortune. Or, if the 



that sum^&&i*$recious treasure, destined one day to 
allure a love^and a husband. “ She perceiveth that 
her merchandize is good.” If Marigo be not yet a 
bride, and if a husband be for her felicity—which 
often is not the case,—heaven send her one to her 
wisest wishes; for her parents were most hospitable 
to me, a poor wandering exile in a land of war, of 
pestilence and of famine! I shall always wish 
some devout and zealous missionary to be settled 
among these islands, so near Peloponnesus. The 
Greeks love the Bible, at least they revere it, 
and have a right to peruse it Undisturbed by the 
priesthood of Greece. For schools, too, the whole 
nation is sighing, and have evinced a willingness 
to hear the gospel preached. Mav the churches 
of Brtte&n aid their highest and nobreBt hopes! To 
Greece England owes much. Now is the time to 
pay her debt. 

Nhfjjtial presents made by the bridegroom to the 
dear object of his affection^,<«Bd^^J^q!S8Stionable:, 
eggplant of ancient times, not in Greece alone, H 
throughout the east. Masinissa,' king of Numidia) 
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when reproached ^vith having wedded th£ beautiful 
Sophonisba, daughter of Asdrubal, a.sworn enemy 
to Rome, cruelly se 4 nt her a cup of poison. On re¬ 
ceiving the fatal drug, Sophonisbif courageously 
remarked;—accept this new nuptial present? 
which is not unwelcome, though Masinissa might 
have made a fitter present to his wife: at all events, 
tell him he might have selected, as the hour of my 
death, any other than that of my nuptials/ 

Some tourists have fallen into thfft by 

these nuptial presents the Greek bridegrooms pur¬ 
chase their wives. Nothing of the sort. The presents 
are made, not to the parents or guardians, bu| to the 
lady herself. Nor this alone; they are spontaneous 
offerings. The author of the “ Origin of Laws” has, 
therefore, fallen into a trifling error # when he says; 
“ C’estd’usage parmi les Grecs actuels, que quicon- 
que veut se marier, achtte sa femme par les presens 
qu’il est oblige de faire aux parens de celle qu’il 
Spouse.” f 

The nuptial terms actually used in Greece, are 
much the same as in ancient times. The chief ex¬ 
ception is, yapppos, now used for bridegroom; but 
even this, I. conceive, is a cognate of yapa>J,o^ marry. 
But besides yapppos, we occasionally hear the classic 
vvp<t>lo r applied to the bridegroom; while to the 
bride is almost invariably given the Ancient term 
vvpefni or nymph. This endeared name beam 

• * Tit Liv. Lib. xxx. 

. * 

t L’Ori|ina etc. tom. ii. livr. 1. 
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from a little before the marriage, s> some small time 
subsequent to«the close of the entertainments; which 
in many cases do not finally teriginate for at least a 
month after the nuptials. Not that actual feasting 
hr merriment lasts during so long a period; but be¬ 
cause after the honeymoon, it is usual to compliment 
the new-married souple with an invitation to some of 
the relatives, when there is for a few days a renewal 
^■fe stivit ies, during which period the happy pair. 
still'Vxapp^*f"li8pv. are yet styled yapfipo'; ical vvfi^i 7 , 
bridegroom and bride. 

.During my sojourn at Hydra, while I was selling 
our missionary books, in the hospitable dwelling of 
worthy Admiral Miaoules, I was one day invited to 
a wedding. One of the parties to be wedded, w r as 
a relative of the admiral, by whom were provided 
the nuptial garlands, and a piece of silk about three 
or four yards long, which is thrown, in that island, 
over the shoulders of the happy couple during the 
nuptial rites. 

Captain Anthreas Miaoules, one of the worthy ad¬ 
miral’s sons, accompanied me to the house destined to 


be the abode of the future pair. I found that the 
admiral ^as to be Kopmapov or groomsman. In this 
house we found the impatient bridegroom, and a 


^arge company of both sexes ka their holiday attire. 


On our entraSice the bridegroom politely received us, 
and no\poner had we seated ourselves crosslegged 
round the apartment, with our bac&^ine^^all, than 
'h^himself presented young Miaoules and myself 


with raki, pipes and coffee. <Raki is a spirit dis- 
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tilled, I think, froi^ aniseseed, and seems to me to be 
the arrack of the Orientals. Of this the Greeks are 
much too fond, K>r t I have often witnessed excess, 
and heard the drunken Greek most valiantly voci¬ 
ferating defiance to the foe in the war s£ngs of the’ 
My. while under the influence of this drink. 

■ji'-.rta, Sparta, why in slumber?” 

After coffee, the men played several airs, alj^wrf- 
like, on the violin and tambouring** -rife fe iffales 
were as yet in another apartment, *for the bride 
had not made her appearance. In this moment ,pf 
expectancy, during which the wine circulate^ very 
freely, a scene occurred that even Hogarth’s pencil 
would in vain essay to pourtray to the life. I know 
not whether on other minds it would have made the 
same impression, but to mine it seemed unique. In 
rushed some half dozen sturdy, noisy, merry fellows, 
bearing the furniture of the future tenants of the 
house. One had a load of pans and kettles; another 
a pile of mattresses; a third cushions for the divan; 
the next stumbled in under a mountain of carpets and 
bed-covers; two others laboured like ^.tlas under an 
immense chest containing linen, wearing apparel, and 
other property; while one clamorous, boisterous, jo¬ 
vial, chubby-faced fellow bounced in before,us all, 
carrying some utensils that must be nameless. 

Now shifts the scene. A couple of hard^lfooking 
men aros®ftt*S^SS8ftin a plow, irregular step; then 
two other, and finally a third pair, while musi«f placed' 
and bottles circulated with not much moderation. 
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As I sat fend gazed, absolutely astounded at the no¬ 
velty of the scene,—the noise, thetgiddy movements, 
the costume, the rude mirth, all this* on a rock of the 
sea where t Htmer’s heroes sailed ahd fought—some 
s one tumedHo me and said, “ Behold the brave men, 
who have just beaten the Turks.” Alas! I have 
much ground to believe, that some of those very men 
fell subsequently beneath the flash of an Othoman 
ckire ter. 

AftertBRt'Wevll set out to fetch the bride, accom¬ 
panied with music all the way along the streets. I 
remarked that as soon as the bridegroom entered the 
house pf the bride, those within flung small pieces of 
money at him, an augury, I suppose, of abundance; 
while other friends threw upon his shoulders a num¬ 
ber of silk kerchiefs, and handed him presents of gold 
coin. 

This scene over, we all proceeded to the church, to 
complete the marriage ceremony. Though we marched 
in procession, yet I observed that each sex formed 
a separate party, we of the masculine gender accom¬ 
panying the bridegroom, while the females attended 
the bride; an4 each party had a separate chords or 
band, wl\o played and sang too as we passed along 
the streets. One*thing vastly surprised me: we 
went at the slowest pace the reader can well imagine. 
I suppose about one step in three seconds, or twenty 
in a minute! During all this time the bride kept 
her eyes on the ground, and tw3?*a^Sttvi^bf China 
'ffifet-us, he would probably have .concluded that in¬ 
stead of a marriage, we were performing a procession 
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for the dead. This I thought unmeaning, &nd not at 
all in keeping either with the joyous oocasion, or the 
sounds of hilarity aU around us. 

We reached ttte church: we came tS the altar, and 
the priest began*his functions. The ceremony lasted 
about three quarters of an hour, and altogether was 
very interesting to me. The minister read, and then 
placed the rings on the hands'of each party, while ( 
the comparos, or groomsman, adjusted thenj cs^fie 
fingers with his own hands crossed.-* , *l stood close by 
the bride. She never raised her efys. She was 
about eighteen, rather en bon point for her years, 
but pretty. About her person she wore a profusion 
of gold coin and other gauds, and on the whole elle 
me semblait fort charmante. 

One part of the ceremony consisted in the mutual 
interchange of garlands between the bride and bride¬ 
groom ; the tasting of a glass of wine, and casting 
around their shoulders the long piece of silk, to which 
I have already made allusion. The garlands were 
of imitation gold; but are sometimes of artificial 
flowers, while the rural population use on these oc¬ 
casions wreaths of real flowers. The silk, Jhe garlands 
and rings are usually furnished by the ^amparos; 
but in some churches there are garlands kept on pur¬ 
pose. Those who cfc»ose to supply themselves vrith 
these nuptials crowns, keep them suBfcequeijtly for 
some time suspended yi their houses. 

The riB^iefe^ntes^concluded, we all returned as 
we came, in solemn line of march, yet with’ iuetffy 
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^fisii attl violins. On reaching once more the 
house,coffee, irum and pipes were^served up; while 
ever aM anon the ear was salute^ with discharges of 
muskets and pistols. One act of the bride struck 
me as highly singular; on reaching the door she 
paused, made the sign of the cross close by the lintel 
with an immense pomegranate, after which she dashed 
the fruit forcibly to the earth at the door, and rushed 
iiR^ uThe seeds of the pomegranate scattered on all 
sidest areaSrSrilfeism of connubial fecdndity. 

On my being presented with a glass of wine, I en¬ 
quired in what terms decorum required me to salute 
the marriage pair with friendly wishes. The reply 
was, 11 va gyre, va yripaiTtp'e "—may you live, and reach 
a good old age! This compliment I cheerfully 
paid, and added, “ va e%rp-e 7roAAa naiSia fie rrjv 
ev\oylav tow 0 eow,”—may you have many children 
with the blessing of God. To this a Greek near 
me replied, aloud and with much sincerity, “ Amen.” 

In the island of Hydra, the natives often repeat 
a sort of rude stanza, witK which the admiral’s son 
furnished me on this occasion. The poetry is truly 
wretched. I give it for no earthly reason, but as 
aiding mj^ present attempt to pourtrav the manners 
of a very interesting race of islanders. 

“ "HXiOff *a; 6pox?), • 

’n aytpivavT' oi ®rw^oi' 

kcU x l & vl > 

’Tlavipciovr' ol to xivrai. " 

Thougb^scarcely worth tileT trouble,’""perhaps a 
translation may be looked for. 
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Sub and rain 
'' May frown in vain, 

The poor get married still; 

&m and snow 
May threaten woe, 

Yet rich folks wed, and will. 

Between the groomsman and myself the following 
little dialogue passed: I asked, “ haye this bride and 
bridegroom seen each other before to-day ?”—“ Many 
a time: they are not of the most respectable ckgsu 
it is the rich who are so fastidious oi^is.p^t^ut 
the war has made some innovations.”-* 14 I think al- 
mostall in Greece are betrothed in early life?”— 
“ Not all; many marry at once: but they are of age 
when the contract is made.”—“Were you betrothed?” 
—“ Yes; at ten.”—“ Have you ever got sight of the 
lady destined to be your future wife?”—■“ Some¬ 
times wp never see each other till the wedding-day; 
yet, in other cases, the parties frequently get to¬ 
gether, especially among the poor; but it is not re¬ 
spectable.” 

The classical term for marry is ya/xw. But at the 
present day its honourable import is so far changed, 
that yafxuy and ya/xov are terms avoided, except by 
tongues that deal in grossness. I have lAany a time 
heard , the vulgar apply the term ya/m, iff £ sense 
highly indecorous, ?yjd have been told of an 
avayvwarris, or church reader, who ever* omitted the 
term ya/xo?, in publicly reading the gospel. 

Instead ^f^^^tiJotefore, we use in Greece two 
other terms to signify marry ;—wmtvS pevo/xai- and- 
trretpavov/xai. The former is a compound of two and 
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avrip- the latter from trrtyavos, a crown. That, 
therefore, conveys the idea of placing a female under 
the authority of a man; and thi§, of crowning her— 
as is done. wlJen the nuptial garlaid is placed upon 
her head. 

From the parable of the Ten Virgins, it appears 
that in Judea, the procession “ went forth to meet 
the bridegroom ,” not to fetch the bride, as in Hydra. 
T^sunjon of husband and wife represents the spiritual 
unioil ofuHnsflEfad his church. In the New Testament 
we find no p/fescribed ceremony for the solemnization 
of matrimony; but it appears very obvious, that in 
all ages the ministers of the church have given to 
the married pair their prayers and their blessings. 



Chapter xxiii. 

THE CHIEFS HAVE A FRACAS ABOUT SFOILS.-CANAHIB.-^I'&Af^.- 
A VISIT.—A POET.—BOOKS SOU) IN HYDRA?—TOJli?*OF A^fiHIEF- 
TAIN’S WIFE.—A NEW YEAR’S CALL.—CLASSIC TRACES IN MODERN 
GREECE.—DREAMS.—OMENS.—FASCINATION.—BAfi FAITH.—IMPRE¬ 
CATIONS. 

In reading the venerable Iliad, I have occasionally 
been astonished at the frequent ebullition of coarse 
and intemperate abuse, lavished reciprocally by the 
heroes *of the classic land, on coming to a division of 
spoils after battle. Farther east one finds a kindred 
anxiety after spoil. David’s men quarreled on a di¬ 
vision of spoils ;• but, like some of these Hydriots, 
“ they were wicked men, and sons of Belial.” 1 Sam. 
xxx. 22. From the inspired oracles one might cite 
fifty texts to the 6ame purpose. The Romans used 
to sell the ill-gotten spoils of war, “ sub tystam" at 
the point of the spear; whence it singularly results 
that in Italian, the tefb subastare means, at this day, 
to sell by auction. But of all wranglers about spoils, 
the heroes of Han$r must take the first rank. 

The same spirit survives the lapse of a thousand 
generations. During my stay in Hydra, the leaders 
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of the war met about a quarter of a mile from the 
house of Miaoules, to make a division of some can¬ 
non, that had! 1 recently been captured from the enemy. 
A violent debate ensued, and frem^ words they came 
to blows, v At length one fiery chief drew a sort of 
stiletto, and inflicted a wound that appeared porten¬ 
tous. The admiral was very anxious the fact should 
not reach me, hut it leaked out, maugre all his 
caution. Though the Greek war of independence 
pf^ftced^many a genuine patriot, it would be an un¬ 
gracious task to analyse the patriotism of the mass. 
To thousands in all countries, wealth is patriotism; 
as with hundreds about the altar, “ gain is godliness.” 
There‘Ure, perhaps, more Verulams than Durhams; 
more Wolscys than Noels. Or, should this impres¬ 
sion seem groundless, we may, at all events, regret 
that all are not'proof against sordid selfishness. 

Yet the Greek revolution produced some eminent 
characters. Let my friend Howe speak:— 

“ I made them point out to me at Egina, the house 
of Captain Canaris. 1 fished to make the ac¬ 
quaintance of this intrepid fire-eater. I found him 
by the side of his spouse, playing with his son Mil- 
ziades, an infant of three years old. He received me 
with frapifc courtesy^ and made his eldest son present 
me with a newly-gathered rose, a sigh of affection 
used in the Levant. Canaris is a man of thirty-two 
years #f age, free, gay, and at the same time ex¬ 
tremely Ihodest. I never coid j n induc e^ h im to re¬ 
count me any of his feats. He is beloved by all hit 
countrymen (Ipsariots); but envieckby the Idriots, 
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who have left him this year without a fire-ship. His 
firelock was hung up against the wall; this and his 
courage are all the riches of this intrepid man, who 
has burned four ships of war of the enemy. Last 
year, after having vindicated the burning of his na¬ 
tive isle, by that of a ship of the line of the Turks, he 
presented himself at Napoli di Romania, poor and in 
want of every thing: when all arodnd were making 
him some present, he said to the legislative body-— < 
“ I would rather that you would give n^;>amJfk'er 
fire-ship, that I might burn some more of our enemy.” 
Whilst I was in discourse with the husland, the wife 
was nursing at her breast an infant son of three 
months, called Lycurgus. She is an Ipsaricft, of a 
handsome form, grave and modest—a Minerva ” 
Canaris was an extraordinary man. His counten¬ 
ance gave little indication of the noble soul in his 
breast. * In his eye was none of the shrewdness of 
his countrymen. His lip never curled with contempt. 
His tongue was not that of a bully. On the con¬ 
trary, his eye was heavy and soft, and in his features 
there was but a small amount of Greek vivacity. 
Yet some thought his countenance bespoke enthusi¬ 
asm and wildness. Canaris was a patriot of grave 
and manly resolve; of unselfish ends; /earless 
front in danger. In the lower part of his counten¬ 
ance, Lavater would ^rob'ably have read all this, 
while the entire face betrayed that composur*, that 
air of calmness ,pad af self-possession, which goes 
far to form tifie generaT^nd victor. He seemed born 
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to command, not by the splendor of externals, but 
by the master-mind that dwelt within him. 

With Can&ris, few Greek ladies would have been 
captivated—had these fair daughters of Javan been 
allowed a voice in affairs of matrimony; nor would a 
. mere sciolist in the art of human stucly, have augured 
his mighty deeds, as he scanned the contour of the 
calm warrior’s face j but Canaris exemplified the 
truth of the simple adage, “ Un fiore non forma la 
—a flower does not form the spring; and 
proved that a patriot may be a Murat without Mu¬ 
rat’s tinsel. 

Yet Niketas is,.of all the patriots I have, known, the 
man I* most admire. Of Niketas every one speaks 
honourably. I have written a story on the Greek 
revolution, still in manuscript, of which he is the 
hero. I call it The Rumeliot Chieftain.” In Greek 
it is already printed. 

If Canaris is the Nelson of Greece, Niketas ranks 
as her Hampden or Cleomenes. Two persons of 
this name figured in the wjjr, but our hero is, I think, 
named Niketas Tlamatopoulos. The Greeks gene¬ 
rally styled him, for his bravery, o rovpico<f)ayos ,— the 
Turk-eater* I should describe this patriot as of 
middle^ture, and of a well-built frame. I think 
he was born about Thebes or Locris. 

Niketas was among the bfavest, the most unsel¬ 
fish, and the poorest of the Greek chieftans. Unlike 
theTier^ and egotistical Col ekotr ones. he neverthe¬ 
less married a daughter ofniece of this restless 
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spirit of storm, this brave but erratic ^patyriot. On 
several memorable occasions, Niketas demonstrated 
the sublimity of his character. When once ordered 
by Colocotrones Jo ^oin an expedition against a por¬ 
tion of his own countrymen, Niketas nobty replied;—- 
“ Send me even to the very frontiers, to repel the 
whole force of the Moslems, and 1 am eager to obey; 
but against my brethren I will never march.” 

Blaquiere saw a letter written by this stead v r ]}a- 
triot, after the signal victory over the Otiitim^S' at 
Racova. In this, Niketas fully details Jhe affair, and 
then adds;—“But what is the use of*all these vic¬ 
tories, if our countrymen of the Morea continue to be 
wrangling amongst themselves, instead of seconding 
our efforts, and driving the enemy from our common 
country*?” The same lament was uttered by that 
amiable and virtuous patriot, Lord William Russell, 
not long ere he fell a guiltless victim to the worth¬ 
less Stuart: “ 1 could wish,” said he, on the scaffold, 
“ that all protestants would live united, and not make 
room for the papal foe by their animosities.” 

Niketas shone not more for his courage, than for 
his generosity and disinterestedness. I think it was 
after the fall of Tripolitsa into the hands of the 
Greeks, that his soldiers loaded themselves*with the 
most valuable spoils, in gold and jewels, but he con¬ 
tented himself with a plain snuff-box, ^iot worth a 
florin. This trophy Niketas sent to his wife? with 
an affectionate rote,, .^escribing its history? After 
order had been restored in the captive city, Ms. sol¬ 
diers, seeing their ’commander had reaped no spoiC 

B B 
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vied with # eafch other in attempts to force upon him 
a portion of their own. His kit was almost filled by 
their overflowing generosity; hut soon after, a ru¬ 
mour was aflpat that the Turk's were advancing, 
•when Nikejas threw down his golden treasures, and 
went in pursuit of the foe. 

The conduct of Colocotrones rendered that able 
general amenable to the Greek authorities, and Ni- 
kq|as being allied by marriage, was commanded to 
acCTs^pa&jr orJFpllow Colocotrones to the seat of 
government, $nd stand his trial. • “ The enemy,” re¬ 
plied our hefo, “ is approaching: I must march to 
confront him; but the moment that sees my country 
out of 'danger, will find me on my way to Nauplia, 
to render to you that account of my deportment, 
which is now demanded of me.” 

.1 was in Hydra on new-year’s day, and went to 
visit a rich islander of the name of Budures. ° I here 
have to record a scene, that very much interested my 
own feelings; and if the reader has a heart skilled 
to pity affliction, he will probably feel equal interest. 
Budures brought in a sweet little orphan girl, about 
four years of age. She had been found half buried 
in the sand 0 on the coast of Crete, after that hapless 
island had fallen into the hands of the fiery Mos¬ 
lems. 

“ Ask her fe ” said Budures, “ whatever you please 
about 4 her history.” And now the pretty creature 
came up'to me, and, young Jfr, .sha, wag, bowed her¬ 
self down to the floor, and 'then taking my hand, 
respectfully kissed it. Our little' dialogue, so far as 
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respects the history of this dear little* unfortunate’s 
family, is thus recorded in my notes: only I find I 
have there written it in Greek. 

“ Whence art thou, my dear*?” 

“ From the island of Crete.” 

“ Where is thy father, my love ?” 

“ The Turks killed him.” 

“ Where is thy mother, my lamt)?” 

“ They killed her too —xal ainr/v iaKorwoav." 

“ Where are all thy brothers?” 

“ The Turks killed them all.” 

“ And thy sisters, my dear child?”* 

“ They killed my sister too.” 

“ And where are your servants?” 

“ The Turks killed them all.” 

“ And how didst thou escape, my dear?” 

“ In the sand by the sea-side.” 

“ Emow thou,” said Budures, addressing me, “ she 
is very guilty of telling lies—\e 7 et ^i/xfxara. She 
is also deceitful and disobedient. What shall I do 
to her ?” Budures then turned to the little trembler, 
and remarked in fierce tones,—“ Now mind! this is a 
priest; he will cut out thy tongue if thou tell lies.” 
Ah! thought I, this is not the way to train up a 
child; this is not the idea that children sifonld form 
of the ministers of truth: # and so I gave my Greek 
friend to understand. 

“ Sir,” Budures also said, “ she is always Anathe¬ 
matising the Turks figt killing her mother.”* “ That,” 
said I, “is too natural; but, my dear, thou must 
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not curse thy*enemy; for remember what the Lord’s 
prayer teaches thee to say: * forgive us our trespasses 
as we forgive those that trespass against us.’” But 
if the priesthopd show themselves so skilled in ana¬ 
themas, an^in distributing so liberally their com- 
minations on their foes, what can we expect from the 
mass? The last remark of Budures to the poor 
Cretan orphan, was almost equally unjustifiable: 
“ ^ook here, now, we are going to have this stranger 
for priest; and if thou do not behave well, I’ll 
send thee to him to be corrected.” 

f 

Being newiyear’s day, I enquired in what form I 
must salute my Greek friends. The reply was thus 
given When new year comes, you must say, 
Many years to you; and when a father has lost his 
daughter, Life to your honour or lordship.” 

Being in company one day with a number of in¬ 
quisitive islanders, some of them signified great 
astonishment, that British capitalists should have so 
much money to lend. This remark was elicited by 
the recent arrival of the first instalment of the Greek 
loan. “ Why,” said one of them, “ your country has 
lent not less than forty-seven millions within the last 
few years only.” “ Bah!” exclaimed another, “ if our 
governm^t had as much, we should soon drive out 
the Turks.” “ But,” said I, “ the first and greatest 
blessing you want, is education.” “ No,” was the 
reply,‘“money is power.” “Yes,” said I, “but 
knowledge is greater power.” And yet no knowledge 
can reqjly make a country blessed, save that which 
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sprang from the mind of Deity, and is recorded in 
revelation. That knowledge Greece <is destined to 
have. 

In the eveniifg I had much conversation with 
Latris, on the Subject of Greek poetry?* This fine 
young man was reciting to me some lines, which he 
had recently composed on the fall of Nauplia. I 
gently found fault with the third line, as an offence 
against the laws of poetic propriety. “ Forgive'iiie, 
dear friend,” said I, “ but if Homei were "reciting, I 
should smile at that.” “ Smile as much as you like,” 
said our young poet, with the best grace, and strug¬ 
gling to be of the best spirit. I regret not Jiaving 
penned the line I criticised. He cited two modem 
poets in self-defence. One was the lyrics of Chris- 
lopulos:— 

‘■”E tKtit to. k'tfekta - 
'Srr)v tptoriav 1) tjiXvapia.” 

Away with books, whate’er their names. 

Hurl their prating to the llanies! 

I proved that Latris was unsupported, on which he 
took up a volume of Hermelus with no better success. 
I wish all poets could bear the gentle J^sh of criti¬ 
cism with as much equanimity. 

Anxious to disperse in this interesting island of 
the Aegean the life-giving volume of divine truth, 
for some time past I had been much engaged ;*and I 
find that during my stay I had sold as follows:— 

Ancient and Modern Greek. Testaments . *136 

Modern, ditto . . ■. . 37 
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Pilgrimfe Progress ..... 91 

Large Spelling Books.32 

Small Books.1188 

t* 

For all these Volumes I received 147' Spanish dollars. 
About 500 Greek tracts I gave awaj. It is a hap¬ 
piness to my mind to record these facts; yet the 
reader will have perceived, that this volume is not a 
journal of my official proceedings, hut a record of 
mcfftsgeneral matters, as I am penning it for general 
readers. 

Going out pne day with the son of Admiral Mi- 
aoules, we paid a visit to the Hydriot mint. This 
was nothing but a poor dwelling, and the coining 
apparatus stood in a small dingy room, about twice 
the size of a horse’s stall. Two men were at work, 
one of them a Jurk recently taken captive. “ But 
how is this V 1 asked; “ you are coining base 
money. It is also Turkish money you are making, 
and the pieces you value at about five English shil¬ 
lings are absolutely, as you yourself confess, not of 
more intrinsic worth than Othoman coin of the same 
nominal estimate.” “ That,” he replied, “ I can 
soon explain. Since we got English sovereigns as 
part of t}ie loan, the Turks have agents hanging 
about, who are buying them up with the base trash 
of the empire; and so we aw fighting them with 
coins as well'as with arms.” For me finance is too 

L 

profound^ science; so what could I reply, except to 
intimate a hope, that there iprght be nothing done to 
violate *the high principles of equity* and of justice. 

During this walk, I had an opportunity of observing 
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the operations of superstition. We stepped into a 
graveyard. My guide led me, witji obvious but 
chastened sorrow on his face, to the grave of his re¬ 
cently interred another; for an epidemic had cut off 
not a few, as*my friend expressed hynself. Poor 
Miaoules had lost a wife, and his children a beloved 
mother. “ 'A ma plus chere amie, a ma mere ” to my 
dearest friend—my mother; is an inscription I once 
saw on a tomb in France; and my sorrowing guide 
seemed to re-echo the sentiment. 

The modem Greeks have a firm, belief in evil 
spirits, or rather malicious sprites; and use a variety 
of countercharms, to shield themselves against their 
invisible foes. One of the charms, which I saw on 
this occasion, I shall notice. Sitting on the grave, a 
low mound with a stone over it, 1 first read the 
epitaph as follows:— 

“ 'li&S KtXrai j, AovXt) tov Btov, 

Vvvt) rof> K<«r. ’A.vS. WUaovXov.” 

That is; “ here lies the’servant of God, Eirene, wife 
of Captain Anthreas Miaoules.” At the head of the 
grave I observed a burning lamp,—at least I think it 
was burning at that moment. “ Pray, s said I, “ my 
dear friend, what is this lamp for*?” “*ll?is placed 
here,” replied my n\punfing guide, “ to keep off ma¬ 
licious spirits, and also to give my mother some light 
when she leaves, her grave at night, to walk* about.” 
This usage and kinged superstitions may be traced 
to a classic age. 

One day 1 called on the papas, or priest of the'dis- 
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trict, to interchange some useful thoughts with the 
worthy man. # Unhappily he was not at home, being 
just then in attendance at a funeral. At all Greek 
funerals, the psiest in full canonicals heads the pro¬ 
cession. Ai*the grave he reads a number of prayers, 
a fact not a little puzzling, inasmuch as the Latin 
pale has in vain, many a time and oft, attempted to 
t induce the Greeks to admit the pagan notion of a 
purgatory. But if the eternal destiny of the soul 
is miserably fixed at death,—and this the Greeks 
most firmly believe—why do they pray for the dead “i 
To such a question their reply is—“ we thus signify 
our love to the departed.” 

v- 

The good papas being out, his wife did the honours 
of the house. She brought us coffee and pipes. 
“ Thank you, dear Madam,” said I; “ I am a minis¬ 
ter too, though not a priest; and it is my happiness 
to have a wife and three children; but they are four 
hundred miles away from me, far, far over the seas. 
We in England, like you in Greece, follow the law 
of Christ, the great head of ‘the church, and become 
“ the husband of one wife.” I told this worthy 
papathia, •na.-naUa, or priestess, what good advice 
Paul gives to’ministers’partners, and I cited my own 
wife as ah Example.« 

Patient reader, if thou hast a Jjjeart, indulge me in 
one fond remark This very day I have been weep¬ 
ing ove# her endeared memory. It is now beyond 
three years* since,— 

“ Her spirit hath loft me, , * 

To lodge in Mi* bosom who bled fp redeem— 
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but her face, her voice, her form, her*lahours, her 
love,—are all fresh in my too faithful ipemory. 

The mental features of the antient and modern 
Greeks, bear to each* other a close resemblance. They 
have a brightness, a perspicacity all thqif own, but 
are yet subject to vagaries almost equally unique. 
Hence, on the one hand, the science of ancient 
Greece ; and hence, on the other, her fantastic and 
untoward mythology. 

Credulity characterised the ancient Greeks* as it 
does the modern. Hence the observation of Pliny;— 
“ It is astonishing to what an extent Greek cre¬ 
dulity is carried.”* Education,—Christian education 
—is its only corrective, and that Greece must have. 
The divine faith of Jesus annihilated the once 
garrulous oracles of pagan antiquity, both in Greece 
and in Home; but this light, added *even to that of 
nature, has not at all diminished the credit anciently 
given to auguries, dreams, the evil eye, and appari¬ 
tions of departed spirits. This credulity prevails 
even among the men of modern Greece; but among 
monks and females is so rife, as almost to rival the 
pagan ages themselves. 

So great among the ancients was the confidence re¬ 
posed in dreams, that their interpretation astufhed the 
rank of a profession, ag among gypsies of the present 
day. This science was held in the highest reputa¬ 
tion. Plutarch, relates that Lysimachus, nephew 
♦o Aristides, being extremely poor, used to sit 
before the temple of Bacchus, and gain hie daily 

* Mirum fsl quo proccdat (Iraca vrednlitns. Plin. lilt. viii. cap. 22. 
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bread by interpreting dreams: and that Lysima- 
chus made .use of certain tablets or calcula¬ 
tions, prepared expressly for that purpose.* The 
oveipoXoyoi, *or interpreters of dreams in modem 
Greece, are certain old women, who gain no small 
amount of cash, especially from such young Greek 
maidens, as sooi) expect the visit of their espousing 
Lothario, or rather Imeneus, to throw around them 
the chains of wedded love. I have been informed by 
a leamed n Greek, that these old ladies principally in¬ 
terpret “ by *the rule of contrary that is, if the 
young girl dream that her Leonidas is dead, she may 
take it for granted he is still among the living. L' 
she dream that here spoused husband, or rather bride¬ 
groom, came to marry her, but left her in disgust the 
moment she lifted her vail; the happy fair one must 
take it as gospel, that come when he may to claim 
his bride, he will be enchanted at the sight of her 
charms. 

Every reader of the classic page knows, that the 
ancient Greeks placed in adguries as much confidence, 
as though they heard the voice of the deity himself. 
That human victims were slain, to divine something 
from th<^ palpitation of the heart, or other portion of 
the bodya fact of equal notoriety. In like manner 
the modem Greeks have an Monishing penchant for 
auguries, and have retained nearly all the interpre¬ 
tations made by their pagan fathers, from phenomena 
presented to the observation, #om words, from actions, 
jand from certain movements of the body. Thus, 


* l'lularcli’s Life of Aristide*. 
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when the right eye winks and the left recoils, it is a 
good omen. The “ evil eye” is much.in vogue; of 
which I shall hereafter record a singular exemplifi¬ 
cation. To sneeze was deemed an onnyu of evil, and 
thence the ancient Greeks used to exclaims when any 
one sneezed, long may he live! or, God save him! 
This custom is most religiously obgerved still, with 
only a change of the word used as a counter charm. 
For example; a civilian sneezes, and, as before ob¬ 
served, immediately half a dozen sonorous’voioes ex¬ 
claim, “ may you be well, or happiness to you!” but if 
a minister of religion, the salutation is, “ salvation,!” 
In all lands the custom holds. In all Italy a^sneeze 
always calls forth the “ avivia and formerly some 
similar exclamations were common even in Eng¬ 
land. 

These is in modem Greece one remnant of classic 
antiquity, at which I have often smiled. A diviner 
or soothsayer was erst styled Python, also /lavris or 
guesser, and a witch navuaaa, or female guesser. 
Hence, when children no# play at guessing, as among 
us, they say to each other, — fiavrevae, guess or divine; 
as when they play at odd or even, a game which they 
call double and single. But what I Mave alluded 
to as singular, is the fact, that while English artists 
generally place a paij of .bellows in the hands of a 
witch, in Greece this stormy utensil* is absolutely 
styled to [MineioHr the diviner, oracle, or gues'ser. 

Is all enterprises,* the ancient Greeks anxiously 
watched for the first word they might hear from any 
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one; and always considered it an omen of good, if 
the name of a, deity were the first sound they listened 
to. Hence they invoked the name of Jove in all 
great undertakings, using the phrase, “ let us begin 
with Jove#*—a noble sentiment, a'splendid maxim 
of conduct, when the God of the divine oracles is the 
object of trust. ,A.t this day the natives of Greece 
practice the same, not, I fear, without much super¬ 
stition ; for, though Jove is now forsaken for the name 
of the, tru{5 God, yet this fact is perfectly consistent 
with an “ ignorant worship” even of the eternal; and 
wjien we find that the virgin’s name is about as much 
invoked as that of Jehovah, and both coupled with 
the childish sign of the cross; I fear the modem 
usage is not much of an improvement. 

In the classic age, if one Greek pronounced an 
imprecation on another, the latter replied, “ tliy curse 
fall upon thy own head, but to me may it be for good !”j 
The same answer is customary still ■—it is the form 
only which is somewhat changed. 

To every one is known'the extreme and painful 
credence, placed by ancient Greece in the fascination 
of “ an evil eye” “ We know,” says Plutarch, “ that 
some people Van do harm in this way, especially when 
they look'at children.Theocritus adds, that to 
burst the malefic spell of. an«evil eye, the supposed 
victim used to spit thrice into his own bosom. 

* Aratus do Phecnom. 

t Herodotus states, that thisnsage rcat^5?d Greece from Egypt. lu EntorjiT 
t Pint, ole Conviv. See Nicola Valletta of Naples. 
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“"Of /it? %aoicav&S> St, rpif 
Ei’f 1/iAi/ lirrvaa k6\i rov,” 

To burst the spell, by all confessed, 

Full thrice I spat upon my breast, f 

Nor is it Greece alone that had beeh, and still is, 
a victim to this idle theory;—Italy, Jfalta, Eng¬ 
land, are alike superstitious, though not equally so, 
because not equally bereft of the. light of science 
and of truth. If among us a gipsy look earnestly 
at an infant, the anxious mother occasionally turns 
pale. Our term fascinate, though now of harmless 
import, comes from the Greek paoicalvw* the labial b, 
or as now pronounced in Greece, v, being changed 
into the labial f, in its passage through thq Latin 
tongue. 

In Greece this superstition is still rife,—rife as 
ever. The countcrcharm, however, is different; for 
now, not the person fascinated, but the one who aims 
to cure him, spits three times either on the ground, 
or in the face of the victim; and this to burst the 
spell. With such kindness one might well wish to 
dispense, especially if the*operator were an old cam¬ 
paigner and a knight of the pipe. To shield young 
children against an evil eye, the ancients hung 
various pretty amulets upon their necks * a^d hence, 
I suppose, originated the Englislf baby’s Silver and 
gold bells. But a farosimpler amulet often appeared 
among the classic Greeks;—no other *than small 
knob of garlic. This garlic is still appended; nor is 
lfuSStl in this way alon^; for if any one, especially 

i Tlieoev. Idyll, vi. v. 30. 
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a distrusted* stranger, should kiss a beautiful babe, 
or young child, with obvious admiration and peculiar 
interest; the bystanders exclaim, jas a countercharm, 
“ garlic, garlic!” 

It is generally believed of the existing Greeks, 
that they are a people of bad faith, a people in whom 
confidence is generally misplaced. To the honour of 
the race, however, I must add, that I deem the 
Greeks above their reputation, and think they have 
been traduced by Italy and France, because they 
have nobly vowed to “ stand fast in their liberty” 
from the patriarch of Rome, whom we style the pope, 
f grant, however, that Greece is often wanting in 
“ hon6ur brightbut, if all that is classic is to be 
admired,—and some have almost thought so—in this 
they but resemble their sires. The Spartans were 
painfully lax in observance of an oath, and were even 
base enough to use it as an instrument of deception. 
Lysander did not blush to make a public avowal, 
“ that children must be cheated by dice, and the 
enemy by oaths.”* The Spartans, indeed, appear of 
extremely defective morals in this respect. Hence 
Euripides boldly styles them “ traitors ;”j* while Aris¬ 
tophanes declares them to be “ atheists :”t two most 
disreputable imputations. 

The other states of Greece seem not to have merited 

» r 

this reproach, nor to have been taxed with so much 
laxity* of good faith. True it is that the Romans 
speak ironically of “ Graca 'fides ,” and roundly of 


Plut. Vit. Lysaml. 


f hi Andromache. 
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“ Gracia mendax ,” or lying Greece, 'let I cannot 
but think the too common adage, “ Grreca fides,” ap¬ 
plied in the sense of bad faith, claims’an origin not 

at all to cause Greece a blush. Ausonius thus so- 

• • 

lemnly addresses Paulus:—“ If it be allowed to use, 
not penalties, but Greek faith.”* But in the lower 
empire the Greeks became vile ; for tyranny begets 
cunning; the vices of tyrants originate the vices of 
slaves ; and what was honoured and great, becomes 
ingeniously vile. Philosophers of classic, fame dis¬ 
countenanced even an oath; teaching that honour 
and conscience give sufficient security. Plato de¬ 
claims against any oath;f and Isocrates eouncilled 
his friend and disciple, Demonicus, never to’use an 
oath save on two occasions;—to demonstrate his own 
innocence and honour, or to liberate a friend from 
danger. A higher authority says, “ swear not at all.” 

Yet the ancient Greeks were shockingly addicted 
to oaths, even on the most trivial occasions; and in 
this respect are imitated by their children at this day. 
With what frequency doe§ a reader of the classics fall 
upon the asseverations, “by Jove! ” and kindred ap¬ 
peals to a bevy of demigods. So in modern Greece, 
I have been pained and annoyed a thousand times by 
the counterpart of these oaths. # I was qjfc« distri¬ 
buting holy books in an island just off the coast of 
Peloponnesus. A priest took up one, and said with 
the utmost naivete: “ This is an excellent* book, 
fm tov 0eoi//” Another of the actual asseverations 

* Memoria, &c. by Andr. Papadopulos, p. 56. 

f Plat, do Uoff.Jib. vi. 
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is, “ by the Virgin Mary!” Koraes, in his admirable 
volumes, often exclaims, “ by the truth! ” 

The ancients used also to appeal to the spirits of 
the departed. m Thus Demosthenes in his peroration : 
“by the heroes of Marathon!” In immitation of- 
this classic usage, the Greeks of this distant age still 
employ various kindred asseverations, which I cannot 
persuade myself to record. I will not, however, omit 
one most unclassical expression I have ofter heard: 
“ t* 8<d/3o,\oy 6e\eit; che (liable voulez vous /” 

It were easy to carry on these points of resem¬ 
blance between the present Greeks and their far- 
famed progenitors, but I add only another. One 
often hears, on modern Greek lips, the ungracious 
words, “ may you never succeed! ” or “ may you 
never arrive!” And thus, when faithless Helen is 
far more angry <han ladies ever ought to be, or gen¬ 
tlemen either; since anger can neither add a charm 
to woman’s face, nor dignity to man’s; she addresses 
Venus in this very unpolite wish:—“ may you never 
return to Olympus !”* 

On the whole, one cannot fail to be struck with the 
fact, that numerous customs actually existing among 
the Greeks, .are traceable to the usages, the modes of 
thinking, Vhe polity and mythology of their cele¬ 
brated fathers. The sound moralist may hence glean 
a maxim of conduct; so may £he senator, and so the 
divine s—since the usuages, and morals, and politics, 
and creeds of a previous age, so powerfully action a 
far distant posterity, a philanthropist must watch 

* Iliad, b. iii. _ 
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with eagle eyes, over the principles of ^his > own gene¬ 
ration. It was this view of things, that induced me 
to pay the utmost attention to the education of my 
first children; for* I was fully possessed with the 
conviction, that their deportment would # he respected 
and imitated by the rest ;—that their good or bad 
morals, their purity or vulgarity of expression, their 
neat or slovenly habits, their sweet or churlish tem¬ 
pers, would insensibly influence and form the minds 
of the younger children; for the latter sis naturally 
respect and copy the former, as any existing age 
venerates, and studies, and copies “ tfie wisdom” of a 
distant ancestry. To the missionary also this study 
is useful, as it enables him the more appropriately to 
apply the healing balm to those pagan wounds, 
under which poor Greece is even yet bleeding. 



(JHAPTER XXIV. 

THE DRUNKEN BISHOP.—FIND AN ENGLISH WOMAN.—EDUCATION.— 

A STORY.-#CAllOLS. — FEAST OF THE CROSS. - FAREWELL TO IIY- 
e 

DRA.—REFLECTIONS. 

During my stay in the rocky isle of Hydra, I re¬ 
ceived 'and paid some visits, a brief notice of which 
will be carrying out one purpose of this work;—to 
give some insight into the domestic habits and 
manners of the.modern Greeks. 

I think I have elsewhere named a bishop whom I 
found drunk on the road, lying almost senseless on 
the ground; as also that he called on the admiral in 
this state, and gave him his blessing in return for a 
dole of charity. On this occasion the bishop asked 
me for a trifle of pecuniary assistance, when a brief 
colloquy passed between us, which I shall transfer to 
these pagfqp. 

B .—“ You will give me something, no doubt.” 

M .—“ But I do not know ■vtho you are, sir.” 

I am a high-priest, apx^pew, of the most- 
high God. I have had the honour of dining with 
the emperor of Russia. 'But now the^vdrfd is 
^Changed; I am a worm and no man.” 
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M .—■“ I too am a minister; but surely ouy conduct 
ought to become our profession. We should not live 
in sin, dear sir, but seek to do good.” 

B .—“ To do good 1 ? how'?” 

M .—“ By oub consistent example.” 

B .—“ I know all that very well.” 

M .—“ But sorry I am to say yoiy deportment be¬ 
lies your profession. I do not see you as I could wish.” 

B .—“ You ought to see me; you wear glasses. 
You say you also are a priest; but I do nof conceive 
how that can be, since you have no beard.” 

Some of the company now slid in a word, and one 
of the islanders, in replying to the last sage difficulty 
of our Hydriot wine-bibber ; said something about a 
monkey’s beard, and set the people in a hearty laugh 
by dubbing that animal with the title of “ the Kev. 
papas monkey.” I was greatly pained to witness 
such degradation, especially when I heard the worthy 
admiral ask this reeling prelate’s blessing, and saw 
the latter kiss the sailor’s cheek, at the same time 
muttering, “ my blessing!” The blessing jof a 
drunkard! 

A priest who was present informed me as follows. 
“ This poor man has, for the last ten years' fajlen into 
drunken habits. He was formerly*a most respectable 
man; but now he tur^s wery thing to wine and 
rhakee, and eats very little. He once signified his 
wish to become a. Mussulman. He has traversed 
ths'grftfjter part of Europe, and seen much of men 
and of manners.” I seriously gave the people to un- 
derstand my grief, that such a man should still wear 

im;2* 
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the sheptjercfs robe, since he had not the shepherd’s 
heart. Even.in worldly affairs the “overseer” is ex¬ 
pected to show “all fidelity;” for.Xenophon speaks 
of “ sending «out faithful men t6 oyersee and the 
law of Solejj relative to the sober court on Mars’-hill, 
concludes in these terms : “ the council on Mars’-hill 
is the overseer of all, and guardian of the laws.” t 

To find a native of England, a female too, and 
wedded to a native of Hydra, with whom she had 
lived.no less than twelve years on this distant rock 
of the Greciaa waters, may appear extremely singular; 
yet such is the event I have now to record. 

Anthreas Miaoules said to me one day; “ If you will 
go with me about half a mile, I will take you to visit a 
woman of your own country. She is married to a 
native of this island, and has lived among us about 
twelve years. Her husband was once a major in the 
service of Prussia, of the name of Pandillcs. She is 
young and fair, but he is old and churlish.” We walk¬ 
ed out together, and I think he left me with this lady. 
I sat down much affected‘and greatly interested, and 
we had much conversation. Such of it as suits 
general readers I will record. 

“ Go^d day to you; I hope you are well.” 

“ Good day, sir, I am glad to see you: I heard 
you had landed on this island." 

“You am far away from your dear country, Mrs. 
Pandilles.” 

“ Ah! yes, sir; and I wish I were there agai 

“ Ace you not happy ? ” 

* Cyiopsed. + Plutarch's Life of Solon. 
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“ Oh, no! my husband is such a churl. 1 am 
very unhappy.” 

“ From what paft of England do you come V 
“ I am a native of Stafford. The major married 
me at Gibraltaf, and I have lived in tins island a 
long time.” 

“ Do you visit with the natives "?”• 

“Never; I never go out; my husband, 1 suppose, 
does not like me to go out.” 

“ Well; I must say, my dear friend, I am ver/sorry 
for you; but you must look up to Jjrod, and try 
to solace your troubles, and to be content with yoar 
lot.” 

“No, sir; I’ll not stay in Hydra, I’ll run away 
the very first opportunity. I wish to conceal myself 
in a ship, about to sail for the IV^orea. or down 
the Mediterranean; for I cannot bear my lot any 
longer.” 

“ But if you ran away from your husband, would 
not that be a violation of the law, both human and 
divine *?” 

“ But if I’m miserable f 
“Can you read?” 

“ Yes, a little.” 

“ Have you any books ?” 

“ I have a few old stor/books. 

“ But such reading must fail to afforfl you the best 
comfort. Have*ydu pot the word of God %' 

" sir.” 

To this unhappy woman 1 presented an English, 
Testament, after l Hhd written on a tty-leaf the fol- 
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lowing affectionate memento:—“ My best wishes for 
the eternal happiness of Mrs. Pandilles.” I also 
gave her some good advice, and hoped my visit might 
prove a blessing. 

She hacf,nn a great measure, forgot her English. 
The poor woman was obviously fond of dogs and 
pigeons; and was surrounded by a bevy of both. To 
these she seemed to have transferred those affections, 
to which an old, churlish, jealous, griping husband 
could 1 prefer no successful claim. When I said to 
her, “ You Save plenty of pigeons,” her reply was, 
With a smile—yet it was the smile of grief;—“ Yes, 
sir, I have plenty of pigeons, and they make eggs.” 
To lay is a verb she had forgotten. 

This was obviously an unhappy match. There 
was no union qf minds. He was a Greek—she an 
English woman. She had not lost all her -English 
feelings. How should she ? 

" Non mutant animum gui trans mare currunt." 

to 

The human mind shall span the sea, 

Shall pace the desert o’er; 

Yet rarely shall it fail to be 
The mind it was before. 

'Tis not the vagrant pilgrim’s toe, 

Imprest on desert sand; 

Erased by softest airs Jhat blow, 

O’er Mecca’s balmy land. 

I one /lay made a call on a native of Hydra, when 
I was received by a black „slave, who had 
ti/red 6n the shore at Mitylene, wheivthe Moslem 
frigate was burnt in those waters, by a briUotte or 
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Greek fire-ship. Two remarks were made in this 
visit, which my intelligent countrywomen would not 
deem very high pfaise; and yet I fear what was said 
is too true of the females of present Greece. “ What 
is the reason,” f asked, “ that when I propose a ques¬ 
tion to any of your women, instead of a distinct and 
appropriate reply, they generally laugh, or give me 
au unmeaning smile ?” “ Because,” said a Greek, 
“ our women are so dreadfully ignorant.”—“ Well, I 
hope you now see the propriety of educating your 
girls; since their minds go far to the formation of 
your own. We in England give education to alk" 
Another native was labouring to pass his beat eulo- 
gium on my Greek translation of the Pilgrim’s Pro¬ 
gress :—“ Excellent!” he exclaimed; “ even a woman 
may understand it!” I one day offered a Greek Tes¬ 
tament.to an old man. “ Here,” said 1, “ you have 
a child at home; take that for the young one.” “ It 
is a girl,” replied he, and looked as if he had given 
me a whole Iliad of reasons for declining my generous 
offer. From Italy eastward to China, woman’s mind 
is trampled on, and left a moral waste. 

The company in the evening were vastly amused 
by a stoiy of three Greek travellers. *^o th^best of 
my ability I will transfer it to these pages, for younger 
readers. Is was told «by young Latres. 

A long time ago, three travellers were 0 % their 
way from Epidatkors to Sparta. After travelling hard 
all d'ay^md eating nothipg, they at length reached a 
channi, or sort of inn. Here, being niglft, tl^y 
spread their mats on*the ground, but before going to 
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sleep, one of them produced a large cake, which was 
to serve for supper to the whole party. “ Ah! I’m 
dreadfully fagged and famished,” said one of the tra¬ 
vellers ; “ I cduld eat the whole of that cake myself.” 
“ So could' I,” said a second. “ And so could I,” 
added the third. After some canvassing of the matter, 
the three travellers agreed to lie down, and that he 
who could invent the most ingenious falsehood by 
next morning, should have the entire cake to himself. 
They »might have found better employment, but 1 
tell the story 'jyith all its defects. 

At sun-rise next morning, up start the three tra¬ 
vellers, half famished with hunger; and, seating 
themselves d la tailor on their mats, began the fear¬ 
ful contest for the prize cake. “ Last night,” said 
one of them, “ I made a voyage to the moon.”— 
“ Last night,” said the *second, “ I paid avisii to the 
paradise of Mohammed, and in fact, I returned just 
as you two were awaking.” The latter felt sure of 
the cake, and both looked as if they could have de¬ 
voured a dozen. At length the third began. “ Well,” 
said he, “ this is rather singular. I had some little 
doubt, but find I was right after all. I thought one 
of you jiad s&tf’bff for the moon last night, and the 
other to ikohammdd’s paradise; and taking it for 
granted you would never come back, I got up about 
two thjs morning, and eat all the cake myself.” And 
so he hac},; so that his two simple companions, as a 
punishment for telling fibg, were obliged_Jo- “go 
,withouf breakfast. 

To find Christmas carols amon^ the modern Greeks, 
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was to me very interesting. During my stay in Hy¬ 
dra, the season arrived which we call “ Twelfth-day,” 
so styled as being* the twelfth day after our Christ- 
mas-day. This, before the Gregorian Calender, was 
celebrated as the birth-day of our Lcyd’s human 
nature. In Greece and Russia it is so still, for they 
obstinately aflhereto “ the old style.” On the arrival 
of this Greek Christmas-day, I heard two urchins, 
about eight years of age, singing at the admiral’s 
door. Going out, I found them both holding the 
corners of a tattered manuscript, and bawling out its 
contents at the top of their voice, which the pogr 
little dears wished me to understand to be tinging. 
Well, they did their best; so I paid them the com¬ 
pliment of standing to listen, and then paid the piper, 
which they doubtless accounted the best compliment 
of all. . They had sung a Greek carol. 

I was next invited to the Feast of the Cross. It 
was a singular ceremony, and obviously originated 
in superstition. There was a rather splendid pro¬ 
cession of priests, the bishop at the head, who bent 
their way to the sea-side. A large crowd of men in 
holiday finery, and females in gaudy attire, accom¬ 
panied the priesthood as spectators*,»*tvhije^ a still 
larger assemblage stood, some on the high,*bluff cliffs 
impending over the sea, end others upon the sea¬ 
board. Cannon were roaring, as in a ttaval engage¬ 
ment. The newiy-invented flags of the infant king¬ 
dom, blye and white strjpes, waved gallantly in the 
breeze, from the masts of all the shipping. Hilarity 
sat on every face; and hundreds of vociferous lads 
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and yougg folks rent the air with repeated and long- 
continued shouting. 

On reaching the sea, the bishop hurled into the 
waves, first a cross, and then ah image of the Pana- 
gia, or Virgin. The moment these* trinkets reached 
the water, a number of adventurous men plunged 
headlong after |hem. It now became a struggle, 
while the spectators shouted aloud, and the two 
divers who secured the cross and the virgin, received 
a pri?,e. 

The object of this ceremony is to bless the waters 
Qf the ocean, and to render the Deity propitious to 
seamen. Does the reader remember the folly of 
Xerxes, who cast a chain into the waters of the deep, 
and chastised the waves because disobedient to his 
royal will'? This Feast of the Cross is equally ra¬ 
tional. In religion, and its rites, we are mpst safe, 
and most edified, when we adhere “ to the pattern 
shown in the mount.” When the Doge of Venice 
throws a gold ring into the bosom of the Adriatic, 1 
think one discerns not ohly a counterpart to the 
Hydriot Feast of the Cross, but perhaps the origin. 

As I stood among a large crowd, a native, of a 
very biz$r dWKtenance, and thick build, presented 
himsel? tb public Notice. This poor man was a 
'lever mimic of voices and phrases, and hit off cha¬ 
racter^ the Jife; and because he so ably mimicked 
Vamvas,mow Sir Neophytus Vanwas, of the Ionian 
isles, the Hydriots had given him the knights name 
as a subriquet. Placing himself in the*midst of the 
large assembly, Vamvas waited fill the cross should be 
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plunged into the waves, when he forthwith pronunced 
in mock solemnity, and at the top of*his sonorous 
voice, an harangue that set the spectators in a roar 
of laughter. “ There goes the cross,” sftid he, “ and 
this day, O, Greeks! the light of orthtxfcxy shines 
upon all the nations of the earth. Let us be glad, 
for the day is great. We are hem assembled, like 
the cat and the rats, to celebrate the epiphany of the 
cross. O, Greeks! let us be united—let there be 
concord and amity in our fleet, and among our 4)rave 
palicaris. By concord and union, yqft will obtain 
liberty from the Turks, and the kingdom of heaven?” 
In this singularly whimsical strain he wenUon for 
some time; and on this occasion I learned for the 
first time, that .union among fiery warriors secures 
the kingdom of heaven. 

I afterwards made this part of the poor man’s 
mock heroics a subject of serious converse, and hope 
it was done to edification. One young man, indeed, 
stoutly defended the theology of Vamvas. “ Con¬ 
cord,” said he, “ is a good thing, and may, perhaps, 
obtain heaven itself.”—“ Concord,” said I, “ is good ; 
but eternal life is a gift, not a salary; and there may 
be concord among a band of burglar^'* 

Soon after Christmas-day, the* editor of a Greek 
newspaper, which had* begun to appear in the island 
of Hydra, inserted a fable I had written for hig jour¬ 
nal, the design of- which was to urge the Greeks to 
mutual^ndour, and submission to wholesome autho¬ 
rity. This fable .was seen by a schoolmaster,* wJ>o 
posted up the hill orf which stands the house of Mi- 
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aoules, a^d Begged me very hard to write another 
fable in favour of education. “ Bah,” said the admi¬ 
ral, “ we shall do nothing with fables and laws; these 
savages of Hydra will bend to no authority; we must 
have an iron cage.” “ But, father,” implied one of the 
worthy veteran’s sons, “ recollect my former remark; 
—if you get an .iron cage for these desperate spirits, 
perhaps the rogues will put you in the first.” “ Very 
well,” added this virtuous patriot, “ I am content, pro- 
videdrit eventually give peace to our distracted councils, 
and do good to the country.” Submission to authority 
is necessary to the happiness of all lands; nor can there 
be real liberty without a relinquishment of some por¬ 
tion of our natural freedom, unless we choose to range 
the desert; but Greece, at the time I am now 
speaking of, was a complete bear garden, and was 
constantly in danger of falling back into the grasp of 
Turkey, from which it had half effected its liberation. 

I think it was on the last night of my stay in Hy¬ 
dra, that I vastly interested the natives who were at 
the admiral’s levy, if I may so call it, by translating 
aloud the following rather imposing declamation from 
Chatfield’s Appeal to the British public on behalf of 
the Greeks,Vito were now struggling hard against 
the Turkish troops land squadrons. Is it wonderful if 
a tear bedewed some hardy warrior’s eye, to find that 
afflicted Greece had friends in England ?—to hear me 
read the'Jaame of their own islands The passage I 
read them was as followsThe poean of triumph 
shall sound from the barren shores of ’Hydra, to the 
snow-clad summits of Olympus; and the hymn of 
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Christian gratitude be raised in those teinplps, which 
are now profaned by the service of Apo^lyon.”—“ He 
names our island.”—“ He is a friend to our holy 
cause.”—“ What.a Change in our stated thirty years 
ago we almost .fancied this island of ours, and the 
part of Peloponnesus that flanks our port, was all the 
world.” These, and remarks like # these, seemed to 
come rather from the heart than the lips of these in¬ 
teresting islanders; and I trust the incident led us 
to some profitable interchange of thought. 

Farewell, kind friends of Hydra! To a poor, lone 
wanderer ye showed much hospitality. You protected 
me in danger; you listened respectfully to jvhat a 
minister from a far-away isle had to tell you; you re¬ 
ceived the holy volume at my hands. May we meet 
in a better land! 

To a devoted missionary, these Aegean isles present 
an aspect most inviting; and it is hoped the churches 
of Britain will put in the gospel sickle while the fields 
are so ready and so white to the harvest. Let but pure 
Christianity have a footing in these islands, what may 
not be hoped for in Crete, in Cyprus, in Rhodes, and 
among the numerous other isles to the north of the 
Cyclades, up to the Bosphoros itself^ --Thqpe islands 
stand in equal need of Bibles,* of schools, and of 
school-books; nor legs of holy men to show unto 
them the way of salvation. So long a$ Greece shall 
bow her head iq.reverence to carnal monWS^and mi . 
nisters untaught in tlie truth of God; so long as, in 
place of the Bible, she listens to the trashy.legends 
of the dark ages; 'what can one expect but grovelling 
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superstition on the one hand, and on the other, the 
bold speculations of men, who, though pent up in 
these sea-girt nooks, have access *in their own lan¬ 
guage to the* ravings and the poisonous productions 
of French* theo-philanthropists. Man will not for 
ever be a babe, at the beck of a heartless priesthood; 
and as he is so prone to extremes, it must be ours, as 
missionaries, to pilot the Greek mind aright, by 
showing, that tyrannous superstition and genuine 
Christianity are two things. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

PROCEED TO PELOPONNESUS. — GREEK MARTYR. — DESCRIPTION OF 
PELOPONNESUS.—A STORM.—EUROCLYDON.—HOUSE AT MARCOPOLO. 
—DOMESTIC SCENES.—DRUNKEN MONKS.-ON THE WOrIj T^tES.— 
SERMON.—ROBBERY.—JOURNEY TO ATHENS— DIFFICULTIES THERE. 
—VISIT THE BISHOP.—MODERN ATHENS.—ATHENIAN LADY.—MARS’* 
HILL. 

The reader is now to accompany me to continental 
Greece, to that portion of this celebrated land, styled 
Peloponnesus. During the middle ages, this classic 
name had been dropped for the name Morea; but 
free Greece is rapidly reassuming her ancient nomen¬ 
clature, and Peloponnesus is once more the name of 
the birthland of Themistoeles. The Venetians pro¬ 
bably first applied the appellation Morea, which 
seems to have meant the land of sycamores; but to 
a people now free, the island of Pelops is a more 
endeared name. 

The new kingdom of Greece lies between the 36th 
and 39th degree of nortjl latitude; and between the 
19th and 24th oHc&st longitude; it is* thepfere a 
genial and delightful climate, and some parts of it 
might lay* claim to a visit from English valetu¬ 
dinarians, in preference to Madeira or Mont Pelier. • 
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One plesteing impression on setting foot upon free 
Greece is, that now the Greeks are no longer, except 
those in Turkey, exposed to ajmstacy. Formerly 
they sometynes went over to, Mohamedanism. In 
case of apostacy, the Greek church requires a severe 
discipline, *ere she again receive her recreant son. 
My former correspondent, the Rev. Mr. Williamson, 
late chaplain to the British Factory at Smyrna, 
trausmitted a narrative of a case, which appeared 
in the Missionary Register for 1819, and which here 
follows:— 

i 

Athanasius, a fine young man, about four and 
twenty years of age, was the son of a boatman who 
carried on a small trade in the Archipelago. The 
business of the father being insufficient to require 
the assistance of the son, he was obliged, like thou¬ 
sands of his countrymen, to leave the land of his 
birth in search of a livelihood. 


Athanasius fell, at length, into the service of a 
Turk in decent circumstances, and something above 
the common rank. The master, pleased with the 
conduct of his servant, and in reward of his fidelity, 
often proposed, with great offers, to elevate him from 
the degrading bondage of a Greek, to the privileges 
of a Turfc. Every temptation was manfully resisted; 
till, on one fatal festival night, he was overcome. 


The words of abjuration oree spoken, the deed is 
dond> ^The next morning made the man a Turk. 

He ibmained with his master about a twelvemonth; 


suffering many pangs of conscience, and having no 
alternative but to die, since he could not live a chris- 
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tian. Thus circumstanced, and, no dokbt, urged by 
his own people, whose practice it is not £o receive 
back to their communion any one who Has aposta¬ 
tized ; Athanasius resolved to sacrifice,his life as an 
atonement for his crime. 

With this intention he quitted his blaster, and 
went on pilgrimage to Mount Athos. At this place, 
sacred among the Greeks, he remained some months, 
receiving instruction, and preparing for death. On 
the expiration of his pilgrimage, he quitted Mount 
Athos, with the congratulations of the whole" body 
of the Greek monks who reside there*, on the pros¬ 
pect of becoming a distinguished saint. He arrived 
at Smyrna in the habit of a monk; and went imme¬ 
diately, with 'the approbation of the Greeks, to the 
Turkish judge; declaring his resolution to die a 
Christian, rather than live an- apostate. The judge 
wished to save his life, by persuading the Turks he 
was mad; but he persisted in publicly abjuring Mo¬ 
hammedanism, and asserting his readiness to die. 
He was confined, therefore, in a dungeon, and tor¬ 
tured ; which he endured with the greatest firmness 
and patience. 

The Greeks were afraid, that during his Con¬ 
finement, the tortures and extravagant prcfnis&s and 
allurements of the Turks,^ would shake his resolu¬ 
tion; and sent a pries/to strengthen him to suffer 
death. 

On the day ofi*Eis execution, Athanasius was led 
out of prison with his hands tied behind. HeyvatBtod 
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firmly to th^ square, a very public place in the large 
mosque.’ There he was again offered his life, with 
riches, women, land and houses, if he would remain 
a Turk; bu<^ nothing could tempt him from his pur¬ 
pose. At* last, a Turkish blacksmith was ordered, 
by the captkin of the guard, to strike off his head : 
but, as a last attempt to induce the sufferer to live a 
Turk, the executioner was desired to cut a little of 
the skin of his neck, that he might feel the edge of 
the sword. This last attempt having failed, and 
Athanasius on his knees, declaring with a calm and 
resigned countenance that he was bom with Jesus 
and would die with Jesus, his head was struck off at 
a single blow. The Turkish guard instantly threw 
buckets of water on the neck of the corpse and dis¬ 
severed head, to prevent the multitude of expec¬ 
ting Greeks from dipping their handkerchiefs in his 
blood, to be kept as memorials of the great event. 
The body lay guarded and exposed, for three days. 
It was afterwards given up to the Greeks, and buried 
in the principal church-yard. 

Peloponnesus naturally classifies itself into a 
changeful picture of mountains, vales, and rivers. 
This fact will, I think, be present to the mind of any 
attentive (traveller t in this far-famed region. The 
mountains, however, are not very high.. Even those 
of northern Greece are not higher than about 11,000 
feet, ‘k’^er % 1,000 than the peak of Teneriffe. 
Mount Athos rises to an elevation of 4,000 feet. 
Aghios Elias, anciently Taygetus, to about 10,000. 
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The mountains of Greece are not, therefore, Regions of 
perpetual snow, like the higher Alps; yet I have 
passed them when covered even in the summer. 

The principal yafes or rather plains of Greece, 
passed by myself, are those of Argos, and Tegea or 
Tripolitsa in Arcadia. They are both splendid locali¬ 
ties, and I fancy the bond-holders # of Greek scrip 
might consider themselves secure, if in possession of 
either. The principal rivers of Greece are the 
Eurotas, the Alpheus, and the Acheloiis, ifow gene¬ 
rally named the Vasilicon, the Rhufias «and the As- 
propotamos or White River. Over the Alpheus 1 
passed on horseback; the other two are respectable 
streams; but of the remaining rivers of Greece, so 
sung by the poets, so grand in idea, I used to drink 
of the water and then vault over them. 

If then the reader draw a circle round the infant 
kingdom of young Otho, that line will extend about 
1,000 miles. Three diameters make the circum¬ 
ference of the circle; which gives us, in round num¬ 
bers, about 330 miles as the mean width of this infant 
realm. 

To this realm I now invite the reader, and as we 
approach this magic circle, what a train of splendid 
reminiscences crowd upon the mind! Nb country 
has produced heroes so renowned. No land has been 
so fertile in Rages. ^HHbattles were an honour, what 
region compares Vptb Greece^ Here Hercules was 
cradled. Here Tloinef sang. Here Solon legis¬ 
lated. Hire Aristides exemplified high moral prin¬ 
ciple. Here are the If isles of Elishah,” spoken of 

» n 2. 
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by Moses** * This is “ the realm of Javan,” given by 
Daniel to Xqjrxes.t The million and a half of souls 
we are about to visit together, are the distant pos¬ 
terity of “ Japheth,” one of the, “ three sons of 
Noah.”t Here the zealous Paul, “ apostle to the gen¬ 
tiles,” travelled and preached and planted infant 
churches; and we shall trace the road he passed 
between Athens and Corinth. We shall tread in his 
steps. In fine, this is the land of which Isaiah said; 
“Thg Lord shall send his ambassadors to Javan, 
the isles afar off.”§ These ambassadors appeared 
in the time 'of the early Ceesars; and the noble 
attempt of the British churches to enter the same 
field, and to prosecute the same heaven-approved 
and heaven-predicted object, has originated these 
pages. 

Intending t6 sail to the isle of Syra, the ancient 
Syros, lying between Delos and Paros; I em¬ 
barked in a small Hydriot kelupa or sloop, about 
ten o’clock a. m. on the 21st of January 1824. The 
sky, black as ebony, foreboded a storm. The bluff 
cliffs of Hydra, the ancient Aristera, were enveloped 
in a dingy mantle of vapour. The fiery eye of 
our Gr^ek captain ever and anon cast a prognos¬ 
ticating glance over the heavens; but, as ever is the 
case, other captains were weighing anchor, and up 
came ours. t , The parting froik/{iends, the look of the 
sky,*th« fact that I was a lone^ wanderer, far, far 

away from my country and* from *my family, must 

0 > 

* Gen. X. 4,5. +.*Daft, xi. 2.. 

% Gen. x. 1—-5. & § Isaiah lxvi. 19. 
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have imprinted on my face the seriousness of my 
heart; for a young Greek came up, just ere we spread 
our canvass to the now howling breeze, and addressing 
me kindly said, “•chSer up.” I hear Ms soft accent 
still. 

Scarcely had we cleared the port, when the tempest 
burst on us with all its fury; and tjiis too in “ the 
gently laving Aegean.” Homer describes it better 
than Mr. North,—“ the stormy seain fact, all seas 
are stormy, and for sudden squalls, I suppose Greece 
is the very region. As our creaking and labouring 
sloop soon became the plaything of Neptune, we aU 
held on above, or crept below. The wind soared 
appallingly. The billowy main was lashed to foam 
and fury. We soon saw it had been vain to attempt 
Syra, which lay about eighty miles distant, in the 
wind’s eye; and our captain prudently put about, and 
bore up for the island of Poros, about twenty miles 
north of our course. 

Now and then a tremendous squall of snow, and 
sleet, and hail, with sudden gusts of wind, almost 
confounded us; for our vessel seemed many a time to 
be on the point of capsizing. At length, after about 
seven hours’ anxious sailing, we happily*rounded 
the promontory of Sylleum, peltesed Calluria, and 
made the port or rathen roadstead of Poros. 

Poros is^thq anjfcsft Hiera, and seams to jne to 
derive its actual jpame from irepti to pass; for, as the 
island lies close by the Morea, the anchorage is, in 
fact, but a passage , which is the proper imp&rt of 
Poros. I was informed that the inhabitants of this 
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island were about 5,000; but just prior to my visit, 
an endemic had swept a large portion of them into 
the tomb. 

Next mortfing the sky looked* bright, and we once 
more weighed for Syra, to be once more disappointed. 
The Italians say, “ one flower does not form the 
spring,” and a Jrnght sky is not always the com¬ 
panion of a calm. The most fearful storm I think I 
ever read of, is described by General Burns, and 
foamed bSneath as fair a heaven, as ever smiled on the 
sunlit gardens of Italy. Fair as the Grecian sky 
was this day, I have seldom gone through a more 
exhausting tempest. For twenty anxious hours I 
never tasted food, and though I have buffeted many a 
long sea-storm, I think I never, for the time being, 
felt a greater sinking of spirits. The wind whistled 
appallingly tlxrough the ship’s rattlings. Dismay 
was silently enthroned on several countenances. 
The billows rose fearfully high. One tremendous 
wave, I single out even yet, and remember it after 
years have glided by, as to all appearance, des¬ 
tined to shut us out for ever from the light of day. 
We watched its approach in silent suspense. It 
rolled on, in majestic grandeur, lifting its tall, white, 
boiling cfest high* over the reeling vessel. Each 
seized a firm hold of some p^rt of the ship’s timbers 
or cordage. , The wave that'S ^rw^ elifted Lisbon 
could hardly seem more portentous in, its approach. 
At length, with the roar of a Hundred lions, with the,, 
violence of a foaming cataract, and with the shock of 
a falling Alp, the remorseless mountain of waters 
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broke upon us, and almost lifted the keel of our 
creaking sloop fairly out of the sea. ¥et, it rather 
rolled under than over us, and as we saw the billow 
on the leeward side of our gallant little ship, more 
hearts than one, I believe, looked U£ u thankful 
thought to Him, “ who rules the wide-spread deep.” 
Humanly speaking, I attribute our ^cape to the self- 
possession of one man on board. Just before the 
billow struck us, he leapt from his hold, and in a 
moment let go one of the sheets, which 'eased the 
sloop at the very moment of peril. 

I think it was in this stage of our voyage, that this 
same man—a person of very gentlemanly manners, 
engaged, I believe, in commerce; but the very man, 
as he told me, who stabbed one of the Turkish ad¬ 
mirals, only a little before, in a sea-fight—gravely 
proposed the question, “ Who is the sinner Now 
I did not at all like this question. Jonah, near these 
waters, had been cast overboard, as the sinner who 
occasioned the storm; and I was among a number of 
superstitious men, where life had of late been held 
very cheap. I was also of another nation, another 
faith, and was distributing among them the holiest 
of books, which feet they might deem th^very sin 
that brought the tempest. I owfi I felt Sn thorns, 
and to set them on adjust scent, I replied very se¬ 
riously, “ W& ate Gunners.”—Finding,it impossible 
to stand on our cgprse, the captain was glad«at length 
to put about, and we made the island of Ze&, just 
before sun-down. Ze& is the ancient Keos or Ceos, 
the birthplace of the Celebrated painter Appelles. I 
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was glad .to land, and extremely happy to creep into 
a small cabin by the sea-side, where a number of 
dmnken Greeks, who kept singing and shouting, for 
a long time prevented me from" sleeping. In their 
hilarity, ufld^r the influence of a spirit called rhakee, 
and wine, these soldiers took obvious pleasure in 
vociferating again and again, “ We are Hellenes,” a 
name of which all Greeks are greatly proud. 

One, however, of these patriots stood aloof from the 
noisy party, and maintained a dignified reserve and 
silence. This was a Rumeliot, and wore the costume 

r. 

of his country, which is northern Greece. To 

*' “ His snowy camise, and his shaggy capote,” 

if you add his red cap, red leggings, pointed shoes, 
braided jacket, pistols, yatagan, and other arms, you 
have in your mind’s eye either a Rumeliot or Suliot. 
Both are brave and hardy men; and I was struck 
with the sang froid, with which this soldier of fortune 
stretched himself along a board for the night, in all 
his clothes, and in all his aims. This is the way they 
’ generally sleep. 

The learned Scapula, Wetstein, Griesbach, Dr. 
Shaw, arjd others, have speculated on the import of 
the term ‘^Euroclydon,” used by St. Luke, to signify 
the wind in which St. Paul was so fearfully tossed 
before his wrpck on the island ef^lalta.^ I have an 
impression that the storm I have, j^st escaped is the 
Euroclycfon of the New Testament] that it is the 
same wind in which Jonah “was tempest-tossed; and 

* Act* xxvii. 1<& 
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that Dr. Clarke is right in supposing it tp be the 
vento levante of the Italians. Euroclydon I consider 
a compound of eSp» s-, the east wind, and kXvZwv, a 
wave or storm. Tho*se who sail up th^ Levant, call 
it a Levanter. I think Dr. Shaw incorrect in the 
range or sweep of the compass which he gives to the 
Levanter or Euroclydon; since he firings it as far 
down by the east as the south-east: whereas the 
south- east is always styled the sirocco.* Most feel¬ 
ingly can I sympathise with the harassed ajjpstle; 
for when this Euroclydon blows strong, it is but 
cheerless fare to stand in its way, unless with # 
boundless ocean around you, for room “ to let her 
drive." Pent up in such a basin as the Aegean, I 
should never wish for another opportunity of making 
observations upon this tempestuous wind. 

At %a, I left the Hydriot sloop, resolving to 
change my course. Here I found a young Italian, 
Signor Giuseppe, a soldier of fortune, from the re¬ 
public of San Marino; and we embarked together in 
a small, clumsy, deeply-lhden craft, styled a sacco- 
leva, bound, I think, for Nauplia. The word sacco- 
leva now imports a small vessel; but in the twelfth 
century it signified any very coarse ^armexy;. How 
this change was effected, 1 cannot tell. 

But the winds werejOnae more unpropitious; and 
after toiling'h^rd at-sea, we again sought shelter in 
the port of Zei.^ Next day we left our lumbering 
saccoleva, and^took a boat for Porto Raftes, about 
thirty mifes distant, and about twelve from Athens. 

* See Dr. Shaw’s Trlvels, p. 330; and Parkhurst in Verb 
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Porto R&ftes, a safe riding-place, derives its name 
from a statues of marble, placed in a sitting posture 
on a mound in the centre of the 'port. This statue 
the Greeks c&ll patpr^, a tailor; and hence the name 
Porto Raftes, or Tailor Port. 

After falling into the sea; after fatigues the reader 
might hardly credit, and fears too well-grounded; we 
at last sought and found shelter in the house of an old 
priest, at a village called Marcopolo, about six miles 
from our landing place. When I entered the door of 
this miserable dwelling, I was fairly wearied out. 
Here I remained six days; and some of the events 
of thosp days will be a little chapter of incidents, cal¬ 
culated, I trust, to depict the domestic manners and 
habits of the modem Greeks. 

As we entered this singular abode, the priest’s 
wife, I knew not wherefore, actually laughed with 
delight; and when I asked for her husband, her re¬ 
ply gave me an impression that the priests of Pelo¬ 
ponnesus were not much employed in spiritual 
husbandry: “ He is gone,”"said she, “for the cows; 
but you’ll see him directly.” At length papas Yan- 
nakes, for such were his style and name, reached 
home, and three horses were forthwith despatched 
for my luggage, coxftprising my boxes of books, of 
which I still had some left.- 

Let me describe this house."*'* Imagine a single 
apartment, twenty feet by fifteen,.mu.d floor, thatched 
roof, a hole in the floor for a fire of faggots, another* 

f D ■ 0 

m the reof for the smoke to escape,~^when it could; 
We breathed an atmosphere of steioke night and day . 
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for the air was chill enough to require a fire, it being 
the month of February. There was no partition in 
all the house ; yet>who does the reader imagine were 
the tenants ? The jfriest, his wife, thefr three child¬ 
ren, the old mother of the priest, or of his wife, two 
labouring men, an Italian, myself, a horse, some 
cows, and a bevy of noisy fowls. JVe all dwelt in 
one apartment, all slept in one place, and, I was 
going to add, all dined at one table; but table was 
out of the question, unless we must digniff wijh this 
name a round board, about four inches high, and 
fifty in circumference, around which, at meals, vje 
squatted in the Greek style of sitting. Sufh was 
the dwelling of human beings, only six miles from 
Athens; the very throne of the goddess of architec¬ 
ture. Yet, I have no doubt, that to antiquity itself 
such abodes were but too well known, amidst all the 
splendour of the city of Pericles; as one sees at this 
day, in Italy, the stately palace and the wretched 
hovel in most unexpected vicinity. 

Mrs. Priestess, as the Wife of religious ministers is 
styled in Greece, was a very inquisitive woman, a 
true daughter of Eve. When I replied to one of her 
questions, with the information that J[ was administer, 
she made the same remark that good Maddbe Santos 
had done in Spetsia; “how could that be when I had 
no beard ?^*jShe taskedif I was marjied.—“Yes.” 
—•“ Any childrm? ”—“ Three.”—“ Well, it is really 
very odd, all priestesses have plenty of children.” 
She made for me and the family a soup composed of 
flour, water and oil.* The papas and the rest tfien 
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smoked, §fter which we all lay down to rest; but at 
midnight we were roused again by the arrival of the 
horses with our baggage. Few noises have delighted 
me so much;*for I had a strong impression on my 
mind, either that the boatman had® sailed off with 
it before my Italian companion arrived at Porto 
Raftes, or that he would himself persuade them so to 
do, and participate the booty. I felt thankful to God, 
and once more went to sleep, for sifter so many 
fatigugs, fepose was a cordial most welcome to my 
exhausted frame. 

c 

e Next morning we had coffee and bread. It was 
raining hard, but I saw we had landed on a most 
charming part of Greece. “Well, papas Yanna- 
kes,” I said to the priest, “ as a friend to education, I 
hope you have schools in your village.” “Schools!” 
said he, “ no, indeed; the Turks prevent that.. Every 
year since the commencement of the revolution, we 
are compelled to fly to the adjacent isles of the Archi¬ 
pelago, to save our lives; for the Othomans pay 
a regular visit. So we have no time for schools; 
nor can we easily get food, as our lands cannot be 
cultivated. Alas, afendi, these are melancholy times.” 
I gave t^is poor minister some of our Greek cate¬ 
chisms anil tracts. ° I also gave some to two monks 
from mount Pentelicus, and circulated others among 
different persons in the vicinity. 

When l was dressing in the ipoming, the priest’s 
wife, who I suppose had neve> gazed’in a glass be¬ 
fore, seized my small travelling mirror, and staring 
; int& it exclaimed, in a tone and with a gesture the 
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most seriously comic. “Oh! what a fright I am! 
what a hag!” Her daughter, a girl about*fourteen, 
wore the dowry cay; that is, her fesi or red skull-cap 
was partly covered with small coins, thi^ kept to form 
her dowry for the marriage day. This^ dowry the 
Greeks still style preeka.* While in Hydra, I one 
day saw a son of Admiral Miaoulas counting an im¬ 
mense number of such coins, just received in payment 
of goods; for such was the distress of numerous 
families at this period, that many poor girls were 
absolutely compelled to part with a long-cherished 
treasure, and with that, perhaps, long-cherished hopes 
of felicity. May all lovers of war feel anguish as 
bitter! 

I was struck with the way of making a peeta, or 
cake for our table; but forbear to detail what only 
disgusted me; for, to be plain, Mbs. Priestess was 
not a paragon of delicacy. Before I rose from my 
mattress, I saw the priest get up, and >*as really 
amazed to see him wash his face and repeat his 
prayers at the same time; so as almost to fill his 
mouth with water, and make it gurgle in his 
throat. Is this, one naturally asks, is this the spi¬ 
ritual, reverent, devout, and prostrate adoration im- 
plied in that declaration, “ God js a Spirit add those 
who worship him must worship him in spirit and in 
truth V 

Next morning, the priest’s wife made a candle, mid 

* Unquestionably from trpoi?, whence I suppose, our English price, 
through the*French prix. Anciently a wife was purchased, apd regarded 
as a slave; but now maitteryire somewhat reversed.- 
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I observed that she devoutly crossed herself with the 
materials* To this sign of the cross superstition 
attaches unnumbered powers. We breakfasted on 
bread, butter and blackbirds. *A monk from near 

c 

Marathon breakfasted with us; and absolutely drank 
wine till he'was fairly intoxicated. When I asked 
the priest why a female member of the family was 
not at table witlf us, his reply was, “ Oh! we cannot 
eat together; she is too old for that. The Greeks 
treat theiii wives rather brutishly. *fhe monk kept 
swallowing down copious libations of wine ; so indeed 
did papas Yattnakes; and both urged me to do the 
same: “ Drink, drink,” they often exclaimed; but 
I told \hern that drunkenness is a sin. “ Well,” re¬ 
plied one of them, “ that may be true, but I like 
drinking.” The Greeks, even the priesthood, are 
slaves to the wine-cup. 

When our monastic companion came at length to 
leave us^for the monastery near Marathon, his mule 
was caparisoned, he armed himself cap-a-pic, like 
Don Quixote, and mounted,; but scarcely had he be- 
strid his beast, when down he came with a heavy 
thwack on the off-side. At length he set off, and I 
could not fail to signify to papas Yannakes my sur¬ 
prise attd‘$ain at a $cene so shocking. 
i By one incident in this family I was greatly inte¬ 
rested, as tending to explain & pprablej^our Lord; 
nor less as shewing that Greece requires the light of 
knowledge, as a corrective to her stipulations. I ob- 
served Mrs. Priestess and tile children appear very 
much indisposed, and enquired ^he- reason. “ Sir,’’ 
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said she, “ we have eaten some zizania” This is 
the word translated ^ tares,” in the gospfel of St. 
Matthew *. They had unwittingly ealen this dele¬ 
terious grain as genyine corn; and I observed that 
sickness, squeamishness, and head-ache were the 
painful result. My attention was drawn at first by 
remarking that Mrs. Yannakes held in her hand a 
cloth tied up at the comer, and thafc*she was mutter¬ 
ing something to herself with most mystical airs, 
while the chilctten sat by her. “ What ajt thou at, 
priestess ?” I enquired.—■“ Oh me! in this rag 1 have 
got a little salt tied up at the comer; I am also eating 
a few grains, and so are the children.”—“ What for?” 
—■“ To burst the spell.”—“ What spell?”—“•Some¬ 
body has bewitched us; at least she says so.”—• 
“ "Who ?”•—“ I sent to a witch who lives close by, and 
she says somebody has done us this harm by the evil 
eye; and to counteract the spell, she told me to do so 
with the salt, and at the same time to reped^om the 
Euchologion, or prayer-book, the prayer against fas¬ 
cination. This is what we are doing now.”—“ But 
are you bewitched ?”—“ She says so, but it must be 
the zizania we have eaten; for that is a bad thing.” 

Zizania is, as was said above, the word rendered 
tares. The question is, what is this zizania? fThere 
is, in the north of England, a seed called tares; but of 
this I have,paten without the least injury. This,*a 
species of lofifitm. or ray grass, cannot'surely be the 
mania of our i^d. * Forskal, as cited by Taylor in 
Galmet, considers it to be darnel , and adds, that to 

*«Matth. xiii. 26, et tegutnt. 
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the people of* Aleppo this is a well known plant. “ It 
grows aftong com. If the seeds remain mixed with 
the meal, they render a man drunk by eating the 
bread. Th^ reapers do not separate the plant, but, 
after thrashing, they reject the seeds by means of a 
fan or sieve.*’ “ Nothing,” adds Taylor, “ can more 
clearly elucidate the plant intended by our Lord than 
this extract. It grows among com—so in the para¬ 
ble. The reapers do not separate the plants—so in 
the parable; both grow together till ‘ harvest.” Ac¬ 
cording to Johnson, '■'■darnel or lolium album is the 
first of hurtful weeds.” Its leaves resemble those of 
wheat or barley, but spring up rougher. The grains 
having scarcely any husk, are easily scattered among 
the com where it grows. It seems that in the Ara¬ 
bic language darnel is actually styled zizania, and 
perhaps this term is a Syriac corruption of zan, which 
in Hebrew signifies sort or kind. At all “events it 
seems b’&hly probable, that the proper translation of 
zizania is darnel and not tares. 

I was much amused one evening at Marcopolo, by 
one of the domestic scenes. The priestess and her girl 
were laughing most heartily at the boy, who was in 
vain struggling as he sat on the floor, to draw off his 
sarouehia^ or leggings preparatory to bed-time. He 
pulled and tugged and jerked, till at last, on giving a 
desperate wrench, down he fell/back on-thf?-, ground, 
where he lay"roaring lustily, The mdre they laughed 
to hear 4im cry, the more he* cib$ to hear them 
laugh.—The dear little girl was sometimes naughty; ’ 
but was always good the momgntd spoke of putting 
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her into my cap. Tljere was, alas, nothing approach¬ 
ing to Christian discipline, during all tile days I 
remained in the family. How should there be'? 

One morning at six o’clock I preached in the 
church of papa§ Yannakes. The place accommodated 
about a hundred persons. The wofhen were, as 
usual, separated from the men by lattice work, and 
during the address were rather turbulent. The text 
singled out were the words of Jesus, “ Search the 
scriptures,” and while speaking on this most impor¬ 
tant duty, I thank God that so muqji liberty was 
given me. At the conclusion of thS service, papas 
Yannakes very kindly said, “ may it bear fruit!” 

In the night about twelve, I was robbed by my 
Italian compagnon de voyage. It has already been* 
stated that we all slept in the same apartment The 
mattress of Signor Giuseppe was near mine, both 
being on the floor close to the wall. On the night 
in question I was awoke by an unusual liaise close 
by my bed, and called out, “ who’s there *?” The re¬ 
ply was in Italian, “Sir, will you drink a little 
water?” For attentions so polite and so dubious, I 
thanked my friend; but felt for a small blue box 
near my head, containing all the jnoney I had re¬ 
ceived for holy books, about 400 dollars! an! for a 
small uncharged pistol, wjiich I invariably placed in 
my gkclieii^feechr though I never had a grain'of 
powder. This pistol I found where I*had lefE it, on 
the lid of my etiih box, and 1 soon fell aslelp again. 

Rising-’early next mdming, I proceeded at once 
to inspect myJbox. JFhe first ominous discovery 1*as 

E E. 
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the key laid Upon my clothes-*-! had left it the pre¬ 
ceding night in my pocket. On opening the box, I 
soon missed a rouleau of fifty dollars. “Now,” 
thought I, “ this public property must not he lost by 
neglect.” Jn a kind and gentle, but firm tone and 
manner, I talced Signor Giuseppe. “ I am,” said 
“ extremely sorry to charge you, but last night ycj|| 
were at my mattress, and if you refuse me permission* 
to search your effects, I shall not travel with vgfp 
another yard, but proceed to Athens alone, 'fro 

f v 

feelings of a gentleman I am grieved to run the risk 
of hurting, but 1 am this morning minus fifty dollars, 
and who but yourself could have taken them V In 
vain did my companion attempt to evade me: after 
many eloquent protestations of astonishment, he as¬ 
sented to my proposal. I searched all his effects, 
but in vain. We then stepped into the garden, and 
searched there with the same success. Why, after all, 
do I change this gentlemanly and handsome native of 
San Marino ? Because, while I was kicking among 
grass and Weeds, I saw him advance to an old wall 
in a stealthy way, and then, as it appeared, for I only 
gazed obliquely, he adroitly disposed of something 
about his person,. 1 had already examined himself 
as well asciis effects, but to pursue .the matter farther 
I really had not a heart, and so patiently sat down 
with my loss. At all events lie not twrasil&ssas- 
sin, which some of my own countrymen would have 
done. 

At length came the hour of my departure for 
Athens, and I bid adieu to Madame Y&nnakes and 
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her children. The hiuband went with fhe as a guide. 
Peace to that simple family! I often think of them 
with feelings that heaven approves, and with prayers 
that heaven, I hope, «will heir. “ I was a stranger 
and they kindly ^ook me inand during,my stay I 
made some observations on the wants and the sorrows 
of their country, to be subsequently turned to account. 
The most painful reminiscence oftkat cabin is the 
inebriety ofthe^monks; and from my rebukes I dare 
not hope much good; for alas! what anodyne can 
the monastic system supply? or what#antidote can 
cure the drunkard ? 

During the middle ages, Greece suffered most 
grievously from the dreamy reveries of the monks. 
There exists a Greek history of them in six or eight 
volumes. Six or eight volumes about monks! On 
such a theme, a single volume is one*too many. So 
long as the monastic system lasts, truth cannot remain 
untainted; the gospel cannot reach the 'masses; 
the church will not be pure, and man will not 
be free. 

On a rainy morning I set out for Athens. After 
conducting the reader to that city, I shall state some 
of my observations on missionary plans aqjl opera¬ 
tions for Greece ;• "BTtt must first* detail a few of the 
events which occurred upon the road. My com- 
paniowrwrefe^fi Italian, the priest and two or three 
other persons. My books and other luggage, Wne 
by two horses?'were “slung across the ponderous 
packsaddlff of Peloponndfeus; while we all tyudged 
afoot. Maroapblb i» six miles from the city *bf 

js e 2, 
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Minerva. At this lime Greece was in deep distress 
from war an<J famine; and robberies were painfully 
frequent. The priest had, I believe, armour enough 
for us all; but I had nothing save igy little uncharged 
pistols. , c . 

When about a couple of miles from Mount Hy- 
mettus, we saw approaching in the opposite direction 
about a dozen strong men, all armed to the teeth. 
With some trepidation we still kept advancing to¬ 
wards Athens. As they neared us, we observed them 
occasionally r speak to each other, and look very 
earnestly at us. This appeared highly suspicious. 
At length they approached, gazed at us, and passed 
on, but after a short time they came, running back; 
when one of them sternly asked what we had got in 
those boxes. “ Afendi,” said I, “ I am on my way 
to Athens, with a letter of introduction to Kyreea 
Sofia Pangales from her brother, the British consul 
at Zeh;<*' In these boxes there is nothing that can 
harm any one.” On hearing this the men stood a 
moment, interchanged a few words in an ob¬ 
viously hesitating temper; but at length bid us good 
day and left us. Who they were I have not learned; 
but fel^ most .thankful and happy to have been 
allowed tfc pass muster unmolested. My motive in 
naming the British consul, was to let them know 
that a public functionary was ^rivy*^ fliyMicing in 
the country, and must eventually learn the feet, had I 
been either murdered or robbed. 

On poming to the gates 6f Athens, we were rudely 
stopped by a couple of sentinels. “Who are you?” 
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was their enquiry. I^told them.—“Tfiis is a time 
of danger to our country. You priests,” addressing 
papas Yannakes, “^fe at the root of all the evil that 
befalls our land.”- r -“Oome,” laid I, “ nfy good men, 
you ought not to, speak so insultingly to papas Yan¬ 
nakes ; he is my friend, and you may depend upon it 
I intend no harm to Greece.” We were at last 
gruffly permitted to pass on; nor could I divine the 
motive fgr their treatment of us, till I arrived at the 
house of Madame Pangales. She read fny JLetter 
and received me kindly; but plainly*told Signor 
Giuseppe that she could not entertain him. “ Sir,” 
said the lady to me, “ you must detach yourself from 
this person.” I now learned that notice had reached 
the city, that Ulysses had apostatised to the Turks; 
that he was at Negropont, the ancient Euboia, not 
far from Athens; that with this fiery chieftain were a 
large body of Turkish troops; that this Jforce was 
daily expected to attack Athens; and, finally, that 
there were in Greece two Egyptian spies, and my 
companion and myself were suspected to be the very 
persons. 

My frequent astonishment has been, that in such 
a ferment the authorities or the populace did not at 
once seize us both/amhhang us without the fcrmalities 
of law on the “ fwrai ” or gibbet, which I saw stand¬ 
ing i^aflY^^a^ionmot faj^from my jesidence. I 
soon learned that Signor Giuseppe was taken before 
the authoritiesfand tlfat the suspicions against him 
were so strong, that within a few hours hfe was 
ordered to quit Gre«ee or stay at his peril. Mead- 
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time my owif history and person were canvassed; but 
as I professed to be from England, the warm friend 
of Greece, I was treated with a, greater amount of 
courtesy. Barly in thd*day, the Eparchos, or gover¬ 
nor of Athens paid me l a formal visit, attended by his 
suite. “ Sir*,” said he, “ I am come to pay my res¬ 
pects to you, as a visitor from England.” I saw 
through all this polite delicacy, and concluded it best 
to come to the point. “ Most Excellent,” said I,—the 
style in Greece of physicians and public function¬ 
aries, “ you we not, it seems, very adroit in the ma¬ 
nagement of government secrets. Here you are in¬ 
formed that two spies from Egypt are in Greece; and 
yet, instead of acting in secret upon such intelli¬ 
gence, (pardon my freedom,) you divulge all; so that 
every old woman of Athens is just as wise as your 
Excellency. Now, how do you know but I am my¬ 
self one of the spies you expect from Egypt?’’ 
“0 dear!” the Eparchos politely replied, “we 
should not suspect such a thing for the world.” I 
do not remember that anything very pointed subse¬ 
quently passed on this very unpleasant subject; and 
after the governor and myself had conversed for some 
time on pther matters, he paid his adieus to the lady 
and lier §uest and retired. 

On the second or third day after reaching Athens, 
f paid a pre-arranged vifit to ^alandgpu ‘TStftpfeytos, 
bishop of the city. This was a Jtall, intelligent man, 
of polite manners, and of noble°presenhe. He received 
me with great courtesy, add seated me oft the divan 
ntfkt himself, with many of his clevgy around its. 
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Soon after my entraAce, pipes were *brought and 
handed to several, ifcey were the bgst I* had yet 
seem in Peloponnesus. ’ The howl was red terra cotta , 
the stick appareijflymf eherfy-tree, and the mouth¬ 
piece of amber, .variagated as usual with circles of 
agate, or other stones more precious. 

I introduced to the bishop the objects for which 1 
had come to Greece. Scarcely had I done so, when 
he shotted me # a number of the books I had printed 
in Malta, which had already reached Athens, lying 
on a shelf; told me he had looked into them, and said 
some kind things as to their contents. *1 do not recqj- 
lect that any objection was started respecting^ them. 

I explained to the bishop my wish, to place at his 
disposal a supply of Greek Testaments, and signified 
that he would greatly oblige me by ordering one to be 
given to each boy on quitting the school of Athens. 
To this he most promptly assented, and signified some 
admiration of the principles and objects of thefBritish 
and Foreign Bible Society. After much, very much, 
most interesting intercourse, we separated with, I 
feel confident, mutual good feeling, and with some ar¬ 
rangements for the spiritual good of Greece, which 
I reported on my arrival in Malta, .but whjph, partly 
through the long^mhinuance oft war, and for some 
other reasons, were not fully carried out. 

I#Tna1ang,pay otiffervatiqns on Athens, at this pe¬ 
riod, how forcibly was I struck with the desolations 
of time and df the sword! Probably one half, even 
of the modem Athens, was a sheer ruin; and the in¬ 
habitants weffe disnftmtling, from day to day, bfluse 
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after house, now tenantless, to obtain the timber for 
lighting fires.. The streets were extremely narrow, 
and generally clogged with ^ the debris of ruined 
dwellings. When I ascended the Iqropolis to inspect 
the ancient.marble ruink those of the classic ages, I 
was pained to find thaHhe elegant white marble of 
the Parthenon was actually broken up for munitions 
of war, and rounded into cannon balls. Happily, 
however, for the city of Pericles, it is now, Jike the 
young^phodhix of Greece, rising afresh from its parent 
ashes. 

, With the actual state of Athens, few persons out 
of Greece are at all acquainted. It is generally de¬ 
scribed according to the accounts which were pub¬ 
lished before it became the capital of the kingdom; 
when it certainly was in a deplorable condition. 
It presented to the eye of the beholder only a mass 
of ruins, and one could perceive scarcely more than 
about CWenty tolerably solid and regularly-built 
houses. Accordingly, when the seat of government 
was transferred to Athens, °it was with the greatest 
difficulty that some buildings could be fitted up for 
the members of the regency, the diplomatic body, the 
secretaries of state, and other offices. But the ap¬ 
pearance c*f Athens has, since that' time, been mate¬ 
rially changed. On the site of most of the ruins, 
buildings hav$ been erected; aflft th^ariHS^ated 
in entire conformity with a fixed plan of Athens. Seve¬ 
ral streets have been opened, levelled, v and widened. 
The principal are Hermes-itreet, -^Solus-street, and 
Minerva-street. Hermes-street <dmdee*£he city into 
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two equal parts, paralM with the Acropblis, iEolus- 
street crosses Hermes-kreet, and extends to'the tem¬ 
ple of JEolus, whe re y square of the same name is 
now in progress. ^Minervahtreet, tha broadest of 
all, runs nearly ip the same djpection as ^plus-street. 
Solid and handsome buildings have already been 
erected on both sides of Hermes-street, throughout 
its whole length. There are not so*many buildings 
in iEolus and Minerva-streets, but there is every 
appearance that they will be completed within a few 
years. Hermes-street is already leveyed, and, as 
well as many others, will soon be p?fved. Half of 
the old Agora-street is already paved. Hermes-street 
and iEolus-street divide the city of Athens info four 
quarters. Of the streets of the second class, the 
principal are, Metaginia, Palace, Agora, and Adrian 
streets. 

To secure the health of the inhabitants of the 
capital, government! has neglected nothing, • Large 
sums have been expended in repairing and cleansing 
the ancient sewers, which.convey the water and offal 
of the town into the great canal, which divides the 
city into two parts. The object of securing the health 
of the inhabitants would not, however, have been 
attained, had not <l8S*pres been adopted af the* same 
time for draining the neighbouring marshes. The 
over|Jfw4fl£ of fjie Gej&isus formed, in the grove bf 
olives, and in the plain between the* Piraeus and 
Athens, several pools ftf stagnant water, thS exhala¬ 
tions of which, were extremely noxious. The go¬ 
vernment hq£«had th*m all drained, the bed of the 
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Cephisus deepened, and canal# made to carry off the 
waters into the sea. These operations have, besides, 
restored to agriculture a not 1 jgconsiderable tract of 
land. There are in Athens twenty; public wells, and 
besides these, the public buildings, and many 
private houses have w'ater, copiously supplied out 
of the general aqueduct, on very moderate terms. 
This water, which is distributed in the city, comes 
from two sources; one at the foot of the Pentelicus, 
called the fountain of St. Demetrius, which is con¬ 
nected with ,the city by an admirable canal, of the 
time of the emperor Adrian, in perfect preservation, 
ten feet broad, and twelve feet high; the other 
source is that of Tachymachos, at the foot of mount 
Hymettus. There are in Athens a civil and' a mili¬ 
tary hospital; the latter is remarkable for its solidity 
and handsome 1 architecture, and stands on a very 
healthy spot. Since the removal of the government to 
Athens, several other public buildings have been 
erected; such as the barracks, the artillery-barracks, 
the -mint, and the royal printing-office. The last is an 
establishment that does honour to the government; 
having nine typographic, and seven lithographic 
presses, c and afyove twenty workmen employed in 
it. The palace of “the king vdffNiot be deemed in¬ 
ferior to the edifices which formerly adorned Greece. 
Ih situation it is equally beautrftll and salfflrttws. 

TKere $re in Athens thirteen, churches, in which 
divine service is performed; twelve belonging to the 
eastern, and one to the vtestem.* pale. ‘There are 
two cemetaries, one belonging* to ths»aemmune, the 
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other to the Americai! missionaries. What was for¬ 
merly the Turkish scHtool has been temporarily fitted 
up as a prison. Atjplis is a]po happy with respect 
to establishments Mv educator; It ia* the seat of a 
university, of a gymnasium, ip which the government 
has founded thirty exhibitions for poo# students; of 
a Hellenic school, a city school, and a seminary for 
schoolmasters. Besides these, tliere are several 
schools ^supported by private persons: that, for in¬ 
stance, of the American brethren. The girls’ school 
of Madame Polmerange, which had long been estab¬ 
lished at Nauplia, is removed to Athens. In this 
school fourteen girls are clothed, maintained, and 
educated at the expense of government. 

In Athens manufactures are still very backward; 
and the same is the case in all the other towns in 
Greece. Foreigners have, however? founded some 
establishments, which promise well. The revenues 
of Athens have considerably improved. According to 
the statement of 1836, they had risen to nearly 
120,000 drachms. These arise from the rent of 
buildings belonging to the town, from the excise, &c. 
We may farther observe, that when a census of the 
population was made 'lor the first, time iij 1833, it 
amounted to scarofliy t^OOO souls*; whereat it is now 
15,000, besides the military. 

^hcinT'stan^ orrtf spgt greatly rich in remains 
of antiquity; but, gs the government hgs not yet 
been able to-grant £ny considerable sum* to make 
excavations in hlaces whftre, there is reason ^pr hope, 
numerous astjaifitiei might be found; the actjui- 
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sitions hitherto ma<je, are limited to incidental dis¬ 
coveries. In digging the foundation of a house, 
which Dr. Treiber an^l M. Ojjgone lately built in 
the vicinity of the temple of Th^lys, the remains of 
a wall were found, wjjth part of the cornice of a 
column of thte Doric orffer. M. Patakis, superinten- 
dant of the antiquities, caused further excavations to 
be made, with tfie permission of the owners, and a 
head, of good workmanship, was discovered. From 
the manner in which the hair is arranged, it seems 
cotemporary r with the dominion of the Romans. 
Then a pedestal was also found, with three words of 
an inscription. On the same day, a female head, of 
exquisite workmanship, was dug out; and another 
' head, which seems to have belonged to the statue of 
Nerva. To judge by the direction of the wall, it - 
probably belonged to a monument in honour of a 
Roman emperor; for, on a close examination of the 
workmanship of the cornice and the three heads, we 
may take it for granted that they are of a later date 
than the classic era. 

The soil of Attica, of which Athens is the chief 
town, is generally pebbly, sandy, and dry, but is still 
very fertije; and, the climate balmy to a degree. In 
this magic&locality are some of'ifft; most celebrated 
hills and mountains, rivers, and ruins, that the world 
cah produce; of which fact th&SketeJ? her5^WS«nted 
will convey, in five mirriites, a ipore correct and pal¬ 
pable demonstration, than the &ost elaborate and gra¬ 
phic derails of an hour. 
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The first hill, commencing on the left) is Mount Pames. Above tl^s rises the chain of Brilessus. 
3%is, still moving to the right, is flanked by a small modern tower; above which stands the doric 
portico of Polygnotus. Next follow, in succession, the Temple of Erectheus, the ParthenoS, mount 
Pentelicus, mount Anchesmus, and the lofty summit of Hymettus. Below Brilessus is seen the 
elegant and almost complete Temple of Theseus; and the eminence precisely to tfce right of this is 
the celebrated Mars-hill. Then follows the theatre of Herodes Atticus, a little below, to the right of 
Mars'-hill; and after the long arched wall, a little above, is the road to Marathon. To the right of 
the wall stands the grove of the Lyceum; below which is the modern city of Athens. The two 
remaining erections, still moving tht eye to the right, are the Gate of Hadrian, and the Temple of 
Jupiter Olympus. 


The Athenian lady, at whose house I was hospita¬ 
bly entertained, was a woman of great good sense, 
about forty-five. Her husband was at the time out of 
Greece. We conversed on religion, and on a variety 
of topics, to which her mind was not at all unequal. 
Her exterior dress comprised the loose Greek slipper 
and party-coloured hose, the full petticoat, tlje braided 
bodice, with lon^opan sleeves,* not undseked with 
filigree, the skull-cap of green velvet, her long hair 
fallipgrirOTa beqeathrit bafoind, in two plaits, reach- 
to Ihe calf. The hguse was*but half finished: I re¬ 
member only4lwee roflms; the ondls, or sitting-room,, 
carpetted* anew divannefl. as already described at 
Spetsia, thaJoofci I*slept in on a couch, and {hat 
where Madame^angales reposed with her paramana 
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or duenna, which .opened into 1 mine without the en¬ 
cumbrance o£ a door. In <foe presence of a mis¬ 
sionary, no indecorum^seems xq. have had even the 
existence of a thought* The ejsAgings we spent in 
conversation, retired ti rest about, nine, and rose 
early in the fhoming. fin the crude theology of the 
Greek church, Sofia Pangales seemed, by her re¬ 
marks on a large volume of ascetic lore which she 
showed me, to have had considerable information 
but she dM not afford me just reason to conclude tfe*t 
she was versed in the way of salvation through the 
vicarious sacrifice of the cross, the Lamb slain for 
sinners, in the sense of a victim, a substitute, or an 
atonement. Alas! how should my poor friend learn 
this, “ when the blind led the blind?” 

The ruins of Athens I visited, of course; but to 
repeat the details of a thousand travellers, to lead the 
reader round the Acropolis,— 

“ Where ever and anon there falls, 

Huge heaps of hoary, mouldering walls,” 

would furnish nothing new.; and though to me these 
ruins may be dear as the smile of my first infant, I 
waive the topic for other matters. As, however, my 
fair friend one day accompanied me to Mars’-hill, the 
celebr&teaj scene of. St. Paul’s^ trial and sermon, as 
recorded in Acts xvii. 22—-31, the reader will permit 
i Iftief reference to that visit, fi^addition ta-whajjwas 
stated* in an barly part of this volume. Our visit 
was, in fdfct, both to Mars-hilk and tii^Pnyx. The 
scenery^ now before us, with distant glimpses of 
classic spots, was truly enchanting. * Tqjtnv mind of 
classic feeling, a moment’s consultatumof the sketch 
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here annexed, will justify that expression. Mars’* 
hill appears in the proceeding sketch, and hence, in 
coming from the city.ywe crossed that almost hal¬ 
lowed locality on o«t»way to me Pnyx. • This is the 
principal figure ip the sketqLj and is, I believe, now 
styled by the Greeks, Philopajjpos. So rtiy Athenian 
friend informed me, though I am aware of the fact, 
that some distinguish between these ruins, placing the 
Pnyx to the right of the large figure, near the road to 
Eleusis. 



Commencing o* the Itji, the first elevetiA is Jhe island of Salsmis, so extending as t<fcover 
the bases oPmount Cylene antf the Acrocorintlm's, which are the great two elevations, and 
whieh ought to sited more in the back-ground. Mbunt Oegalua flanks the Pynk, the tall 
ruin standing out In the fore-ground. ftegalus ends off to the right of tbe*$nyx, after which 
the eye Immediately repotartrnJhe Via Stem, or Sacred Way to Eleusis. Above this proudly 
' rises mount Cithoeron, followe/by mount Corvdallus, and a section of mount Parpes. THt 
small erection to the fight of/he Pnyx or Phuoppes, and gf the Sacred Way, tilths structure 
eodsidered by some as the Fin tyself.—From any elevated locality of Athena these ee^brated 
objects form a bold and Mjiofig outllnf. 
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The term philopappos, would, it is conceived, 
in vain he spught in the classic authors; nor can I 
discover on what a^jhorityVa distinction is made 
between them. The ^ord phifcjjfgppos is tantamount 
to good granddad; bit,why it succeeded pnyx, or 
what is the*import o^pnyx, are problems not easily 
solved. 

Mars’-hill, like hills-adjacent, is a mass of stone, 
not high, yet difficult of ascent. Its surfg.ce is not 
much urtdulated; and its general character inclines 
to rotundity^ The hill is by no means so high as the 
.Acropolis, nor yet so spacious. On this hill the 
blessed Paul was tried for his life, for preaching those 
truths we now convey to the descendants of the- 
Areopagites; and by God’s grace one of these, Dio¬ 
nysius, the St. Denis of France, became a convert. 
On this hill the Amazons pitched their tents, when 
those redoubtable female warriors invaded Attica in 
the rfemote age of Theseus; and in later ages the 
Persians, under Xerxes, hence made their onslaught 
upon the Acropolis. 

Why some travellers have asserted that on this 
hill are now no remains of the court of Areopagus, is 
to me ^mystery, and makes me diffident as to my 
own notes. I can*only say, that when Kyreea Sofia 
Pangales conducted me to one part of this celebrated 
fell, she pointed out a*<pla$fbrm .with '‘frontal and 
lateral steps, and exclaimed, va to ’ Apetonayos, 
behold t\ie Areopagus.” In presenting to the reader 
a sketph of this venerable* platformafpr which I am 
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‘indebted to the Rev. Mr. Hughes,*, it only remains to 
be stated that in calling this platform.the pnyx, as 
that very able and amiable tourist has done, either 
he or my fair Atljeajan Cicerone must'be in error. 
Let me be pardoned for-tjip 'firm belief that the 
sketch here given is really wjiat I have? named it— 
the celebrated pulpit of St. Paul. On the hypo¬ 
thesis that the Pnyx and the Areopagus identify, we 
are all right. 



MARS'sHILL. 


In a work that can be of small authority in such 
matters, I find a statement which is here addecl, be¬ 
cause the author, though hut a collector, must have 
derived his‘ information from some traveller. That 
statement confirms my own. *“ There are gtill to be 
seen vestiges -ot^their %eats”—the seats of the Areo- 

* Travels in Sicilyj Greece and Albania j a work that ainpl/ rewards 
perusal; chaste HMi If style afid sentiment, and full of information. 

V F 
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pagites,—“ c f ut out in the rock after a semicircular 
form; and around the tribunal, or seats of the judges, 
an esplanade which starved aava hall.”* Let the rear 
der mark how accurately this cjUtion describes what 
the Athenian lady sho\y^i- .me, on e Mars-hill, as the 
celebrated cflurt of Arqopagus. 

Behind the bema, or platform, are seen small re¬ 
cesses in the hill, probably the niches of Athenian 
idols, the “ Gods many and Lords many” of pagan 
antiquity? Near this bema stood the “altar to the 
unknown God” seen by St. Paul. 1 find that the 
Greeks had a plurality of Gods styled “ Gods un¬ 
known.” What a delightful reflection to the Chris¬ 
tian’s mind, that he does not worship a God un¬ 
known, but “ God in Christ, reconciling the world 
unto himself.” 

o 

* Brown’s Dictionary of tlie Bible. 
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GREEK LADY'S COSTUME. - THE GIRDLE. — THE HEAD-DRESS. — THE 
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The costume of Athens resembles that of Pelopon¬ 
nesus. Nor can I persuade myself that cither has 
departed materially from that of the classic ages. 
With the dress of my Athenian hostess, I was much 
struck; and ere I quit Athens, the reader will permit 
me to attempt to trace out some points of resem¬ 
blance between the Greece of this day and that of 
gone-by ages, as respects identity of costume,* worn 
by a people at all times amazingly fond of “ costly 
apparel and braiding the hair.” 

Though I have seen, especially in the Ionian isles, 
some women, whose attire was not much unlike that 
of Italian females, and approximating to th|t of our 
dear country; yet the dress of Peloponnesus is’ still 
delightfully classic in its character. To the long 
subjection of the .Greeks tcv.the Venetians and Gd-* 
noese, we must, I suppose, attribute the ant\-Grecian 
costume one o»e^ri.onalfy sees. In general,*too, the 
dress of women of the lowfer orders differs aliqost as 
much from whaijfl shall describe in this chapter, &s 

f 2 
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an English lady’s costume differs from that of a 
ploughman’s wife. The articles most remarkable in 
a modem Greek lady’s apparel, are the girdle , the 
vail and the* cap or head-dress.. 

The girdle anciently fefitted a most important part 
of female attire. In a considerable portion of 
Greece it does so at this distant day; for Greek ladies 
are still too fond of the toilet. 

« 

“ The maids in soil cymars ol'linen divst; 

The youths nil shining in the glossy vest ” 

In the Ionian isles it has so far fallen into disuse, ’ 
that it is chiefly at village weddings one now sees 
the girdle, and then it is worn by the bride alone. 
The men, however, have retained it, and those in the 
interior of the islands still use it as a purse. So do 
the Maltese. 'This use of the girdle is very ancient; 
for in the classic ages “ he has lost his girdle,” was 
tantamount to saying, “ he is ruined.” Horace de¬ 
clares that a man who has lost his girdle will run ten 
miles for a penny 

“ lb it eo quo vis , qui zonam yzrdidit.'*+ 

And when the adorable author of Christianity sends 
out his disciples, he thus actresses them: “ neither 
take money in your zopes, What these 

'girdles anciently were, JjoiKhandsome, how impor¬ 
tant, how replete with mystery, in what way they 
were wbrn around the loins, tsome ^v«v the vest some 
beneath it; all this and more the cd|iou& reader may 

Uor, lib. ii. Kpod. 2. ‘ x. !). 
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learn, in Homer,* ** Theocritus,t .Ovid*t and Cal¬ 
limachus.! 

God’s ancient people wore girdles, and the Greek 
term zone obviously ponies from the Hebrew zana ; 
whence one may* infer that Greece took *her girdle 
from Judea. The girdle is worn by men tight about 
the waist. It was so worn by the Jews, to confine 
their flowing robes. Paul, we find, wore a girdle. || 
John the Baptist wore a girdle made of leather, a 
sort of broad belt;1f to answer to his ^prototype 
Elijah. 

I have already stated, I think, tliat while afc 
Athens, Sofia Pangales presented me^with tvvo gir¬ 
dles. One of these is richly embroidered. On con¬ 
sulting the notes made in the city of Minerva, I 
find some anecdotes of the girdles, but forbear to 
transcribe them. The lion. Mr. Norfh, however, in 
his very elegant production, “ Points of llegemblance 
between the Ancient and Modern Greeks,” hits, if I 
remember rightly, for I have not the volume, rendered 
my notes a work of supererogation. 

The dressing of the head .—I once saw two Greek 
ladies arranging their coiffeure. One was about 
twenty-five, the other sixteen. Tljey wer£ seated 
d la tailor on the floer of theif apartment, and I 
stood talking to them at the door. The ladies did 
not appear at all-disconcerted at my presence, fhey 
combed the hair back-, and toNs^ch side of.the head. 

• 

• Hymn to Venus. t Idlyll. sxvii. J Heroid ii. * 

$ Hymn to Jupiter. "" * |1 Arts xxi. 11. ^ Matt. iii. ?■ 

** '2 Kinfvs, i. 8. §rv. i. 13, 
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The long ringlets that fell down the back, reach¬ 
ing, when they stood up, almost to the knees, they 
plaited into two tresSes, two only, and these, when 
the coiffeurfc was completed, Remained pendent be¬ 
hind. The fesi, or smqli-cap, apparently of velvet, 
was placed bn the hea^l, close , and scarcely covering 
it to the ears all around. A yellow handkerchief 
was nest bound round the head, just over the edges 
of the fesi; and the side tresses were interwoven with 
the soft ‘folds of the kerchief, which finished the 

i 

coiffeare. « 

, This kerchief the Ionian ladies call the binder. ' 

The ( fesi and binder must be of different hues. 

The fesi is often red, or green; and the kerchief 

yellow, or of a delicate white. The kerchief or 

binder is triangular, like a half silk handkerchief; 

and this the ladies, ere applying it to the head, folded 

much as jve do a cravat. The fesi is generally of 

silk, the lady’s I mean; that worn by the other sex 

is invariably of felt. Unmarried ladies, and young 

wives, wear the fesi of a* rose colour, and matrons 

and aged women generally wear it yellow, and always 

of cotton. The fesi alone, of whatever material, of 

whatever colour* would not become a lady; it is the 

additions*that render the Greek lady’s coiffeure an 

ornament After all, and in my sober senses, I do 

not think the head-dress- of a Grecian belle at all 
1 

prettier tljan that of ad Englisji lady. 

The next article of feminize attire-to be noticed, 
is the qa*l. This was classically styled.the' KaXvfifia or 
coVering. I do not recollect 6ver 'hearing this term 
in Greece. In the Ionian isles the vail is styled the 
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ae^aXovavi or head-cloth, while .elsewhere I have 
met with the term fiakpa/xa, maerama , Jfrom fiak-pd ?, 
long, in allusion to the great*length of the vail so 
worn. In the Jogiarp isles it reaches frcftn the centre 
of the forehead, along th« hack, as far as the legs. 

The vail is said to have originated in* the modesty 
and bashfulness of women, in the earlier ages of 
Greece. But Ruth wore a vail; so did the earliest 
Hebrew.females. However, the reader shall have 
an amusing anecdote, recorded by Pausdhias. It 
refers to Penelope, daughter of Icarus, aud accounts 
in its way for the lady’s vail. 

Thirty stadia from Sparta, says Pausanias^ stood 
a statue of Modesty, placed there by Icarus for the 
following reason: Icarus had given his daughter Pe¬ 
nelope to Ulysses as his bride, and wished to persuade 
the general to fix his residence at Sparta, but was 
refused. Failing with Ulysses, he directed the arts 
of persuasion to Penelope, conjuring her not ter aban¬ 
don him. Ulysses and his wife, however, were on 
the point of leaving him for Ithaca, when he followed 
the car and redoubled his entreaties. Wearied with 
these pressing invitations, Ulysses said to his bride; 
“ well, it remains with you to decide for jjour hus¬ 
band or your father, for you may either ^company 
me to Ithaca, or retum^with your father to Sparta.” 
On Jthis it is stated that blushing Penelope made 
no reply, but simply, drew dqjvn her vai m l. Icarus 
well understood all (his, this silent eloquence of 
blushing affection, and permitted her to go wjth ter 
husband. Greatly affected also by the embarrassnfent 
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of Penelope, he consecrated a statue to Modesty, and 
placed it just where his blushing daughter stood 
when she vailed her fafce; “ and,” says Pausanias, “ in 
imitation of'Penelope, the vail; was adopted by all 
females.”** 

There was, moreover, at Lacedemon, a temple de¬ 
dicated to Morphe, or Beauty, and to Venus, in which 
were statues of these ideal deities, both being vailed. 
Nor will the reader probably require to be reminded, 
that the three Graces are always depicted in vails, to 
denote the modesty of the sex—one of woman’s great¬ 
est charms;—with the same vail are the ladies of 
Greeqe decorated to this day. Yet, I should fear to 
hazard the bold assertion, that time has made no en¬ 
croachments on the precise classical cut. Both on 
the continent and in the Ionian isles, the vail forms 
an essential phrt of the elegant and costly female 
attire, l.have an impression that of all these seven 
sweet* isles, Leucadia. at the present day, presents 
the prettiest vails. In luxury of apparel, the females 
of this island recall to mind the oriental taste. Full 
of grace, it gives a pleasing relievo to the fair forms 
of the Leucadians. Their vail is often splendidly 
embroidered. Qf course I speak of respectable 
classes; fbr that of ordinary persons is at once bare 
of ornament and very coarse. In Leucadia the vail 
of a{l classes^is white; and the reader of the classics 
may possibly remeipber, that those of Helen and 
Hermione bore the same resemblance to the chaste 
snow qf Olympus. 

* I’litmn. tmu. 1. “It 
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The vails now worn in modern Greece are em¬ 
broidered. Ladies from Italy to Turkey are, I think, 
alike remarkable for two things—skill at embroidery 
and inexpertness t at 4he book or the peti. After all, 
I am not certain that iky own country wojnen are in¬ 
ferior to the Greeks at this pretty art, though less 
employed at it; while in mind I will not degrade 
them by a comparison with the ladies of Italy, Greece, 
or Turkey. Yet, reader, so is tranquille , the foes of 
human improvement will in vain attempt to arrest 
the progress of feminine intelligence. JVfonastic 
sneers will not keep it out of Italy ; synodical enact¬ 
ments out of Greece; or the mufti out of the harem. 

Rarely is a Greek lady seen in public without her 
vail; and so it was anciently. Sulpicius Gallus was’ 
cruel enough to repudiate his wife for no other reason, 
than that she had dared to appear unvtiiled in public. * 
And yet, such is the bizar working of hyman taste, 
the glorious uncertainty of the law,—it was a sta¬ 
tute of Sparta that married women should vail, but 
not virgins ! Pausanias «states, that when the legis¬ 
lator was pressed for a reason for these laws, his 
reply was: “ The young women remain unvailed to 
obtain husbands; the married are^vailed Ip preserve 
them.” I wish our pronouns and gender were like 
the Greek and Italian; for then it would not have 
begn at all requisite to add the very important re¬ 
mark, that by “ thern ” is me^nt the Tiusbands. My 
female readers will be wise so to act as to preserve 
their husbands. And what is your best vail \ —piety, 


Vnl. Max. lib. vi. 
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. fidelity, proprete personelle, and a sweet temper. Add 
to these a nept attire, becoming your station in life, 
with “ attention to the 'ways of your householdand 
then, if you'fail to preserve the auction, and con¬ 
stancy, and kindness of y<mv husbands, be consoled, 
—they are n6t worth preserving. 

It has already been stated that I have seen, what 
hundreds in Britain would delight to see, a Greek lady 
at her toilet. The toilet of a Greek lady, usually 
comprises’the following articles; a cup of black pow¬ 
der to tinge the eye, and so give it a languishing air; 
odoriferous pomades; an infusion to dye the hair 
black, should it be required; to these luxuries add 
combs, brushes, a sort of bodkin with which to apply 
the black powder mixture to the eyelashes and eye¬ 
brows ; sponges, towels, rouge, and the mirror, and 
then I think ydu have all. 

The art of staining the hair, an art well known now 
to the females of our own island, is attributed to the 
celebrated Medea of Corinth. From her time, black 
hair has been held in the highest esteem in the classic 
land. The black, languishing eyes of Medea secured 
no greater amount of admiration, than is still levied 
by “ the ,px-eyed,daughters of Greece.” Ox-eyed is 
a classic term, designed to express, I suppose, the 
size and languor of a beautiful eye. In this taste 
Greece and China are at issue; for., in the celestial 
empire a sjnall eye is^tlie perfection of beauty. 

L The use of rouge, and similar matters,- to heighten 
the charms of a woman’s fiice, is an ancient custom 
in Greece; of which fact the author of thr Iliad sup- 
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plies ample testimony. Penelope he* describes as 
weary of the importunities of her suitors, and in this 
state of mind she avows to Eurinoina her intention 
of granting them a a audience; when the latter re¬ 
plies; “ Go, th^n; buKfirst take the bath, and with 
proper colours impart to your countenance that bril¬ 
liancy, which your trouble*has defaced.”* Most 
justly is paiftt discountenanced by tfie wise and good. 
One WQuld wish a wife to be pious rather than fine, 
meek rather than dressy; to have benevol&ice in her 
eye, sweet temper on her brow, and bonour*in her 
bosom. Let woman’s modesty be the rouge of her 
cheek, and cheerfulness the ruby of her lip. 

“ And when Jehu was come to /ezreel, 3ezebel 
heard of it; and she painted her face, and tired her* 
head, and looked out at a window.”! We hence see 
how ancient is the usage. It appears from the testi¬ 
mony of Dr. Shaw, and of Dr. Russel, that what the 
Moorish women in Barbary, and the Turkish about 
Aleppo, now use for this purpose, is the powder of 
lead ore. The last-mentioned author has given so 
clear an account of the women’s manner of using it, 
that the reader cannot be displeased with seeing it in 
this place. “ Upon the principle of strengthening 
the sight, as well as an ornament, it is became a gene¬ 
ral practise among women to black the inside of their 
eyelids, by applying a powder called ismed. This 
is made of a substange called^also ispafiany, from the 
place it is brought freftn. It appears to be a rich lead 

ore, and is prepared by toasting it in a quince, apple, 

0 • 

* Odyv-r. book* xviii. f 2 Kings ix. 30. See iilsoJer. iv. 30. 
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.or truffle; then it r is levigated with oil of sweet al¬ 
monds on a marble stone. If intended to strengthen 
the eyes, they often ‘add flowers of olibanum or 
amber.” 

The devout Clemens of Alexandria mentions the 
painting of the eyes, as practised in his time by the 
Alexandrine females.* Pliny also names the same 
usage as prevalent in Rome.f Juvenal states it to 

have been practised even by the males:— 

* 

“ With sooty moisture one his eyebrow dyes, 

Anti with a bodkin paints his trembling cyes.”§ 

So, in fine, a short time before the seige of Jeru¬ 
salem'by the 'Romans, we find numerous men of 
detestable principles, practising the tinging of their 
eyes in that devoted city.y 

Solomon’s wife is arrayed “ in silk and purple 
but the Greeks are yet more fond of glitter than most 
of the .people farther east. The female attire of 
Greece is indeed encumbered with ornament; yet 
a Greek husband approves it all. I was once 
giving to a young Aegean warrior some serious 
counsels on the subject of auricular confession. In 
reply, he told me an anecdote, which I here subjoin, 
for twb reasons:—it exemplifies a Greek husband’s 
ondness of a dressy wife, and it casts a slight wash 
ox ridicule on that highly censurable and criminal 
thing, auricular confession. I do most seriously state 
my belief, that at the confessional more evil is 

t- •- 

t Nat. Hist. lib. xi. cap. 87. 

|| Joseph. De. Beb. Ifu. iv cap. 0. 


* P;r<i. lib. iii. cap. 2. 
| Sat. ii. line !);!. 
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learned than at a wake; and it is.precilely there that 
the hearts of both monk and secular # beco’me more 
wicked and wanton, than evert in the infectious pene¬ 
tralia of a convent. • There is truth in* this, or there 
is truth in nothing. 

“ Well,” said the young Greek, “ 1*11 tell thee a 
story about confession.” My reply was, “ say on 
and on he Vent as follows. “ There was a young 
fellow in our town, who went to confess ; and, said 
he to the priest, ‘ spiritual man, I am come*to confess.’ 
‘ Very well, kneel down.’ ‘You must know,’said 
the young man, ‘ that last night in passing a tailor's 
window, I saw a beautiful piece of stuff, and think¬ 
ing it would make a nice dress for my wife, I reached 
out my hand to take it away,—to steal it; but mind, I* 
did not take it, for I could not reach far enough.’ 
‘ No matter,’ said the priest, * you tried to get it, and 
that is all the same as though you had it.’, ‘ Is it so, 
old codger,’ thought the young fellow ; ‘ is it* all one 
to try to get a thing and really to get it ? come, 
that’s pretty good doctrine for me!’ Well, the abso¬ 
lution must be paid for, so the young fellow pulled out 
his purse, but before laying the money down on the 
table, he went round to the end next the dqpr. Lay¬ 
ing down the florin at his end of the table, the thanked 
the monk, and bid him good morning, feigning to go 
and yet remaining. ‘%Iy son,’ said the spiritual rtlan, 
‘ push the florin ove$, I caut reach if 1 ?’ # ‘No mat¬ 
ter,’ replied»the youn£ man, ‘ no matter at all; for, as 
you tried ^to get it, that’8 all the same as though you 
had it, you.kno<V.’ *So saying, he walked off witR the 
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florin in his hand, leaving the monk not a little cha¬ 
grined.” YeJ the monk was in the light;—the sin 
lay in the will. 

“ But,” said my informant, ‘Vthat is not all; I’ll 
tell thee another story. Oncohn a time a Greek sailor 
went to confers. Now Jason was an odd fish; so was 
the monk. I’ll give you their conversation. Monk. 
‘Ah! you old scoundrel! are you here a^ain? some 
crime as usual, no doubt. How many times have you 
sworn sinfie your last confession ?’—‘ Guess,’ replied 
Jason.' ‘ Tan times ?’—‘ Sail on.’ — ‘ Twenty ?’— 
‘.Sail on.’—‘ Thirty ?’—‘ Sail on; more canvass ; the 
ship lags.’—‘ Panagia bless us! fifty then ?’—‘ Sail 
on.’—‘ A hundred at a venture ?’ — ‘ Ho! sail on; 
shiver my timbers! at this rate you’ll never make 
your port.’—‘ Panagia! I don’t know what to guess 
—a thousand times ‘l have you sworn a thousand 
times'?’—‘.Cast anchor; that’s it, and a pretty long 
yarn if is. And now, spiritual man,’added Jason, 

‘ what penance?’—‘ It’s thy turn to guess now.’—‘ A 
visit to the holy well on -the hill ?’—‘ Sail on.’— 

‘Scourging?’—‘Sail on.’—‘Five dollars to repair 
Panagia’s altar?’—‘The ship lags.’—‘Must I pre¬ 
sent somecinarriage candles?’—‘ More canvass, Jason, 
you’ll never make your port.’---' Love your soul! I 
don’t know what to guess, or where you’ll send me, 

« t 

unless I’m to go to purgatory at once.’ — ‘ Cast 
anchor!’” . V J 

t a 

, So much for confession and confessers! I wish 
them better employment. There is mueh of iniquity 
and*'tyranny in the whole affair'. It’may,.sometimes 
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lead to a restitution of stolen property, *but does that 
result indemnify society for the endurance of this 
obtrusive system of ghostly espionage ,—a system so 
subversive of all # civil liberty, and so itiimical to all 
domestic security and peace '! 

Hut I must return from this digression'and conclude 
the chapter. 

To qualify this fondness for “ outward adorning 
and plaiting of the hairto tell the females of 
Greece that there is a more “ beautiful garrhent” than 
even Penelope wore ; to point their attention to, and 
fix their affections upon, the robes of ’righteousness, 
the “ wedding garment” of the gospel ; and to induce 
them to adorn themselves “ with a meek and quiet 
spirit, which in the sight of God is of great price 
such are some of the objects of a missionary who 
visits Greece. This land of elegant foftns and features 
must be content to range on the borders of barbarism, 
and “sit in the dust” of religious degradation* must 
continue to exhibit woman in domestic slavery, man 
bereft of humanizing companions, and youth untrained 
in knowledge and in piety,—so long as the females of 
Greece deck only the body, and leave the mind a 
wilderness. 
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SIGNS OP TI{E TIMES IN GREECE.—APPEAL ON EDUCATION—MODERN 
GREIpC PRONUNCIATION.—DEPARTURE FROM ATHENS.—EVILS OF 
PAPAL CONFESSIONALS.—ARRIVAL AT ELEUSIS.—REMARKS ON 
MYSTERIES.—MEGARA.—XERXES.—ARRIVE AT CORINTH—THE STA¬ 
DIUM.—PAUL’S ALLUSIONS TO T1IE OLYMPIC CONTESTS.—ORIGIN 
AND*' VICISSITUDES OP CORINTH.—AGIIIOS GEORGIOS.—NEMEAN 
RUINS.—CAVE OF THE N.LION—NAUPLIA:—SCENES AND PROCEED¬ 
INGS.—MYLOS—SCENE AT AOHIORYETIKO. 

There are mrtny indications that Greece is destined 
to rise from her ruins. The spirit of patriotism is 
one. ‘ Greeks arc, almost to a man, fully aware of 
the past glories of their land, and most sanguine in 
their anticipation of her future greatness. I was one 
day pensively surveying the ruins of Athens, when a 
man in the attire of a boor glided up to me. “ Sir,” 
said he, c “ these t are fine ruins.” “ They are so,” 
was my laconic reply. “ Yes,” he rejoined, with a 
to" e and an air of melancholy reminiscence, “ those 
who. made these things were mfcn, fjoav avfyes.” 
The term .he Vised, aippe?, is still applied in Gree.ce 
to brave and great men; anti I conceive that the 
scriptiye expression, “ thfcre were giants in those 
da$s,” imports the same idea. 
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The fact that Greece has now hpr newspapers, is a 
proof that intellect is not dormant. . In Hydra, 
when I was there, “ The Friend of Laws’’ was weekly 
issued from the press of that island. * At Athens, 
soon afterwards, appeared “ The Triptolemos,” “ The 
Soteer,” “The Sun,” “The Times,” arid “ The Mi¬ 
nerva.” The style of these papers was truly elegant, 
a mixture of*Dorie and Attic, with a felicitous juxta¬ 
position of terms, and combination of words, that 
might have done honour to the age of Xencfphon. 

The anxiety of Greece for education•, is another 
“ sign of the times.” When at Athens* I visited th^ 
schools of that celebrated city. One was a Hellenic 
Lyceum, of which Gcorgios Zouarios was principal. 
In the library I observed the old philosophers and 
poets of Greece, together with some works on eccle¬ 
siastical subjects. By two little incidents I felt vastly 
interested;—a black slave boy was reading riisop’s 
Fables, and the urchins of the lower class wefre de¬ 
clining the word vathrakos, a frog. In the chancel 
of this Lyceum 1 was constituted a “ Member of the 
Literary Society of Athensand to this day I care¬ 
fully preserve my inaugural ring and diploma. The 
latter is in elegant Greek,*ud the # former ^presents 
the owl, emblem at once of Athens and of wisdom. 
On my return to Malta, I received from the authori¬ 
ties of Athens a second diploma, constituting mg Sn 
cmTjoo7ro9, or Commissioner of the Athenian jSoeiety of 
Literati. By one of these, I think it was Psyllas, .1 
was furnished with the oflly fact that render^ at all 
questionabk.the hntiefuity of the actual sound of fhe 
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letter v. This* letter is now sounded, not as the Eng¬ 
lish u, but qs our ee in flee. Yet this gentleman 
owned himself puzzlctl by the fact, that the poor of 
and about A*thens sound it like our oo in moon, yet 
only in a few terms; thus rflrira, treepa, a hole, they 
pronounce trSopa, and for Keeriakee, Lord’s-day, they 
say Kooriakee. When 1 was in Athens, education 
was, after all, but at a Ioav ebb, for Greece was at 
war with Turkey; but it has already been stated, 
that now this city can boast of several most important 
schools, both missionary and others; while in all 
parts general education is rapidly progressing. Per¬ 
haps no nation in Europe exhibits a more ardent 
desire for knowledge; and if this feeling be pru¬ 
dently guided, piously cherished, and fully gratified, 
the sun of Greece will rise again. 

Anxiously alive to this subject, I ardently long to 
draw to kt such energies as British generosity can 
well slipply. With this view, I add an extract from 
an important and urgent document, put forth by the 
British and Foreign Schuol Society, who, next to 
missionaries, were the pioneers of education in the 
land of Solon:— 

“ No sooner had that arduous struggle commenced, which so ra- 

£ • 

pidly devastated the plains of Greece, than the sad condition of its 
ihabitants excited Christian sympathy, and called into existence 

• l 

various benevolent enterprises on their behalf. For many .years 
past, Christian iftssionaries have penetrated as far as the country 
has been accessible; an4 as fast a$ the tide of war has rolled 

y 

backward, they have scattered the seeds of intelligence and piety, 
trusting*in their Divine Master ior his effectual -blessing. Fully 
alive to the peculiar difficulties of their work, ther” agents of be- 
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nevolencc have invariably found it advisable to bend their energies 
mainly towards the instruction of the young; and the appeals 
they have made to British Christians for assistance in this depart¬ 
ment of their labour, have been both frequent and powerful. 

“Among the various institutions which have promptly answered 
these touching solicitations, the British and Foreign Sehool Society 
has occupied a conspicuous station. 

“ The attention of its committee was first drawn to that quarter 
by communications received from Corfu, inforifiiiig them that plans 
were maturing, under the patronage of the Government, for intro¬ 
ducing Ehimcntaryi Schools. Mr. Allen, the treasurer of the 
institution, soon after visited the east, and availed himself of every 
opportunity for diffusing a knowledge of the British system, and 
for promoting education throughout Greece and tlTe Ionian islands. 
His Excellency, Sir Frederick Adam, the Lord High Commis¬ 
sioner, warmly espoused the cause, and by his jawsonal attentions 
as well as by his correspondence with the society, evinced the 
deep interest he took in the moral improvement of the inhabitants, 
t order his patronage, several schools were immediately established, 
and in order to supply them with suitable lessons, it was resolved 
to translate those used by the society into modern Greek. A good 
translation of these valuable selections from the gospels and 
epistles, forming a compendium of the doctrines, facts, and duties 
of Scripture, was therefore prepared, and a large edition carefully 
printed. This volume, which is n(Jt quite so large as a Testament, 
has been extensively circulated, and is now generally introduced 
as a class-book into the Greek schools. Similar lessons were also 
printed on broad sheets for reading, spelling, and arithmetic; 
forming altogether a complete set Tor school* of ntutuli instruc¬ 
tion. 

“ On the return of Mr. Allen* a correspondence was opened 
between the secretary^and the Rev. J. Lowndes, of the London 
Missionary Society, then at Zante, but subsequently settled at 
Corfu. By his exertions, thq manual, detailing minutely the me¬ 
chanical operations of the system, was translated into modem 
Greek; and an edition of it, under the revision of Dr#Politi, 

a a 2 
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passed through the press. Through the efforts of this gentleman, 

who had acquired a knowledge of the plan of education while 

studying medicine in Paris?, several schools were formed in Santa 

Maura, Zante, and Cefalonia; and, in a letter to the secretary, 

he feelingly acknowleges the kind assistance he had received from 

the treasure! of the society.” 

€ 

The presses of Venice and of Trieste have done 
much injury to ‘the faith of Greece. Ttdemachus, the 
Life of Napoleon, and liollin’s Ancient History, are 
exceptions to the general fact, that to iTiterpolate useful 
books and give them to Greece crammed with popish 
nostrums, w T as at least one design of those presses.. 
It must, therefore, be an object with British mis¬ 
sionaries so tt edit school-books, and all their publi¬ 
cations, as to exert a counteracting influence. But 
above all, we must see to it that we supplant the 
trashy legends of ascetics with the plain, fresh, pure, 
saving truths of the gospel. 

In founding a good system of education, the Greek 
government not only paid marked respect to the 

plans of missionaries, approving ex cathedra , and by 
name, many of my own elementary publications, but 
wisely arranged its own schools into “ primary,” on 
the excellent system of mutual instruction; “ classi¬ 
cal,or t provincial academies; and a “ panepiste- 
mion,” or university, to teach grammar, French, 
geography, history, and other branches of science. 

Athens, as to literature, is the London of Greece. 
». * 

♦Addison, I think, was tlfc first authol that ever uged this term. It is 
now found through Europe, and even in Greece itself, from whose beautiftil 
tongue the word was coined,— xXatric. 
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One question among the Athenians, is the anti- 
quity of their actual mode of sounding Jthe letters of 
the alphabet. With men of considerable information 
I have occasionally discussed this point. “ After the 
entrance of the Romans into Greece, and on the es¬ 
tablishment of the Roman throne at Byzantium, the 
Attic pronunciation, dispersed through Thrace, was 
preserved entire and pure , both by the Byzantines 
and the pther Greeks, and has so continued to this 
day.” Such is the statement of a learneef modern 
Greek, Gregorios of Venice.* This, if is granted, 
is but a comfortable begging of the question; but to 
the very rational remarks of another, the reader 
will pay much higher regard. A Cretan, Simon 
Portios, treats with severest contempt the foreigners 
who affect to despise the actual sounds as a barbaric 
innovation. Portios was a learned *man, and, to 
own the truth, might be chagrined that th* English 
and others should fondly prefer their own clashing 
and baseless theories, to the established usage of an 
entire nation,—a usage, ds I can prove, and may 
live to do so, handed down from generation to gene¬ 
ration, j - 

Before me lie the notes df one cqpversatien I had 
with a Greek on this topic:— 

Missionary .—“ Do ^ou* think your country has 
preserved the classic sounds of your alphabet 1 ?” 


* In his 'Apxai0K. 'EXXjjv. tom. ii. p. 312. 

+ Rizo, Com* de Litterature Granquo Modenie, edit. Geneva, 1828. 1 
have by me a MS work.on tlijs subject, and wish some Maramfs wojtld 
order its publicf iR>n- 
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Greek. —Sir, J have scarcely a doubt of it.” 

Missionary .—“ We English certainly do wrong in 
pronouncing your living language, as though it were 
a dead one. We do not use the French so.” 

G .—“ .We are Hellenes—children of the classic 
Greeks.” 

M .—“ I have composed a defence of your pro¬ 
nunciation, tracing it to the purer ages, and hope to 
print it.” 

G .—May it be so!” 

M .—“ What do you conceive will be the result 
,of your nation’s present struggles to correct her lan¬ 
guage?” 

G .—■“ We shall have a mingled tongue; that is, 
a union of the Doric, iEolic, and Attic.” 

I gave this Greek a copy of Dr. Doddridge’s Rise 
and Progress 'in Italian, which he very well under¬ 
stood ; and soon after, a captain called and purchased 
of mfe two Italian New Testaments, which I sold at 
half a dollar each. 

At Athens I left nearly all the books and tracts 
that remained of the boxes I brought from Malta, 
and after taking leave of my kind hostess and other 
friends,.! left the city in company with an Italian 
gentlemaJn, the Chevalier Colegno, who was going 
my way across Peloponnesus, to join the siege of 
Fafrass, then vigorously defended by the Othomans. 
Among those of whom I took leave, was one I left to 
die. This was the amiable Count Santa Rosa, who, 
I thirjt, very soon after, paid the debt of nature and 
of sin, away from his struggling country and the 
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bosom of his friends. Of this estimable man, I find 
among my papers the following notice by an Ita¬ 
lian, now a physician in England, whose name it 
might not be prudent to subjoin. 

“ Count S;m Torre di Santa Rosa was a man, of great talent, 
education, and of noble character. Iji less critical times, he would 
have made one of the most excellent ministers. But when the 
question is that of to be, or not to be, when the whole of success 
depends upon energetic and prompt actions, delicacy and gentle¬ 
ness cease to be virtues; because, instead of becomhfg the source 
of common happiness, they hurl whole nations into min* It was 
thus that the gentleness of Lafayette caused th^ revolution of July 
• to be lost for the friends of liberal institutions, and the mildness 
and delicacy of Santa Rosa begot the ruin of the friends of Italian 
independence. 

“ Whilst Santa Rosa was preparing for war, wiui tne same* 
calmness as if he was at the head of a long-established govern¬ 
ment, the friends of despotism and the place-hunters were trying 
all means,to corrupt the army, to prevent the soldiers from 
joining their banners, and to check every where the tnergies of the 
Liberals. 

“ The junta of Turin was composed chiefly of weak, ignorant, 
and corrupted individuals. The ministry of the home department 
was intrusted to a kind of mountebank and place-hunter, a foolish, 
treacherous twaddler, called Ferdinando dal Fozzo, nick-named 
L’Avvocato Milanese, who, during the time that Santa Rosa was 
preparing for war, was endeavoui&ig to concoct, with^the Ambas¬ 
sador of Russia, Mocenigo, jilans subversive of the liberty 6f Italy. 
The few strong-minded among the Liberals, such as my excellent 
friend the noble poet Raving were consumed with indignation. JL 
renfained three days* in Turin. In my last interview with Santa 
Rosa, I told him; ‘ If vow do not throw off you£ moderation, open 
the Treasury, .and call the*people to itrms, you lose yourself and 
our cause fowever.’ * Friend,’answered he, ‘ I trust in the bravery 
of our troops, and iu the justice of our cause; I’ll send'you jvord 
of the result of our expedition by estatfette.’ ’’ 
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Alas! how many -estimable men have been em¬ 
broiled and have perished, in the vain efforts of Italy 
to shake off the disreputable yoke of her sacerdotal 
tyrants! This yoke, and that of monachism were bit¬ 
terly bemoaned by my travelling companion. “ Sir,” 
said he, in one part of our tour, “ I hate confession; 
to that I owe my first ideas of vice, through the im¬ 
pertinent, coarse, prying interrogations of my con¬ 
fessor : nor would my mother ever allpw my sister to 
confess, knowing but too well the corrupting influ¬ 
ence and perils of the papal confessional.” 
i* Having now no boxes, we had but one horse be¬ 
tween, us; which in fact belonged to Chevalier Co- 
legno, whose servant, a short, stiff, dark-mustachoed 
Greek,had another. We soon passed the gardens of the 
academy, now no longer the retreat of the sage, but 
the ollicinal of 'the husbandman, and thickly planted 
with olives. I first drank of the celebrated Cephisus, 
and then vaulted across its slow-moving waters. 
We walked for some time along the remnants of the 
“ sacred way,” passed the 'temple of Daphne on the 
road side, and that of Venus of Phyle, both in ruins, 
and soon arrived at Eleusis. 

This eity, once so celebrated, now scarcely a 
hamlet, Whs the grand theatre of those impure 
mysteries,” to which, &s, Macknight conceives, 
allusion is made by Paul in his epistle'to the Ephesians. 
As I stood.on the salt lake where these rites were so 

c i 

.long transacted, a Greek boor said to rife, on seeing 
me stoop to taste the water—■“ The sea'!” “ No,” I 
replied, “ it is not the sea; it is only ’Stilt water. 
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Whence does it come ?”•—“ That we don’t know,” 
was his reply. Here 1 gave the papas or priest, 
Nicholas, some catechisms and tracts, and begged he 
would carefully instruct the dear children of Eleusis. 
In thanking me* for the gift, he signified his assent 
to my request, by remarking laconically, “ it is my 
duty.” May all ministers feel so, for next to the 
pulpit the school is their fort. 

Of the salt springs 1 have named, on the surface 
of whose waters I noticed a wild duck, one was 
anciently consecrated to Ceres, the other to Proserpine, 
patrons of the notorious Eleusinian mysteries. None 
save the priests of the temple, of all whose # splen¬ 
dours I only saw a large and well wrought marble 
altar, had the right of fishing in those waters.* But 
of all the rude and tantalizing crowds who, in ancient 
times, used to divert themselves in foolish harle¬ 
quinades, behind the backs of all persons of dis¬ 
tinction who attended the Eleusinian mysteries, to 
commemorate a similar rude reception of Ceres by 
an old Greek dame of‘the name of Jambe; not 
one remained to annoy myself, f 

I have scarcely a doubt that the pompous, mystic, 
semi-pagan rites of the p&pal mass, originated in a 
very censurable imitation of the mysteries*of Eleusis. 
Nor is the fact, that tfye mass was not fully concocted 
for many hundred years after the apostolic age, any 
proof to the contrary^ for, the graduaf maturation of 

* See Auacharsis and the # authorities cited by the author. 

t Strabo; lib. ix. p. 400. Suidas in ri<pnpa. 
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this grievous innovation only shows, that in some 

cases corruption may be long in completing its work. 

« 

If the reader consult the learned Macknight’s 
Preface to the Epistle of Paul • to the Ephesians, or 
Bishop Warburton’s Divine Legation, he will not im¬ 
probably entertain a like sentiment. 

After a tedious walk of fourteen miles, and riding 

* I 

six, we came at night to Mcgara. This name the 
English, with a noble contempt of accents, pronounce 
Megara, but by the present, as by the ancient natives, 
it is sounded Megara, the accent being laid on the 
first syllable, precisely as the ancient Greeks wrote 
the wgrd. Of this very ancient town, standing over 
the high coasts of the waters of Salamis, 1 saw no 
remains but the walls. Its actual inhabitants were 
stated to me at about 3000; yet in all the town there 
was not a single school! I staid at the residence of 
AnagnosteS Economopoulos, whose wife kindly lodged 
me, that is, provided me my meals, and allowed me 
at night to spread my mattress on the floor. It was 
thus I uniformly slept in tny travels; and this had 
been luxury itself, but that I was literally devoured 
with vermin,—in plain English, with lice, during my 
entire journey in the Morea. These disgusting 
creatures had secured a lodgment in my linen, and 
* the world I could not free myself from their 
presence, unless I had burned all my wardrobe. * 

With my kind hostess I left some books, and pro¬ 
mised more. Her children, 1 hope, have gleaned 
good fsom them. The poor thing was lamenting 
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the absence of her husband,, who was engaged in 
the war with Turkey. A neighbouring woman came 
in, told me her daughter was sick, and requested a 
small pittance of toa and sugar as a medicine. In 
Greece, as in Italy, tea is taken as a sudorific. 

On our way from Athens to IVtegjfra, we passed 
the very spot where Xerxes stood, to witness the 
discomfiture of his myriads, in the celebrated action 
fought k here between the Greeks and Persians. But 
in all this region not a soul did I see, to the best of 
my recollection. “ Where is the disputer of this 
world T Where were now the proud host of Xerxest 
I asked where, and echo responded “ where.'” Such 
is the glory of man. Such is the fate of conquerors. 
But here I was myself a victim; for on this spot, 
where Xerxes lost his army , I lost my coat; but who 
stole it 1 never knew to this day; nftr will the pen of 
Clio record my loss, though to me, perhaps, as 
touching as that of Xerxes to the Persian. * 

From Megara we set off at daylight for Corinth. 
On the road we skirted the Corinthian gulf: a most 
delightful walk. At the head of the waters we 
occasionally obtained, as we turned a projecting 
angle of the coast, a splendid viqw of the towering 
citadel, high in the arr, yet black and frowning. We 
crossed the isthmus of Corinth about noon. This, 
could one fail torecollect, was the site of some of those 
celebrated “ games”*so often alluded \o by St. Paul. 
In his epfetle to Iimothy is a most elegant aiyl 
endearing* reference to 'these agonistical contests of 
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the ancient Greeks,: ‘‘ I have fought a good fight; 
I have finished my course; I have kept the faith ; 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of right¬ 
eousness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, will give 
r unto me at that day.” The “ course, «or stadium, was 
now mapped hut,at my feet. Around this stadium 
thousands used to congregate, to witness the dexte¬ 
rity of the wrestler, the velocity of the racer, or the 
genius of the poet; and the PpuflevTal^oY judges sat 
hard by, to award the prize to victors. How inte¬ 
resting is the allusion made to these facts by Paul, 
is. addressing the infant church of Christ: “ Where¬ 
fore, seeing that we also”—not the agonistical can¬ 
didates, but we professors—“ are encompassed about 
with so great a cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside 
every weight”—that might encumber us in our course 
—•“ and run with patience the race set before us." 
In another* place this learned and zealous apostle 
addresses the very men, who in other ages assembled 
where my feet now stood, in beautiful allusion to 
these Isthmian contests: So run that ye may 

obtain”—obtain the crown of glory. 

Such a ruin did Corinth, the once opulent, the 
splendid, £he populous CMrinth, now present, that I 
actually slefpt in a mere shed. I* saw camels browsing 
i ;e long, lank, x'ank grass, *that grew in lower rooms 
of hbuses once tenanted by human beings, and clam¬ 
bering over ,tW half-ruined walls, to graze in another 
apartment, after devouring the vernal luxuries of a 

* 1 Cor. ix. 21. 
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previous chamber. All along tjie.road,In the vicinity 
of Corinth, 1 marked the bones of <;amels, horses 
and men, both Turk and Greek, bleaching on the 
adjacent plainsfo* here had occurred one of the 
most appalling .battles, that originated iu the Greek 
revolution. 

In surveying the ruins of Corinth, 1 was accompa¬ 
nied by a stupid priest, a miserable cicerone , but a yet 
more ipiserable guide of souls. I gave away thirty 
Greek catechisms and some tracts, which were uni¬ 
formly received with respectful thanks. • When l told 
my guide that, as a minister of Christ, it behove^ 
him to teach the young, having a fearful account 
to render to God at last; his cool reply, as we stood 
beneath the ruins of the temple of Jove, or of the' 
Sun, was “ thou art a steward.” What the poor man 
meant is still a problem. The term steward” is the 
official name of a superior priest; and *perhaps he 
designed to intimate, that I was officiously ahd gra¬ 
tuitously assuming the authority of an economos. 

When at Corinth, I learned that its actual inhabi¬ 
tants did not surpass four hundred persons, male and 
female. What a contrast to its classic story! Co¬ 
rinth is said to have been’built by Sisyphus, grand¬ 
father of Ulysses, about the* age of •David and 
Solomon. The site of this city, between two gulfs, 
that of Lepanto and that of Corinth, rendered .it ex¬ 
tremely rich as a commercial entrepot., As I stood 
on the isthtnus, with*the site of the Cenchrea on.tl^e 
eastern gulf, and that eff Lecheum on the .western, 
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I distinctly saw thq. tvyo gulfs by an oblique glance, 
without a chapge of position; nor did they seem be¬ 
yond half or a quarter'of a mile asunder, though in 
fact, not less than ten miles of land lay between 
them. The,ancient riches of Corinth.produced pride, 
luxury, and extreme lewdness; and as, in Malta, 
“ una Siciliana ” is tantamount to a female of base 
conduct, so anciently the term Kopiv^ia^hiv, to act as 
at Corinth, was equivalent to the grossest of ,terms. 
Venus, the favourite goddess of Corinth, had a tem¬ 
ple here, which, in fact, was no other than a brothel. 
In a state of moral feeling so degrading, as to retain 
a thousand prostitutes in a public fane, one discerns 
the utmost need of that holy gospel, here planted by 
the instrumentality of Paul. 

About a. m. 3724, this city acceded to the Achaean 
confederacy. Highly provoked with the Corinthians 
for insulting the Roman ambassadors, who, after the 
conquest of Greece, had ordered the dissolution of 
that league; Mummius the consul, in the year of the 
world 3858, took their city, and burnt it to ashes. 
The multitude of statues of different metals, melted 
and run together in the conflagration, composed the 
Corinthian brass, which Was reckoned more precious 
than gold.** About forty-six years before Christ, 
t orinth was rebuilt by Julius Caesar, and peopled 
with a Roman colony. It quickly became the finest 
city of Greece/ 

t About a. d. 52, Paul preached here eighteen 
months, with great success, and amidst no small 
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persecution from the Jews, and planted a Christian 
church here, which has continued, more or 'less, till 
the present time. 

About tire year 26$ of the Christian era, the Heruli 
burnt Corinth to # ashes. In 525 it was again almost 
entirely ruined by an earthquake. .About 118^ 
lioger, king of Sicily, took and plundered it. It sub¬ 
sequently fell into the hands of the ’fiery Othomans, 
under whose withering government this hapless 
city remained fill 1821, which was three ye^ars before 
the visit 1 am now recording. 

We left Corinth in a shower for A^hios Georgius^ 
or, as pronounced in Greece, Ai/ios Yeoryios. Early 
in the day we passed the ruins of Cltone, of’which 
ancient city I could discern nothing but some mis¬ 
shapen walls, that indicated the boundaries of this 
once busy scene. Thence we advaticed to a ruin 
and to d locality still more touching,— -JVemea, of 
which there only now remains a ruin of the temple 
of Jove, and even of this celebrated fane, three 
columns only retain an erect position; the rest, in 
drums of marble, with broken pedestals, friezes and 
other blocks, lie a magnificent spectacle around the 
bases of these columns. 

Yet Nemea was once a noble* city, crowded with 
human beings, all now piist into the invisible state. 

. Ttys city, this vpry locality on which I now staod* 
was one of the four sij.es of the famous* Olympic con¬ 
tests, celebrated evefy .three • years, in honour,of 
Jove. Paiisanias states,»that at the Nemean games 
the Argjvcs presided*, and that the only prize w&s a 
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crown. To this ci;own allusion is made by St. Paul : 
“ Now they contend for a corruptible crown, we for 
an incorruptible.” Corruptible or lading indeed it 
was, for it was often of laurel or ..parsley.* Soon after 
quitting thp temple, our eyes fell on, a most interest¬ 
ing object,—the cave of the Nemean lion. But the 
lion was turned into a lamb, for 1 saw inside this 
celebrated cavern a poor Greek shepherd and his 
flock. The destruction of this furious lion was the 
first labour of Hercules. The brute infested the 
Nemean woods between Philus and Cleone, and 
perpetrated appalling deeds. Hercules, it is said, 
attacked the lion both with his club and with arrows, 
but in vain sought the death of an invulnerable foe. 
He at length strangled his furious enemy, tore him 
to pieces with his brawny hands, and wore his skin 
as a triumphant memorial of the victory. It is at 
least supposable, that the Hercules of Grecian my¬ 
thology is but a caricature of Sampson in the inspired 
record. 

On reaching Aghios Georgius, we were compelled 
to wander about in the cold for some time, ere any 
one would receive us. The reason was found in the 
conduct pf the Greek soldiers of the revolution. 
At last we< entered a family, and observing the poor 
children crying for fear, I .said some kind things to 
thesp and succeeded in pacifying all, parties. After 
supper, we lay'-down on the floor as usual; but during 
the night I was compelled to get up, as the rain and 
hail, for a full hour, came down upon my head through 

* Pdusanias, lib. ii. rap. 15. 
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the roof of our fragile abode. 1 fyere lfeft some cate¬ 
chisms with the family, for themselves and others, 
and some tracts for the village‘papas. 

Next day, after walking fifteen miles in rain and 
high harassing v;ind, we reached Napoli dj. Romania, 
about six miles from Argos. Having* had to paGSf 
the tomb of Agamemnon, we intended to breakfast 
in this ancicfit receptacle of the aslles of “ the king 
of mcn^” but failed to recognise it. Here I found 
a Mr. Masson from Scotland, sent out, 1 think, as a 
pioneer of education, by some noble-minded ladies of 
North Britain. Mr. M. seemed an estimable maij 
of talent, and was precisely the best Grecian of any 
man I have known from England. * i have an im¬ 
pression that Masson is yet in Greece; and that he 
holds the post of a judge under the existing govern¬ 
ment. Here 1 also found Captain Hesketh, ill of 
the endemic that had just cut off so many in this 
town, together with my excellent friend Dr. Howe, 
from America. With the latter gentleman I took up 
my abode, while prosecuting a few enquiries. 

Napoli di Romania is the ancient Nauplia, a name 
which, since Grecian independence was established, 
has been resumed. This t«wn of Argolis i$ perched 
on the margin of the,Aegean s<!a, and has even in 
vaded the dominions of. Neptune. It was built 
during the regiipe of *the Venetians. Its low situ¬ 
ation is unfavourable to health. Hentfc the endemic 
of which 1-have spoken, and hence the transfer,of 
the court from Nauplia to Athens in 1834. High 
over the,town, rises ftie almost impregnable fortfess 

H II 
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of Palainid£E,‘’constructed by the Venetians. From 
the position of Nauplia iri respect to the rest of Greece, 
this place may be styled the Gibraltar of the Aegean 
sea. From the latter the vie\tf of Nauplia is finely 
pieturesqug, especially in the fairer state of the vernal 
Xfcme of Greece; but he who would preserve the 
dear illusion, is advised not to step into the town. 
The houses inc'line to ruin; the street's are narrow 
and filthy; and therefore the habits of the people 
cannot much assimilate with purity and decorum. 
A modem Hercules might cleanse the streets; but 
,what shall brush away the ungenial miasma, exhaling 
from the adjacent marshes? 

With my friend Masson, 1 spent some hours in 
conference on the state and wants of Greece, and 
after my return to Malta 1 sent up to him, still at 
Nauplia, a large box of the Greek Pilgrim’s Pro¬ 
gress, with other books for circulation. I also paid 
my respects to Prince Mavrocordatos, now at the 
head of affairs. He was meditating an attack on 
Patrass. We had much conversation, surrounded by 
his suite of attendants armed to the teeth. The 
prince had his arm in a sling, having been wounded; 
but to ipe it was sh re wily remarked that this sling 
was a metre feint, to postpone . or put aside altogether 
the unwelcome day of battle. Prince Mavrocordatos, 
or ^Black-heart, as the term imports, received me jrerv 
politely, and'Appointed a soldier to protect me through 
the rest of Greece. 

One day a number of p»or fellows* who had been 
wbunded in battle, came into bur apartment to have 
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their wounds dressed by Dr. ffq,we. 'One had lost 
two fingers; a second had a ball wouijd in This arm; 
another had received a ball through his leg; and of 
another the heel had been partly shot away in a 
briilotte. The.poor fellow with a shattered hand 
could hardly refrain from tears, as Dr« Howe rocl^fi 
his wrist to prevent indurition, and said with a 
touching appeal, “ see what the war has done for us!” 

In company with some friends, I passed^round the 
fort of Palamidae to the adjacent plain near Tyrins, 
to inspect the locality of a recent battle. I saw 
enough to justify the imprecation of the Psalmist, 
—“ scatter thou the nations that delight in war.” 
Here I beheld the skeletons of Turks and of txreeks 
slumbering together, neither oppressing noroppressed* 
One head had the hair still fresh upon the scalp, and 
one body I saw almost entire. The clothes lay 
beneath the body, but whether these humbled re¬ 
mains belonged to male or female, prince or peasant, 
could not be determined. It lay among some nettles 
and a heap of stones. A‘friend of Dr. Howe having 
requested him, in a letter from America, to send him 
a supply of good human teeth, the doctor drew those 
of different heads that appeared in our path. It is 
probable, therefore, that some‘of our transatlantic 
friends are masticating their food, with the teeth of 
Turks and of Greeks slain in the land of Heyrpoc- 
rates. 

Duringnny stay a£ Nauplia* I was invited to dine 
with an officer of the Gteek army, holding £he rank 
of coloawl. Very shortly before my arrival, a Greek 

H H 2 
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had set up ah eating house on the plan of those of 
Paris; but tip; whole fabric was a mere burlesque on 
its splendid prototypes, though highly commendable 
as the first attempt of the kind, I believe, ever made 
in Greece., Of this establishment I, leave the reader 
Inform his judgment from one: little incident. A bill 
of fare having, to my utter astonishment, been placed, 
in our hands, I observed that the names'of the dishes 
were all written in Greek. As I ran my eye down 
these names, it fell upon an English dish, “ pm-itrjQ, 
rps-peef,” meaning roast beef. We called for roast 
beef: “ very well," replied mine host of Nauplia. 
We waited rather impatiently about a quarter of an 
hour. ‘ “ Are they slaughtering the beef'?—are they 
marketing'?” At length in comes the Greek with 
the roast beef; and what does the reader think it 
was ‘?—a dish "of tough harrieoed mutton or goat, 
I know not which. Yet one may not wonder at a 
Greek’s notion of roast beef; for even in France, if 
this dish is ordered, one sometimes hears the question, 
“ Monsieur, voulez vous * ros-bef d’agneau, ou de 
mouton V —will you have roast beef of lamb, or of 
mutton ‘? 

In company with Mw Millar, a pious but some¬ 
what'singular native of Vermont in America, and 
with old Baba Chronis, my Greek soldier, I set out 
1'rora, Nauplia for Tripolitsa. We,had to cross the 
gulf to Myloft This we did, but had no sooner 
landed, than I made the terrific discovery that I had 
left my box at Nauplia, containing -all tny money 
rlraton for books, together with bther things- of value. 
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While Baba Clironis returned for this, I occupied 
myself in distributing tracts, and conversing with a 
croud of palikaris or Greek guerillas located here. 
Soon after I left Mylos, there was a hot skirmish 
with the Turks.* Many of the soldiers were refused 
tracts, as my .supply was now very.snfall. All that 
long day I waited for the appearance of my box, and 
at night lay down with a heavy heart, under the 
impression thaj Baba had got the box and piled with 
it. Next morning Millar and myself often threw a 
longing glance over the gulf, but no^ Baba, and no 
• tidings. At length, at ten a.m. to our inexpressible 
joy he crossed the channel, and delivered me tip: box 
with every thing secure. When Mr. Millar first saw 
old Chronis, he clapped his hands and capered just 
like a savage, whose scanty vocabulary cannot supply 
terms to signify his joy. These amu*sing harlequin¬ 
ades, added to his most bizar mixture of c*ostume,— 
blue American trousers, small red Greek cap,* suliot 
capote and arms,—were a scene for Hogarth. 

Before quitting the vicinity of Nauplia, let me re¬ 
mark that here, or at Epidaurus, would be a good 
field for a devoted missionary. Epidaurus, Kranithee, 
Thramalee, and many other^owns and villages Jie in 
the vicinity. If a missionary made either Nauplia 
or Epidaurus the centyc,* he would have a circle, 
uwtmd him peopled by immortals much in want of 
the gospel and of education. 

Leaving Stylos, with tmr mattresses and other ef-* 
ects across a shaggy ^Peloponnesian nag, we arrived 
at /If/hiiJltfetikn soon after sunset, but met a most 
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inhospitable reception. Few know the heart of a 
stranger. Our soldier at length proceeded to break 
open a cottage-door. The woman within scolded, 
and I saw there was need of wisdoip. Advancing to 
the door, I -spoke kindly to her, calmly depicting our 
case and wants; .and old Chronis now laid aside the 
janizary, and put in requisition all the kindest words 
and phrases his vocabulary could furnish. Two very 
soothing phrases in modern Greek art;, fitniafjLov and 
■frvxw ov i literally, “ my eyes,” “ my soul,” but tan¬ 
tamount to, nSy love. These, old Baba plied with more 
policy than affection; and when I added that I 
would, pay for refreshment, the reluctant door flew 
open, and we had a supper of onions, cheese, and 
butter stewed in a little water. After this, fagged 
and drowsy, we all lay down in our clothes and arms, 
and slept the night out. 

Can I Blame the tenant of this mud cottage %— 
Plung&d as Greece now was in all the calamities of 
war, the numerous unpaid guerillas foraged at plea¬ 
sure, and spared neither property nor honour. For a 
long time after we had seated ourselves upon the 
ground of this abode, not a female appeared save the 
mother; r -for no .reputation was safe, and mothers 
even disgfiised the beauty of ‘their daughters in dis¬ 
gusting rags and filth, to aid their escape. But when 
thevfemales, hidden in very holes acid comers, hoe ’* 1 
the conversation of a missionary, they crawled steal¬ 
thily from their retreats, and even sat with us by the 
fire, wjiich, as in all the pdbrer dwellings' of Greece, 
was on the floor in the centre of the house* «* 
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At this stage I find in my mpiryoranda a note, that 
a missionary tour from this place to Olympia, taking 
in all the adjacent towns and Villages by a series of 
detours, might p^'ova highly useful. In this idea, a 
subsequent visits precisely upon this route, by the 
Rev. Messrs. Smith and Anderson,, hfts sufficient#^ 
confirmed me. But, as they did not visit any places 
out of the direct line of route, the detours I planned 
may yet be mg.de, and often repeated witfya blessed 
result. The position of Mr. Lowndes at Corfu, an 
island off the Albanian coast, is not at all unpro- 
pitious to such an object, as often as time and circuro* 
stances may permit. Whoever makes this tour, must 
go amply furnished with copies of the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures, and other useful books, together with a good* 
assortment of well-written tracts. Let him every 
night solicit shelter in some cottage,* and spend the 
evening with the family in holy converse. *IIis mules 
or horses will carry his books in boxes, and he may 
walk by the side, occasionally mounting the one most 
lightly laden, when “ weary with his journey.” Du¬ 
ring my own travels in Greece, I had in my pocket 
a small leathern cup, compressible like an opera-hat, 
which I used to dip into 'Stream s # and risers as I 
passed along, and thus “ drank of the breok l$y the 
way.” 



CHAPTER XXVIII., 

ARRIVAL AH' TRIPOLITSA.—DESCRIPTION OF TUFA I.OCALITV.—TEGEA 
AND MANT1NEA,—ELIO IDLE AS A MISSIONARY STATION.—A REN¬ 
COUNTER—1WM1T8ANA.-ITS SCHOOL.— ERYMANTHUS.— ACH.UA. 
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—REACH ZAKYNTHOS.—LORD BYRON.-RETURN TO MALTA. 

Bidding a kind adieu to the friendly cottagers, we 
once more set dut, and after about nine hours’ travel, 
entered tlib large and populous town of Tripolitsa. 
To thfe eparchos of this place I had a letter. This 
gentleman politely assigned me quarters in a private 
house: the owner, however, made many and angry 
demurs, which rendered the commencement of our 
acquaintance very unsocial and annoying. But the 
moment h stated that whatever he provided for my¬ 
self and friends should be honourably paid for, his 
manner suddenly changed to the extreme of obsequi¬ 
ousness. “Come in, sir; come in !”j he bawled; acA 
rushing to the^estia, or fire-place, he brushed away 
Jhe previous tenants, 'With all the bustle and import¬ 
ance o^ a bashaw. 

f learned from the governor of Tripolitsa, that 
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though, at the commencement pf tfie w&r, its inhabit¬ 
ants had amounted to about 30,000, tfxere were not 
at this time half that number These were all 
Greeks; but previously this capital of the Greece 
of the Othomans was peopled almost entirely by 
Turks, and these the richest of the .land. Jujjji prfOV 
to my arrival, the Greeks had possessed themselves 
of Tripolitsa, and had, according to some of the es¬ 
timates I heard, put to death about 30,0J)0 Turks, 
even roasting some of them alive. The governor in¬ 
formed me, that in this town there was even now one 
Lancastrian school and one Hellenic or high school,; 
but of books they were almost destitute. The former 
was for four hundred children, and in the latter were 
taught Herodotus, Xenophon,and Tliucidides In fact,* 
it was uniformly to me a sort of moral phenomenon 
to observe, that on one day, the poof Greeks of the 
numerous towns would be fighting the M&slems, and 
the next building a school. 

The name Tripolitsa, formed during the Venetian 
regime, is coined from two words which mean “ three 
cities;” because here stood, in ancient times, the 
celebrated cities of Tegea, Mantinea, and Polantis. 
This Othoman capital stands midway between Argolis 
and Elis, for here I see Cornelius Nepos locates the 
cities I have just named.* It is properly in Arcadia, 
&>« genial, rural* poet-sung Arcadia. Yet the large 
and splendid plain on-which the town Stands, is often 
covered with a dense*snow, thbugh the genuine Ar¬ 
cadian crook is seen in the hands of the shepherds. 
In January the streams are often frozen, and*the 
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plain is so thickly clad in snow, as not to admit the 
appearance of its undulations or its smaller shrubs, to 
break the uniformity' of the chilly scene. When I 
was there, this “ venial clime” was very cold; nor is 
it infrequent that the thermometer, ranges, in the 
Wnths of December to February, between 17 and 
20 of Farenheit. It is not improbable that this 
Arcadian plain rises two thousand fee’t above the 
level of the sea; yet in the vicinity are mountains 
still more elevated and precipitous. Arcadia is one 
of the seven districts into which Peloponnesus was 
divided by the Othomans. The other six were 
Corinthia, Sicyonia, Achaia, Elis or Argolis, Laco¬ 
nia and Messenia. llut by the present government 
a new arrangement has made some changes of im¬ 
portance. The climate of Tripolitsa is pure and 
bracing; the town is not inelegantly built, and has a 
wall about iten feet high, formidable only to such bel- 
ligerants as Turks and Greeks. Yet to take the 
town, internal treason seconded the arms of about 
20,000 Greek palikaris or guerillas. 

In the vicinity of Tripolitsa, one may even yet trace 
some remains of Mantinea and Tegea; but to feel 
the full fyrce of the acttal desolation of these now 
almost invisible cities, memory calls back their an¬ 
cient glories. Yes, here, qd the very spot where I 
riow^in vain look for Tegea, and oqly discern, even 
of Mantinea, the dilapidated walls, about eight feet 
thick, and* not above * three „in' height, with the ap¬ 
pearance of marshy, sedgyiland within;—yes, here, 
where i cannot meet a single human being,,;— here. 
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two thousand years ago, stood tjie,spleriflid, bustling, 
haughty children of Pelops, warm in ljfe and proud 
in arms. Tegea was erst one the principal cities 
of Peloponnesus, and.her inhabitants obtained signal 
honours—such as war can accord—in tlje battle of 
Platea; nor less so in their conflict with imj^iMS 
Lacedemon, and her haughty rival Mantinea. Tegea 
and Mantinea were often at war; * rivals and foes, 
they divided Greece into factions. In the w^r against 
Persia, the inhabitants of this very Mantinea disputed 
with Athens the command of one of the* wings of the 
Greek army.* Such they were , but now —oh! wherg 
are even their tombs V and where the Thebans, and 
Spartans, and Athenians, who once fought and fell 
where I now stand 

A place so large, so central to all the province of 
Arcadia as is Tripolitsa, becomes digible as a mis¬ 
sionary p*ost. Here the gospel messenger may preach 
amidst a large population ; promote the education of 
the young ; and pay frequent visits to the towns and 
villages of Arcadia;—Demitsana, the ancient Ery- 
manthus, Langathia, Thara, Carytena, Leondari, 
Paulitza, Anthritsana, and numerous smaller local¬ 
ities, all within a circle of e» great extentand if he 
singled out as head quarters tile populous town of 
Demitsana, the centr e town of Arcadia, the radius of 
Jjbis circle woulcl not much exceed'forty miles. 

Here, as in other, parts of Greece? provisions are 
remarkably cheap: Beef in Peloponnesus* is scarce, 
but muttoh and lamb areq>lentiful, at about two-pence 

* 'JliqP-'kUdes, fib. v. cap. 62; Herod, lib. is. cap. 26 and 28. 
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per pound. Lamb i§, in all parts of Greece, used 
when very young, and is exquisitely tender and palat¬ 
able. Goat’s-flesh is very generally eaten, and when 
slaughtered young, is equal te lajnb. The kid is 
much spoken of in the Old Testament as an article 
oF'feyl. The 1 loaf, weighing two pounds and a quar¬ 
ter, costs three-pence. Wine is generally two-pence 
per bottle. Eggs sell at two or three-pence per 
dozen, anjl fruit is abundant and chpap. potatoes 
are not much in cultivation, but the want is not felt, 
as the staff of life is cheap. 

. On quitting Tripolitsa, our route lay all day 
among mountains, and the snow fell most of the 
way. Just after entering the mountain defile north 
'of Tripolitsa, both myself and companions fully an¬ 
ticipated death on the battle-field of Theban warriors. 
The facts are briefly these:—Our muleteer was a 
churlish mhn, and had, all the way from Tripolitsa, 
exhibited a very refractory spirit. I rebuked him, 
and in so doing, unwisely styled the poor man a 
Turk and a barbarian. Fof this Mr. Millar very pro¬ 
perly remonstrated with me, reminding me that I was 
among the men who had just put to death 30,000 
Othoman?, The, muleteer refused to come on. 
“ Then,” sSid I, “ I will drive on without youand 
so I did, hoping he might soon follow, as the mule 
was his own. I soon perceived that my mule was'ie 
company with 'bbout half a dozen others, so that we 
fprmed a respectable" cavalcade, or rathe’r mulade. 
These, ^.s I subsequently learned, were laden with 
powder and ball, and were on the way tfr’join the 
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siege of Patrass, to the right of our roifte, yet bound 
for some lime on the same. 

So on we drove alone, but 'h&l scarcely entered 
the gorge or defile of. the mountains north of Tripo- 
litsa, when we s*iw our muleteer running; after us at 
the top of his speed, accompanied, by four oy 
other men, all bristling in arms. The mountifm-pass 
we were noV in, is, 1 believe, formed by a double 
range of mountains, the more remote chain rising 
higher than that near the town. Here it was, or 
close by, that Epaminondas fell, and hejre, it Seemed 
probable, my own bones were destined to find theij 
last resting place, close to the eminence where the 
Athenian infantry anciently took up their position, 
while the Theban bands were stretched along the’ 
adjacent plain. 

The moment old Baba Chronis saw these armed 
men approaching, he looked thoughtfully* at us, and 
then, without uttering a syllable, sat down *on the 
ground, and rammed a second ball into his pistol. 
My worthy friend Millar turning to me said, “ I told 
you what we might expect; you forgot, when you 
reproved that churl, that this is a land of blood, that 
in this very place 30,000 Turks have so lately bled.” 
The force of.this remark I felt. • “ Well,3 I replied, 
u at all events let us show heart: your arms are all 
got. round behind ^ou, under your capote ; bring tjvem 
in front, that the men.may see we are aot unarmed.” 
So saying,-I arranged njy own* little empty pistols in 
the most fofmidable manner I could, and thus exposed, 
for I had*»o other weapon, we stood and awaited "the 
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onslaught. If a sjleijt prayer ascended to the ear of 
the God of armies, what could more beseem a ra¬ 
tional and accountable being? At length our for¬ 
midable foe came up, at a running pace still, and now 
came the crisis of our fate. Though expecting an 
I feigned an air of complete self-possession 
and genuine nonchalance, and, addressing the fore¬ 
most, whom we now suspected to be the ‘drivers of the 
sumpter r mules going to Patrass, “come my good 
men,” I cried, “ what a time you’ve been! It is now 
late in the day, and we have several hours’ travel to 
.Demitsana, chiefly among mountains.” To this' 
speech not one of them replied a syllable, but running 
past us, as they had done to us, they all commenced 
a bastinade upon the mules, drove them forward and 
began singing! We felt like Hercules after the 
death of the Nemean lion. It seems the poor men 
intended ils no harm. Yet our own muleteer all this 
day showed himself so ill-grained, so obstinately un¬ 
kind, that when we reached Demitsana at night-foil, 
or next morning, I discharged him and took two 
fresh mules in place of his. 

At Demitsana I found one public school, conducted 
by the secretary of Cdocotrones. I visited it, and 
also inspected the school library. I think there were 
not less than about 200 volumes, including the old 
Greek historians, poets and sages.„ This gentleman 
pointed my attention to Pausanias, and candidly 
.balanced the evidence for aad against the notion, that 
the ve^y locality where we-now stood-ls the Eryman- 
fhus of the ancients. “ But,” said he, cypress 
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mentioned by Pausanias is no longer visible.” I 
think he stated their having recently found tfie statue 
of a beast, as an evidence that Demitsana is the 
place where Herculgs slew the wild boar. I was 
delighted to fiiyl the school and the library, but 
grieved at one piece of information.^ Sir,” sa^-afy 
worthy guide, “ when Tripolitsa was attached, we 
were short c?f paper for cartridges, and so tore tip a 
great portion of this library, to obtain the^material.” 
Close by the town rolls a rapid river. “ This,” said 
he, “we call the Erymanthus.”—“ Indeed!”*said I, 
“ that is evidence enough surely; yef stay, have thp 
people hereabout always so called it V —“ No, sir,” 
was his candid reply; “ we read Pa&sanias’ account 
of Erymanthus, and seeing so many reasons in favour 
of this place, we renamed the river.” I think, how¬ 
ever, that here runs the genuine Erymanthus, for 
the stream has banks appallingly sterile, and bluff 
and high, and it struck me that the term Erymanthus 
is derived from ercmos anthon, barren of flowers. 

We were now in the province of Achaia, whence the 
name Achaei, so often used by the father of poets. 
Here, in St. Paul’s time, Gallio was the Roman 
deputy; and though there were many Galljos, “ who 
cared for none of these things,” yet the gaace of God 
so accompanied the proclamation of truth by that 
, blessed apostle, ^that many churches were planted in 
Achaia in that early age.* The city of Corinth 
being comprehended"in,, this division of Greece^ we 
find the epistle to that church addressed, “ unto the 


See Acts xviii. 
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church of G&d which is at Corinth, with all the 
saints who arp in all Achaia.” To the next verse, a 
missionary now traversing these parts most cordially 
assents, in his ardent wishes to bring back to this 
land the gospel of St. Paul; “ Grace be to you, and 
pt&S^jFrom God our Father, and from the Lord Jesus 
Christ.^ In this locality anciently stood “ the house 
of Stephanas, the first fruits of Achaia, who had 
given themselves to the ministry of the saintsand 
to comfort Paul in his bonds, this same Stephanas, 
with Fortunatus and Achaicus,—the former perhaps a 
Roman,—were sent from this land on an errand of' 
mercy, and “made glad” the heart of a suffering 
saint of God.*' 

Under the Turks Achaia was called Livathia ; but 
that term will gradually sink to oblivion. It signi¬ 
fies fields. The name Achaia was very early given to 
all Peloponnesus, when Ached was tantamount to 
Greeks. This division of Greece comprises several 
important localities. First there is Patrass, to which 
our muleteers were now* conveying a supply of 
powder and ball. This town lies on the north-east 
coast of Peloponnesus, as we near the gulf of Lepanto 
from the ( south. It is tbe principal commercial city 
of Afchaia* and very ancient. . Its trade is very con¬ 
siderable, and its riches are such as entitle the place 
to rank high. Yet its port is so extremely insecure, 
as to compel <.>vessels to fly off, in bad weather, to 
some of the Ionian isles for .shelter. Thc.population 
of Patrass is perhaps not»< below 10,000, and the 

1 See 2 Cor. i. 1, and 1 Cor xvi. 15—18. 
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town is defended by a castle v Jn 1451 this castle 
yielded to the arms of Mohamed II. find soon after 
I had parted with my companions, the Turkish gar¬ 
rison resigned the .place to its original possessors. 
Vostitsa is another town of Achaia. Tlje distrkrtof 
Vostitsa stretches coastwise as far as the sitejn^he 
once celebrated Sicyonia. It appears, thouglf a small 
town, to oScupy the site of old Aegium. Where 
Sicyonia first reared its venerable head, .there now 
stands the town of Yasilico, a name, possibly, trace¬ 
able to its ancient kingly importance* Tins little 
town is perched upon an elevation. In place of tli£ 
classic towns of Theranda, Phlius and Titana, we 
now find Xeela and Pheelia or Stapheelia* The 
latter town suffered most grievously from an incur¬ 
sion of Albanians, in 1770, when Greece so pro¬ 
fusely bled, as the result of Russian demonstra¬ 
tion, and the recreant policy of the autoefat. 

I had now disposed of nearly all my books, and 
could turn the rest of my journey, across the country 
to the west coast, only to*the purposes of observation, 
and of colloquial intercourse with the natives. I could 
not refrain from smiling one day at the peculiarity of 
a compliment which a Gresk paid to my .translation 
of the Pilgrim’s Progress. Aftef perusing*it for some 
time, he exclaimed,—“ Why, even a woman might 
almost understand this.” To frame this compliment 

he seemed to have laboured, and fanaied himself to 

* • * 

have pronounced a hfgh,encoimum. “ Jhe women^” 
I replied, of my countiy may know as much as the 
•men, fo£.#ve educate our females.”—“ May be,”'said 
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my friend, “ blit our women are nothing.” Blessings 
on the generpus females of Britain, especially of 
North Britain, in refcnTn for all their efforts to raise 
the character and influence of the women of Greece. 
To my pious and excellent friend,,Mrs. Kennedy, 
mti$^ionour is due; for by her excellent example 
and pen was this heaven-like enterprise chiefly origi¬ 
nated. But after all, in concern and in effort for the 
intellectual, moral and spiritual weal of Greece, the 
ladies of America stand foremost of the noble band. 

A little off cny line of route stood the desolate ruins 
of Lala, now a desert, formerly inhabited by a tribe 
of Albanians. I have omitted before to mention, 
that by Gregoribs, an Albanian archbishop, my Greek 
Spelling-book was wholly or in part put into the 
language of that singular people; but has never, 
I fear, seen the 'light. The Albanian has not risen 
to the rank of a written tongue, nor has nationally 
attained even an alphabet. Sir J. C. Hobhouse 
and Major Leake give excellent vocabularies, but 
both use the Roman character. The archbishop 
adopted that of Greece, but it was found requisite to 
invent fresh signs, for certain sounds not used in the 
Greek, tinder the superintendence of my brother 
missionary^ Corfu? an alphabet, having the Greek 
as the base, was formed and cast, and with this was 

i > 

printed an edition of part of the Albanian Testament 
in that island.' I have now lying before me a scheme 
<jf an alphabet drawii up by 'myself, including the 
Greek characters; but as the one adopted by Mr. 
Lowndes, which presents some departures £r/>m mine, 
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may eventually be honoured by .the Choice of the 
Albanian nation, to present the latter.to th’e reader 
might serve no practical object.'-' Some notion, how-- 
ever, will be gathered as to the character of this 
tongue, probably the ancient Illyrian, by the state¬ 
ment, that to the twenty-four letters, of «the 
was compelled to add eleven others, expressive of 
sounds peculiar to the language of Albania. The 
Testament I have named, printed at th<^ expense 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, has not 
found its way, I fear, to any great extent among this 
’singular people; and it might be expedient for that, 
excellent institution to commission some competent 
person on a special agency, both to accelerate its cir¬ 
culation, and to obtain the ideas of learned or influ¬ 
ential men in order to its improvement and reprint. 
The edition from the press at Corfu I‘never thought 
a very inviting specimen of typography; nbr, as this 
is but a maiden effort, will the remark be considered 
an ungenerous imputation on the ability of my 
colleague. 

Tn one part of this province, Gastouni, died the 
young Lord Murrey; and a gentleman, in the Greek 
army named Jarvis consigned to me.the watch of this 
nobleman, requesting me to forwafd it to tho Duchess 
of Athol. This I did, b^ a friend going to England, 
*«on my arrival at jjdalta; but I hope it is not unge¬ 
nerous to signify my fears, that an old silver trinket, 
probably not»worth mole Jhan 21. was no^ the watch 
left by LorcT Murrey. 

In the Jjew schools of Achaia was still kept up the 

i 2 
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old system of pedagogic tuition, to overthrow which 
I have devoted so large a portion of my missionary 
life. This consistedln teaching the pupils even the 
alphabet itself from a few tattered leaves of the 
ancient Psalter and the Octoechos, or chanting book 
oFSfe Greek c church. The following extract of a 
letter wf myself, from the Rev. H. D. Leeves, then at 
Constantinople, may evince, that in labouring to sup¬ 
plant this, usage, I neither erred nor failed. In fact 
these books have yielded the place to fitter agency. 
“ I send you a bill for 140 scudes,”—about 11/.— 
•“ for the books you sent me. I have no doubt your 
Greek Spelling-book will very soon be in circulation, 
and you may send me as many more as you please, 
and as soon as you please. It seems very well 
adapted to its purpose. You will be glad to hear 
that in several schools, the little books from your 
press are 1 superceding the old Octoechos, Psalter 
and Acts, in ancient Greek; and the absurdity of 
teaching their children to read in a language they do 
not understand, is beginning to be felt. You must, 
therefore, keep up your supply of school books , that 
the impulse given may be followed up.” I had at 
this time in the press, a r third edition of the Spelling- 
book, together with the Commentary on Paul’s 
Epistles to Timothy and Titus, and a small Enchei- 
ridion of Geography. 

Wereanfissionary located at Patrass, he might 
. occasionally cross the gulf of Lepanto,*and visit the 
old districts of Locris, Phocis, Acarnania, Aetolia, 
and Amphilochia. Here, no missionary has hitherto 
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set foot; and yet all are, I bqjieye, included in the 
last boundary line of free Greecy, and in all these 
places are wanted the same gospel, the same schools, 
and the same books as in the rest of Greece. Surely 
some independent, pious, and active gentlemen will 
some day step out of our universities* and co>lfe l gfcs, 
and find their way, the gospel in their heartland the 

p • 

Christian primer in their hand, among these ignorant 
descendants of # the Pelagians. What is classic ardour 
worth—what is the value of an acquaintance with the 
poets of Greece, apart from the noble ^object of teach¬ 
ing their children a higher lay*? Is there a duty 
more plain than that, of disseminating God’s truth 
through the wide world V or a luxury more inviting 
than that, of interchanging thoughts with the tenants 
of the venerable soil of Greece, in the very words that 
anciently thrilled the hearts of excited throngs, in the 
senate, at, the bar, arid on the field of congest ‘? 

While seated on the floor at Demitsana, a’ priest 
came in, and was mean enough to ask me for money. 
“ That is not a reasonable’request,” said I, “ for I am 
of your order.” This avowal led us to an interesting 
conversation on religion. I detailed to him the car¬ 
dinal articles of our faith. *“ WelJ,” said fce, “ you 
are not so heterodox ds I imagined.” I strongly re¬ 
commended the Holy Volume, and both himself anc^ 
the schoolmaster pegged me to send them a supply 
from Malta, to which I assented mfisf, cheerfully. 
Notwithstanding my tumble rank, thejpriest criuld 
ndt cease to aim at my fmrse; for as he retired, he 
said; “JTfien thou wilt not give me a trifle of money. 
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eh?” This impertinent request I parried, by ob¬ 
serving, “ We h^ve, of late, sent you so many 
sovereigns as a loan, 1 wonder you can imagine us to 
have any left.” 

^JuittingrDemitsana, we reached Aghios Yoanncs, 
aftelNive hours’. march. To a watchful and most 
gracious 'Providence I owe it, that this march was not 
my last. I was walking about eight paces ahead of 
old Baba .Chronis, listening fo an occasional report 
of arms from behind a mountain, and anxious lest we 

i. 

were coming upon a party of Turks, or of Greeks 
and Turks in actual fight; when a piece was dis¬ 
charged just behind me. I started, and looking 
back, saw old Baba in the utmost agitation. I ex¬ 
amined my loose gown, and found the ball had passed 
through it, just close to my thigh. “ How is this?” 
I asked, trembling.—“ Why, 1 don’t know,” replied 
Chronis.—“ Whose piece went off?”—•“ Mine.”— 
“ Hort so?”—“ I was carrying it so behind you, the 
muzzle turned to you, when the lock caught my 
clothes.” I cannot persuade myself that my old 
soldier, for whom I had bought a pair of shoes at 
Tripolitsa, really designed my death; for, ere he 
could rob' me, he had second foe to kill,—my 
worthy friend Millar; so I allowed all to pass. 

On skirting the base of 'the mountain, just before 
arriving at Aghios Yoannes, we learned the cause of 
the other reports; for here, on*a plain, we suddenly 
fame up to p, wedding party.. After resting, we went 
to see a portion of this gay'company;' engaged on the 
plain at jumping in the ever-occurring danpc They 
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pressed me to join them: I declined! There were 
about a dozen fine young fellows, gay; in attire, and 
decorated with their best armour. Mr. Millar fought 
two of them at swords, and they professed great ad¬ 
miration of his,skill. I then observed » number of 
young urchins, who had gazed with open mouth at 
the swordsmen, form into parties, and. vfght the 
battle over* again. Man is ^n imitative being: he 
is a creature of circumstances. How blegsed when 
pliant youth have good example! In gospel times, a 
Quixotic Hercules or Theseus might have proved a 
Goliath of philanthropy, or a Sampson in faith. In 
Athens, a Wilberforce or a Clarkson might have been 
an oppressor of Helots. The youhg Greets now 
formed a circle, and commenced a simultaneous 


chorus of dancing and singing. They pressed us to 
join them ; and Mr. Millar danced an English horn¬ 
pipe, whistling to the tune. This Scene—this 
whistling and shuffling at the same time, was truly 
ridiculous; nor do I think our Greek captains much 
admired the exhibition;* for they soon commenced 
throwing the discus or quoit. The readers of the 
Odyssey may perhaps remember a scene in the wan¬ 
derings of Ulysses, not Unlike the om just de¬ 
scribed ; but I have not room for it here.* Tile hero 


came a stranger to a village, as I now did, and, like 
myself, was pressed to join the light-heeled party in 
the dance. 


Fnfin Aghios Yoafmgs to Pyrgos, ounnext resting- 
^fface, we wore away eleven hours. Of classic live re, 
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how elegantly*, how c con amore do the Greek poets 
sing! In this journey I crossed one of these, and 
one of most celebrity:—the Alpheus. This river is 
now styled the Rufias, or Rofios \ but near where we 
crossed, it takes the name of “ Three-Rivers,” as there 
is here a confluence of three streams. Though we had 
sccured\njles and horses for crossing, yet I observed 
that as the current was rapid and apparently deep, 
the whol^ party stood gazing on the bank, and 
“ feared to launch away.” At this moment a foolish 
idea crossed -my mind, and under its Quixotical im¬ 
pulse, I plunged first into the stream. Through this 
turbid current we all passed in perfect security, and 
now we found ourselves in the famous district of 
Olympia, the scene of the notable Olympic contests. 

Having nothing either to eat or drink, old Baba 
Chronis pressed' - me very much to allow him to seize 
a lamb, but this I forbade. To shake off his pil¬ 
laging habits altogether was, however, no easy matter; 
and after we had travelled some time, and had sat 
down to ruminate in silence on the luxury of travel¬ 
ling with a famished appetite, Baba skulked off. In 
about ten minutes he returned, and presented me with 
some bread and a few crumbs of ill-made cheese. 

c 1 

“ Where hsve you got this ?” I enquired. With the 
utmost sang froid old Chronis replied,—“ I stole it.” 
—“Where?”—“Do you see yon. shepherd?”— 
“ Yes.”—“ I took it out of his bag.” On hearing 
this, I went off to the* poor shepherd, and- •gave him 
some small coins, equal at all events to the amount 
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of our theft. This was the first time I'ever lived by 
thieving. 

Pyrgos I found had no public school, though the 
inhabitants were about fifteen hundred; for, to two 
miserable pedagogic bear gardens, one jsannot per¬ 
petrate the misnomer of applying the important term 
school. Besides the inhabitants, the village* was at 
this time crowded and appalled by the presence of 
five hundred palicaris^ about .to join the expedition 
to Patras. In Greece, it may be observed, are seve¬ 
ral towns bearing the name of Pyrgos. • In fact, the 
word simply means a tower, and to villages having 9 
tower of any note, the name insensibly becomes af¬ 
fixed, as, in lands subject to frequent? incursiohs, the 
tower is an object of importance. During my stay* 
at this place, some ruffian soldiers robbed and at¬ 
tempted to murder two travelling merchants close to 
the village. 1 went to see the poor men ? a surgeon 
was dressing the wounds of one of them. He was 
shockingly gashed in different parts of the body. 
When I saw the murderous disposition of these ban¬ 
ditti of the palicaris, and reflected that I was next 
day to set off, without my companions.; it occurred to 
me that, surrounded as I «was by the vfyy men I 
feared, a small exhibition of cdurage might hot be 
altogether out of time or place. I therefore said loud 
enough to be heard, “ before those bad men take any 
thing from me, they -shall take my life.” Whether 
such a-Te*oark was discreet, is questionable; at alf 
events, frofn the look of Jthe soldiers, I Had reason to 
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suppose my 'bravery, moved more pity than fear. 
Nothing was .said in reply; and providentially 1 was 
not put to the test. Yet in my way from Pyrgos to 
Katacolo, on the coast of Elis, whence I was to em¬ 
bark for the Ionian isles, I passed the<very spot where 
yet lay the blood of another man, murdered only 
twenty \ij*ys before, by these same ruffians. 

I reached Katacolo at dusk, and there found a 

t 

small Greek craft ready to sail for jZantc; but the 
wind being unfavourable, I passed the night on the 
floor of 1 an old church of San Nicholas, on the site of 
the ancient Pheia. Around and near me, also on 
the floor, lay five or six Greeks and the priest of the 
churcli, a stupid-looking, bluff, clownish being, more 
fit, in appearance, to fell an ox than handle a book. 
In short, he and the other Greeks around me wore 
so much the ail of assassins, that I often questioned 
whether I ‘should ever see the light of heaven again. 
I however vailed my apprehensions, and passed a 
great portion of the night in friendly and religious 
conversation. 

About midnight, the priest addressed me from his 
reclining place. His words were: “ Holy father, 
tell us something abouKhe fathers.”—“ Out of the 
Biblei” said I, “ I am willing to tell you something.” 
From my notes I find heffirst began himself, pro¬ 
nouncing a sentence of dubious and. of trashy import, 
which he added was out of the >holy gospels. With¬ 
out offending the listening Qree’ks by contradfction, 1 
took up what seemed his beet meaning, explained the 
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scripture doctrine of repentanc§, and tofd them of the 
blood of sprinkling,—a theme which jnust 'often be 
singled out by the missionary to Greece. After I 
had finished, I mad^ my appeal to the priest; “ is it 
not so, old maa V said I, using the sape term ,of 
respect by which he had addressed me, though we 
were neither of us probably above thirty, j^o much. 
His reply w*as, “ so it is.” A^i the rest now assented 
to my expose pf the doctrine of justificatiop. by faith, 
and one or more said, “we have all one faith.” 
Though this ignorant priest, to use the strong lan¬ 
guage of Job, was “a man whom I would not have 
set with the dogs of my flock,” yet no man is insig¬ 
nificant whose judgment can command respect. It 
is better, in Greece, to implant truth than attack error* 
Let all missionaries remember this. Yet, since the 
latter mode of propagating the gospel is sanctioned 
by inspired usage, I should be sorry wefe any mis¬ 
sionary to set it entirely aside. Fearing the intentions 
of my strange companions, I placed my uncharged 
pistols beneath my head before their eyes, under the 
impression that what cannot harm may at all events 
appal. But my fears, I verily believe, were alto¬ 
gether groundless. 

At three o’clock next morning I was jousecl, and 
embarking, left KatacoloJor Zante. When I left the 
old church, the priest said aloud, “ may God and tKe 
virgin keep you!” My response was more scriptural; 
“ma^Ge^ preserve*u| all !”*and so fie* most.gra¬ 
ciously dicf. 
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During oui* passage to the island of Zante, whose 
un-Venetian appellation is Zakynthos, an old captain 
told me, with amusing gravity, a story relative to one 
of my own countrymen, which is unquestionably tra¬ 
ditional in Greece, but like other traditions,—foolish 
and false. Taking out of his bosom a sovereign, one 
of those'* a^hich had recently come from England in 
aid of the Greek' revolution, he said to me; “ what 
beautiful money you have in England!” I assented. 
“ Where do you get all your money, for you arc im¬ 
mensely rich#”—“ We work hard: we are a learned 
people, and you know knowledge is power.” At this 
the old man shook his head most significantly, looked 
knowing, and shrewdly replied:—■“ All that may do 
Very well, but I know how you get your wealth.’’ 
“ How T ’—“ By magic.”—■“ By magic! how so T 1 -— 
“ I’ll tell thee,” -said he with a cunning air, and told 
me the following story. 

“An English magician once came to Athens. 
Going to the disdar, he said; ‘ there stands among 
the old ruins a broken column;—will you give me 
leave to take it away"? it is worth nothing.’ ‘ Not 
for the world,’ replied the disdar; ‘ for if I did, my 
head would not be worth' a para: —‘ Come now, re¬ 
turned tha English magician,* ‘ don’t make a fuss 
about nothing; let me have., it, and I will give you a 
hundred purses.’—‘Not for five jiundred.’—‘Will 
you for a thousand ?’ This was too strong a bait, and 
Ihe bargain was struck. Thft ftiagician now’Stalked 
over the ruinh, came up to the old column, pulled out 
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a book of magic in English,* read a moment in the 
book, and then stepping behind thq column, placed 
his hand upon a peg—for his magic taught all about 
it—when lo! the whole column opened, and inside, 
the magician fopnd an immense treasure in gold, sil¬ 
ver and precious stones. All these *he scraped, to¬ 
gether, and off he set for London. Thaiy the way 
you get yoifr wealth.” With jmch *a theorist, it were 

vain to reason; and a good-natured smile had pro- 
| • | • 
bably \hc same effect on his mind, as it so often pro¬ 
duces on that of believers in transubstantiatfon. In 
both cases we may say, as ArchbisRop Tillotson ip 
reference to the magic of the mass;—“ to argue 
seriously against it, is to prove that nn egg is*not an 
elephant.” 

On reaching Zante, I was confined in the laza¬ 
retto for about nineteen days, because I had been in 
a land of epidemics. Devoured with vermin, I em¬ 
ployed the first part of my imprisonment in* acts of 
civilization. I had a small apartment, and near me 
lay the body of that celebrated, that talented, that 
erring nobleman ,—Lord Byron. He had just paid 
the debt of nature and of sin at Messalonghi, 
and his ashes were peacefully slumbering. But 
I must bring these .details to a close, qply adding, 
that in the brig Florida, which conveyed his 
lordship’s ashes from* Messalonghi, I sailed froth 

* Wj&tiu tiie a Chevalier Caiegno and I yere examining* an old rnarbfb 
aljar at Eleusis, by aid of a pri9t; two Greeks who stlod by, seeing 4he 
‘exact likeness, exclaimed—“ thes# English know everything.” 
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Zante to Malta, with Count Gamba, Byron’s last 
and beloved friend; and, after a second quarantine 
of twenty-five days, once more found myself in the 
bosom of my family. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

LEAVE MALTA FOR CORFU.—A STORM.—AjOWS OF LEVANT SEAMEN.— 
CORFU.—UNIVEl^lTY.—BA1MJN TIIEOT^KYS.—PROFESSORS.—FSALI- 
THAS.—ALI T ASH AW. 


*To travel from place to place, in orcter to circulate, 
holy books, and hold conversation with the natives; 
is one of the chief means of missionsfry efficiency in 
the classic land. Happy that man, who uses aright 
those ever-occurring moments, in time of travel, so 
favourable to the diffusion of truth! 

On boefrd the Superbo, a Maltese brig, I'embarked 
one morning in December for Corfu, the chief*of the 
Ionian isles. This kingdom of old Alcinoos is distant 
from Malta about 400 miles, and lies contiguous to 
Peloponnesus and Albania. The sky was oveicast. 
The sea looked black. I foreboded n 4 tempest, and 
my auguries were but too true. Yet, as.^he wind 
was fair, we arrived off Corfu hi* about fifty hours 
from Malta; but alas! not to gain our port on that 
fearful night. 

I should in vain attempt to describe precisely, what 
can nt-re* be described, properly—a tempest. We 
hjad, it seerfls, taken a false bearing, for fend hove in 
sight, and. on the lee too, at a moment when not" at 
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&U expected.* We supposed it to be Corfu. The 
sun was sinking in the west, and the sea ran moun¬ 
tains high. It grew dark. That dismal night! 
Many a storm have I weathered during my mission¬ 
ary life, but none, perhaps, so appalling as this. 
And this, too c in the “ calm” waters of Greece. 

Withssuch a sea and a pitchy-dark night, to make 
for a lee shore had b§cn insanity. We therefore put 
the ship about, intending to make for the Gulf of 
Venice, and weather out the storm in a clear sea. 
“ They who go down to the sea in ships, who transact 
, business in the mighty waters, these see the works 
of the Lord, and his wonders in the deep.” We saw 
them this night; “ for he commanded and raised the 
stormy wind, which lifted up the waves; and our 
souls melted because of trouble.” About midnight, 
like Paul, “ wc deemed that we drew near some land.” 
This was an awful discovery. It was now evident 
that the captain had lost his reckoning, for land was 
what we neither wished nor expected. With our 
mainsail in ribbons, the .ocean boiling, the wind, 
rain, snow and sleet pitilessly pelting our poor crazy 
bark; we yet^put her about again. Though a night 
of Cimmerian gloom, -we had not been, I think, 
beyofid s«me thirty minutes on this tack, when we 
again saw high looming land. This was dreadful! 
for we were land-locked, instead of being, as was 
hoped, in a good offing up the gulf of Venice. Yes! 
instead of riding there in tolerable safety, -we were, 
as we found next day, among the Greek islands, with 
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rocks on the lee and among others that styled, I thiyk 
by Homer himself “ the ship*of‘Ulysses! 

The mate, who was a Maltese, now lost all his 
courage, all his tactics, and fairly cried long and 
loud. Not a tear did I shed; but ray face was 
well bathed in spray, and snow, and yrin, and s\pet. 
When land appeared again, never shal^, I forget 
the speech «f the mate. “ Oh, captain!” he exclaimed, 
crying still like a babe, “ Oh^ captain ! let the ship 
alone."Leave*her to herself,—to the saint. Don’t you 
dimly see those two headlands *? That is Certainly 
the entrance of the Corfu harbour! ft is true we were 
not making for it, but rely on it St. Spiridion has 
had mercy on us, and is bringing our ship to port. 
Now do leave the vessel entirely to the saint. Oh 4 
we’ll all walk on our knees to the shrine of St. 
Spiridion, if he’ll only save us and bring us to port. 
Oh, St.* Spiridion! help us and deliver us from 
danger!” So saying, he again roared aloud. . 

I will here digress a while, to remark that St. 
Spiridion is the tutelary, saint of Corfu. Like the 
ancient pagans, the Creeks and Italians have these 
demigods of their forefathers. To every classic 
reader, it is well known that the sea coasts, in ancient 
times, abounded ip these topical* deities, tp which, as 
on this dreadful nighty mariners used to present 
prayers and make vflws. As the result of theSfe 
modern vows, ndtde jn storms by an yninstructed, or 
rather .falsely instructed population, I havC seen .poof - 
se'amen ashore walking through the streets dragging 
at jtheir Jieels a fe&rful weight of chain! Others I 
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h^ve seen carrying about a rude painting, represent¬ 
ing the siorm th^y half eluded ; and begging for the 
shrine of the saint that saved them ! At other times, 
I have seen other modes of expressing either a peni¬ 
tence of the sins that entailed the storm, or gratitude 
to some ideal saviour, under the name of a saint. 
And all %is among “ Christians!” 

I remember mice entering a church in • the island 
of Cefalouia, seated ot(, a hill overhanging the sea. 
To this church poor mariners often resort after 
storms. 1 remarked there what I have often seen 
also in papal churches in Malta; over the shrine of 
some favourite saint were ranged a number of arms, 
legs, eyes, pictures of ships in danger, and so forth; 
some in white wax, some in silver, and some in gold. 
What are these ?—What mean they These are 
oblations of gratitude, placed on the wrong altar. 
The offerers have been at the point of death in sick¬ 
ness, o» have suffered under some local disease, or, in 
fine, have been in such a storm as that I am describing; 
and in their distress have jnade vows to the saint, 
which they fulfilled by presenting these limbs and 
rude paintings.^ Compare Acts, xix. 23—27. 

But to return: The/vviolence of the hurricane 

p - * 

seemed mcwnentarily to increase; Jhe waves roared 
and foamed with terrific grandeur; the little brig 
reeled to and fro, and staggered like a drunken 
man." The snow still fell; the incite still cried; the 
Captain alone, of all the ship’s company, maintained 
anything likfc self-possession- When the mate still 
pressed*him “ to leave the vessel to the saint,” he 
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made no reply, but, with a resolute nfien, again or¬ 
dered the sails round for a fresh tat|k 4 As* 1 clung 
to something on deck, to secure myself when the ship 
rolled and plunged .or shipped a wave, 1 well recall’ 
my mingled thoughts of dread and consumption. 

The hours moved slowly on, while ihe fury ofihe 
elements remained unabated; and, in fact,^k> me the 
tempest appeared to increase during the greater part 
of the night. ^ Providentially, |ur captain, unlike the 
mate, retained the most complete self-possession; and 
just as 1 had gone below, 1 suddenly lieaAl—not, 
thank God, a crash of the vessel—fnit a number qf 
voices, louder than the loud winds that roared around 
us. I listened,—“ What is this 1 ?*—What*comes 
next'?”—1 again listened, holding on by the timbers* 
“ Scapolammo! Scapolammo! we’ve got through 
the rocks, we’ve got through the rocks ! ” So indeed 
we had. * Finding—as it appeared to me* then, and 
still—that we were, on all points of the compass, 
land-locked, the captain at length ventured to neat 
what seemed two headlands, with an opening between 
them. To the honour—not of St. Spiridion, but of a 
higher power, be it recorded, we hud cleared this pass, 
and that in a boiling sea, ami a pitchy nighty In short, 
we had escaped immediate death,'found mirselves in 
an open sea, with the hoj-rid lee behind us. 1 mean 
the lee-shore had thus suddenly become our weather*; 
so that the win<t, though high as %ver, ceased to 
threjfteif»u6 with n?oi£ danger than*aft ordinary 
ptorm. 

YYc .rode all might, rolling and pitching learMly • 
k k 2 
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Ixit not a life fa as lost, and “ no damage but of the 
ship.” When, this danger commenced, we were near 
our port, but did not reach it again after the storm, 
for at least three or four days. Would the reader 
learn patience, let him weather a few storms on 
a -lee-shore, or make a long harassing voyage. 
The Mediterranean has generally the character of a 
placid sea. My opinion of nautical affairs is not worth 
much, I suppose, thoi gh I have sailed some eigh¬ 
teen thousand miles; but at all events, my impression 
is, that this sea is by no means a pleasant one, save 
en account of its genial climate. 

The island we at length reached was Corfu, where 
l spent about a‘month. This was once the kingdom 
of Alciuods. I am not prepared to say whether some 
of the Homeric heroes, who hastened to the siege of 
Troy, did not Some from this very island. From 
Ithaca, cloSe by, one of the seven Ionian islands, of 
which Corfu is the chief and the seat of government, 
some brave fellows certainly did proceed to that me¬ 
morable conflict: “ ot j> T framjv," etc. 

After Malta, rocky, iron-bound Malta, I was 
pleased and astonished at the rural beauties of Corfu. 
During a-promenade info the interior, to mark the 
site of the 'palace of its ancient ruler, and to see some 
newly-discovered rains; nature appeared lovely in 
the extreme, especially for the season. 

The population of Corfu is about 60,000, and that 
of its sister island, Ztmte, about the sameC^As the 
Ionian islesj after the Roman arid Vandal age, re¬ 
mained so long under the Genoese and Venetian 
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regime, almost every heart in the.republic was vendl 
Perhaps, without hearing false witifcss, it may he 
added, (hat of all these seven islands, now governed, 
by a Lord High .Commissioner from Britain, Zante 
is precisely ilie most genial, the most venal, and the 
most immoral. 

As most of the remarks in the former chapters,on the 
domestic haVits, costume and manners of the Greeks, 
apply to thosc^of Corfu, 1 sha$l not, for the present , 
renew the topic; my intention being to present the 
reader first with some other particulars: 

Soon after my arrival, 1 began to attend the Greelf 
university, being introduced by my friends, the late 
Rev. G. VVinnock, chaplain to the ’forces, and the 
Rev. I. Lowndes. This university owes a deep debt 
to its noble and munificent founder, the late Lord 
Guildford, who did me the honour* to call on me 
in Malta, when this same university was’our theme. 
The first lecture 1 attended was delivered in Li reek, 
of course, and to Greeks, by Crandianos, professor of 
mathematics. I remarked that the Greeks used the 
letters of the alphabet for both known and unknown 
quantities, so at least it struck me. Qne interesting 
youth, about fifteen,—he toll! me twelve, bu* “Grcecia 
mendax ,” &c., wofked a problem, and drflw his dia¬ 
grams on the black board with great adroitness. 
This youth was from Yoannina. 

The first time I dined with his Highness, Baron 
Thpofokyv president of the Ionian senate, I *m$t 
Assopios, professor of general history anfi of ^atin in 
the*'Aniversity. * I had seen Assopios make an at- 
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tefmpt, ip the professional chair, to read Homer both 
by accent and'quantity. This, I fearlessly pronounce, 
never can be done. At the Baron’s hospitable table 
I pressed Assopios to prove his theory,—to show me 
its antiquity. It is gratuitous to record his failure, 
and the professor, learned to read Homer by quantity, 
not from^'his fathers, but at a German university. 
Homer I can read by accent , but he never can be 
read both <- by accent stud quantity; I, mean simulta¬ 
neously. He who can achieve that, can smooth the 
Alps, can harmonise discord. 

After the racy wines and exuberant dessert of his 
Highness’s table, 1 went to hear Assopios lecture on 
the Latin. He is an able and intelligent man. The 
subject was, the signification, classification and use 
of the prepositions. The lecture was, as usual, in 
Greelc. Some'‘excellent opportunities occurred for 
interesting remarks, on the connection between Latin 
and Greek prepositions; but perhaps Assopios did 
not wish to moot that subject. I had also the great 
pleasure of hearing one of'the professors lecture on 
Thucydides. His plan was simple but satisfactory. 
First he reach a paragraph in ancient Greek; then 
translated" it into, simpler Greek, the idiom of his 
age; and closed with a brief coihment on the inci¬ 
dents and sentiments of the ancient historian. 

1 had an impression, that the stipends of the seve¬ 
ral professors" of the Guildford university, were too 
small to elicit any rich display of gefiiusT but ' 
shpuld.be s'brry were this" remark to leave on the 
'mind the impression of professional inferiority cV the 
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part of those learned gentleman; and* at all event®, 
the stipends of the Ionian iravtnti<t,Trijii<iv, were as res¬ 
pectable as those *of the Malta universita; but both 
leave room for improvement. 

The next time I had the honour of alining with 
his Highness, I met at liis # table,M r. Cartwright a 
government official, the chaplain to tht^forces, and 
the celebrated Psalithas late of Yoannina. In con¬ 
versing with J,he lattej gentleman, author of “ True 
Happiness,” he delivered himself as follows:— 
“ Major Leake knew the Greek tongue better than any 
of the English tourists I ever saw, when I was at the 
court of his Highness Ali Pasha of Yoannina—Dr. 
Holland was a fine man, but he almost cost*me my 
head, by publishing the remarks I made to him oil 
the Pasha’s government, while that tyrant was yet 
alive.—I still feel hurt at Major Leake, for his having 
got from Ali Pasha two idols which belonged to 
me.—I am preparing for the press a Life of*my late 
Master Ali.—Valerias is dead some months since, 
but has left some valuable M. S. poems, which 1 
hope to publish.” 

I remarked to Psalithas, that hig work on True 
Happiness was written in* a very ancie»4 style, far 
beyond that of the'mass in the preseift day, and 
asked him if he would adopt the same elevated style 
were he publishing it now. “ No, sirwas his can¬ 
did reply; “ I was *very young wh«i I wrote that 
wprk.’ In fact Psalithas afterwards became quite a 
•radical in the modern Greek, as I Whnd at a sub- 
serpiept interview with him in his own apartments* 
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B?e on that occasion showed me the M.S. poems of 
Velerias, and as/ae approved the innovations upon the 
sweet language of modem Greeee proposed and 
adopted by his friend, I was sorry to tell Psalithas 
I could not,*by any means, agree with them. 

Psalithas amused us very much, by citing the Frogs 
of Aristophanes, “ (ipcK kck kck kck, kocl £ /roa£,” which 
the reader must pronounce, to come up to our “ barba¬ 
rous pronunciation,’’ vtf'k kek kek kek w quoax quoax. 
Thus Aristophanes imitates the croaking of frogs ; 
and when Ps&lithas had finished, I cited the same 
afneient poet’s imitation of the bleating of a sheep; 
“ /3iJ, /3j); vee, vee.’’ Our conversation then turned 
upon Ali Pasha. I told Psalithas I would rather 
never see the light, than die to render to God the 
account, that Ins late master had recently gone to 
give in. He absented, and it seemed to me very 
feelingly. Ali was the ruler of Albania. Ali 
Pasha of Yoannina was a monster. I have heard 
much of him in my wanderings in the classic 
land, and near Argos and Palamidas 1 have fre¬ 
quently heard a drunken Greek or Greeks sing 
kleftic songs, m brigand madrigals, in which the 
name, the dreaded namd of Ali, often rang upon 
my ear. * 

Ali Pasha began life as a kleft or brigand. 
Long unsuccessful, he was one day ruminating on 
his forlorn condition, and as he mused, striking the 
ground with some implement he held iri' KIs hand, 
something sounded hard. * He struck again. It 
/sounded like metal. He stooped, and found ar.r-ito- 
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mense concealed treasure, r J'his was? just what feD 
wanted, for his brigands had left jiinj, *md he had not 
the means of engaging fresh adventurers. This, I 
think, was somewhere about Suli. Byron’s lines 
here come to my mind : 

“ OU! who is so brave as the dark Sullut, 

With his snewy camise and his shaftgj capoteJ 
To lTi<: wolf or the boar he resigns his wild floek, 

And descends to (he plain like gi stream from the reck.” 

Ali headed a fresh band of mountain robbers, and 
succeeded in almost all his futurfi enterprises. 
Would those enterprises had borne a less rcsemblaiuSj 
to those of his counterpart Ali Pasha of Egypt! 
For about forty or fifty years, his fortunes gradually 
raised Ali of Yoaimina higher and higher, till at 
length he entered the lists against the sultan him¬ 
self; sought to add Greece to his tfthcr possessions, 
hut felt at last by an act of treachery* A pasha 
was sent from Constantinople, hearing a secret com¬ 
mission of Turkish justice, treacherous and sum¬ 
mary. Ali shut himself in his fortress on the beau¬ 
tiful lake of Yoaimina, his wives, his uncounted 
treasures with him, and a mine of .powder below 
the dwelling, to blow all* into the air -in case of 
extremity. The.* messenger from the Pflrte was ad¬ 
mitted to an amicable interview. It closed. The 

* a 

visitor bowed low ere retiring. Poor Ali was returning 
the salute, by an ificlination of the'person equally 
low, when the Turk d?ew out a dagger, and stabbed 
•him dead upon the gpot^ Not many dfeys after this 
appullinj* tragedy, the head and hands of the wretched 
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item were stuck on r th§ gates of the sultan’s palace 
at Constantinople!, For a time these scourges of 
humanity flourish; but a retributive Providence some¬ 
times fearfully exacts the long arrears of blood. 

.Psalithas.at table spoke much ii> praise of that 
wayward genius, .Athanasios Christopoulos, author 
of several \\y,orks. “ Good!” said Psalithas; when I 
replied, “ I like the poetry of your friend, but not 
his morals,” “ Poetry.;” remarked the,learned man, 
“ was at first consecrated to the Gods.” 

To aiford the classic reader an idea of the sweep¬ 
ing reforms, patronised by this learned man and his 
friend Valerias; I add a stanza from an elegant little 
poem by the latter. No accents, no iota, no omega, 
—all cast off as superfluous. 

“ B padia'C r/ 'fitpa, 

' SKorafir/ irtpf/, 

Ke TfV’h 

How va rruSo ; 
flow va 0oXirtfTo, 

&vo dairo, 

N a pii xa£u 
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RESULT.OF MISSIONARY LABOUR. — IfOTICE OF THgSSALONICA. — 
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“ I am a debtor to the Greeks” fyr holy purposes, 
was a sentiment.most justly present to my mind dur¬ 
ing all this tour; and I trust that I “ did not spend 
my strength for nought.” Tn my conversations with 
the islanders, the circulation of useful bgoks and the 
collecting of available information, it is hoped my 
efforts were amply indemnified, notwithstanding some 
painful verification of Dr. Watts’ lament;— 


“ Christ and his cross is all our theme; 

The mysteries that we speak. 

And scandal in jhe Jew’s esteem, 

And folly to the Greek,’ 

1 have often wished 4hat some missionary would 
personally visit Salonica. This is the ancient Thes- 
salonica of the New Testament.^ Ifirom Gregorios, 
late* archbishop of ftegroponk, who has *been at Sa¬ 
lonica, I received the following information. Tftiis 
tbv.’u. contains* about 20,000 families. t)f tflea^, 
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N),000 are Turks, fqnatieal as elsewhere; 5,000 

i * 

Greeks, and the# rest Jews. The languages spoken 
in Saloniea are Turkish, Greek and Bulgarian. I 
believe that in the last no work .from the missionary 
presses has ret appeared. 

It has been noticed in a previous chapter, that in 
one object#)/ this tour, the establishment of a mission 
press at Malta, my visit to Corfu was entirely suc¬ 
cessful, as .brother Loyfndes fujly coincided with me, 
that the press is in Greece a most efficient engine of 
usefulness. 

• In one day during this visit to Corfu, 1 sold thirty 
Spelling-books and 200 smaller works, for eleven and 
a half Spanish dollars; and I now found that I had met 
such success, as to have only seventeen Spelling- 
books left. 1 therefore wrote to Malta, requesting 1 
might find a freSh supply on reaching the island of 
Cefalonia, which object was fully realized. 

The reader has already perceived, that to Spiridion, 
the patron saint of Corfu, or, to speak in the lan¬ 
guage of somewhat more' genuine paganism, the 
tutelar deity of that island, the natives cherish an 
appalling excels of veneration and religious trust. 
Before mo lies a printed'document, put forth in the 
Levant, to detract devotion and rich, oblations. The 
paper contains a poetic detail of miracles ascribed to 
this saint, and these unprincipled puffs are circulated 
by the lay poprinters of the old man’s bones, together 
with the Carmelite m'onks and seculars. When vre 

f .• i 

recollect that Vuch stuff, in the Levant, forms three- 

* * 1 

fourths of the creed of the masses, how very obwtiiis 
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it becomes, that British Christians • lie under 
loud call to come over to their aid. to rescue these 
islanders from this* ignis fatuus of erring monastics. 
It is to the appeal tjiat tho reader’s notice is espe¬ 
cially requested; but since he may wish to know 
how far fiction can go, how far, to advance self inte¬ 
rest, the prophetic voice of the Holy S^yit can be 
verified ;* let the “ lying wonders” at least be 
named, to open the eyes of •Protestants.^ 

“ Faithful Christian souls! if you desire the gifts of 
heaven, hasten as suppliants to Great Spiildion.— 
Following in the footsteps of Elijah and Elishah, 
Spiridion bears sway over fire, air, earth and water. 
He cures the head-ache, destroys idols, softens the 
callosity of the heart, converts souls to Christ. Pest 
and malady flee at his presence; rains fall from the 
clouds ; rivers stand still as he passes, and heretics 
are abashed. While he prays, he hears angels 
sing; he fills the lamp with miraculous oil? melts 
the chains of robbers. To this divine man, furious 
demons and foes to our -faith, death, calamity, and 
all diseases are obedient.” Knough; there is much 
more, but the heart fairly sickens. Then follows the 
appeal, made by these “ blind guides ’ tQjngenuous 
human nature, uninformed and Unsuspecting. T only 
add, that year after year the Lord High Commissioner 
of Her Britannic Majesty in Corfu, a professed, 
protestant, walkecl i» public profession by the bones 

'' “That wjeked one shall be*revealed;—with lying wonders,” or ft^se 
puradcs. 2 Theas. ii. 3—12; a frightful prediction! 
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of. this saint, and compelled his staff-officers to do the 

'' I i" 

same !—1 have yeen it. Is this to continue “? 

I had, while in Corfu, some occasions of witness¬ 
ing the public festivities of tlm interesting natives. 
Tlje present, chapter shall present a record of a few 
modern customs, embracing also an occasional notice 

t , 

of their classic antiquity. 

The ancient Greeks were uniformly fond of pa¬ 
geants, and the actual'festivals of the Greek church 
chiefly embody, under a new form, those of their 
mythological .ancestors. The Greeks celebrate these 
festive rites with much parade of gauds and gaudy 
decorations; but chiefly delight in such festivals, as 
lead them out into the rural districts. 

* The celebrated saint, to whom were made the 
prayers and vows of our terrified mate, during the 
storm already described, figures conspicuously on 
some of these festive occasions. His bones are the 
joint property of three or four Corfu families, to 
whom in part belong the offerings made at his shrine. 
Whence the bones came, is a question for monks, not 
men. I paid a visit to the shrine of St. Spiridion, 
and saw the coffin and the body. I think the former 
is of solifl gold, and was enclosed in a glass case. 

While* these, I observed many, devotees enter, and 

\ 

kiss such parts of the shrinp as the lips could reach. 

In honour of this saint are two annual, and most 
splendid processions; and without witnessing these 
pageants,‘it'is not easy to give the reader .any ade- 
quate idea <^f the crowds <who assemble; The ob- 
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lations laid on his shrine are numerous, and some-* 

times costly. In fact, vast sum! are collected for 
* • | • 
him and for the vingin, styled by the Greeks “ the 

all-holy and “ the mother of God!” 

Wliat scenes, what a variety of male and female 
costume have I seen in such pageants! . An English¬ 
man, on first beholding a plain or a trill side^ crowded 
by persons of all ages and of botji sod's, many of them 
from the villages adjacent, and all intent on pre¬ 
senting *some * prayer, * some votive oblation, and 
equally intent, perhaps, on showing off /heir holiday 
•finery, might really imagine himself‘transported to. 
gone-by ages,—might suppose himself at the joyous 
Dionysia, on the very site of the festival of Bacchus, at 
Nemea, or the other Olympic games. You cast your« 
eyes around the vast, smiling, garrulous assembly: 
here sit cross-legged on the green siyard a group of 
noisy beiags, at a sort of maroon or picnic; there , 
another at some game : yonder is a party giddy with 
the merry dance; and farther on are seen half a dozen 
joining in some national glge, or chanting some saintly 
legend, with as much merriment as if it were a Bac¬ 
chanalian song, and as much faith as though it were 
true as the compass. Passiqg on to soifie shady nook, 
we shall discover a cqmpany of youths an$ maidens, 
who have just slipped for a moment from the apron 
string of their mothens or paramanas, listening to- 
the lute or guitav, and thus seeking relief, after 
weeks of confinemeni in the dpll •uniformity of the* 
gynaeceum «at home. 

These fetes champetres, or picnics of the Greeks, 
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show that they have not forgot the culinary laws 
written'by Philox&ies, in the classic age.* We do 
not miss the floral* garlands which so often expressed 
the too giddy joys of the ancient votaries of Bacchus. 
On the contrary, a sort of Christian bacchanal, crowned 
with a wreath r of real flowers, often takes a prominent 
part on these festive occasions. 

It appcarsf thUt foipnerly fond lovers drowned with 
flowers the doors of (their favourite fair ones, in the 
same style or manner as the door' of a*temple. 
Thencl, it §pems, originates the modern usage of 
^adorning, on May-day of each year, both their own- 
doors and those of persons dear to them. May-day 
is one 0 / the principal festivals of Greece, and is 
celebrated with considerable pomp and parade. Two 
hours before sunrise, men and women resort to the 
gardens outsidg the towns, to get what is styled 
6 fiaios, that May, or May-flowers, which were early 
worn ,in honour of May-day, and of the coming 
spring, as in the ludi florales of Home. From 
daylight to full day, parties of children, gar¬ 
landed with flowers, parade the streets; and after 
singing some madrigal on the coming vernal season, 
wish the imflates a happy May-day, and so depart. 
Nor do tjjese youthful promtjnaders fail to salute 
each passenger with the friendly wish, “ A good May- 
day to thee.” 

To a like pagan origin must, Fsuppose, be traced 
*our own joyous May-day, our .houses in flo.wers, our 
Sweeps in— : or rather out of—their element, and our 

Athen. lib. i. c. 5. f Ibid. li{>. xv. 
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morris-dancers. In fact, there are many usages in 
Europe having one origin, though at jire'seht some¬ 
what different ii> different nations of the great 
European family. The llomaus had amusements of 
a kindred aspect, styled, “ ludi florales,” or floral 
games, instituted in honour of Flora ,.in the yeaj of 
Home 513. These floral games were at first cele¬ 
brated in April, but subseqiqmtly'they commenced 
on the first of May. 

I was', at the time of my visit to Psalithas, proposing 
to quit the sweet island of Corfu, and ,to prdbeed to 
• that of Oefalonia. I again dined, twfee indeed, with, 
my most hospitable friend, his Highness Baron Theo- 
tokys, and met, besides other distinguished guests, 
Count Blank, husband to the baron’s sister. 

The last time I dined in this circle I met -.a 


very intelligent Greek, who startled, me not a little 
by the following unreserved statement: “•! studied,” 
said he, “ in Germany. I became enamoured with 
the craniological theory of Gall and Spurzheim. On 
my return to the Ionian .isles, my father and uncle 
were dead, I felt an unconquerable wish to te$t 
the craniological system. The dispositions of my 
father and uncle 1 well kne#v. Oh, had I # but their 
heads! Well, sir, I.actually disinterredJwth? and 
have their craniums by me at this day !” He added 
that the result of his iifvestigation was an increased* 
confidence in the Geijnan theory. German theories 


are net all to be trusted. 

» 

A Neapolitan gentleman, whom I knew many yea A 
abroad, one day told ihe this anecdote:—“In Atheno^y 


L L 
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said he, “ there was once a sort of phrenologist, or 
rather, physiognomist.' Some young fellows of respect¬ 
ability resolved to expose his quackery. They in¬ 
vited him to supper, and the great Socrates Avas to 
be of the party, but in disguise ; for the object was 
to get the physiognomist to examine the moralist with¬ 
out knowing his patient. Socrates was examined as 
a poor olil* felhnV picked out of the street. ‘ You 
old villain!’exclaimed the supposed empiric, ‘ why 
you’ll cut a man’s throat for two-pence.’ Tile young 
fellows titterpd. ‘ Ah! you animal,’ added the phy¬ 
siognomist, ‘ n<J man’s honour is safe where you can 
get into the gynsecium!’ This was too much. The 
young gentlemen burst into a horse-laugh. ‘ A pretty 
fellow you are!’ they cried. ‘ Why, sir, this mur¬ 
derer, this animal, is the great moralist of the age,— 
the celebrated Socrates !’ The man stared.—‘ Stop, 
stop!’ exclaimed the sage, ‘ the man is right, after 
all: the faults he lays to my charge are the very sins 
against which 1 am daily compelled to strive and to 
watch.’ ” But this man t studied the face, not the 
cranium. 

During my stay in the island of Corfu, I still fre¬ 
quently attended the various lectures at the university, 
all delivered in th& modem Greek, which added vastly 
to their interesting attractions. 

One day 1 heard Philetas lecture on an ancient 
historian, and Crandianos on mathematics. Two of 
.the young students next arose to work problems. 
Poor fellows, they hobbled most painfully in reading 
and describing diagrams. Oh, had Archimedes been 
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there! After this, Crandianqs gave us a cleveij 
display of mathematical ability. Xhf; .professor la¬ 
mented to me afterwards, the influence of the Vene¬ 
tian regime ojf the youth of Corfu. Crandianos 
speaks ably in Greek; I mean, he has made himselS 
an fait at a good style of his jnativq language ; and 
yet l observed he fell occasionally into sonp*of those 
little oversights which too natifrally occur from the 
vulgar encroachments on classic declension #md con¬ 
jugation. Could I listen to these descendants of 
Philip, of Alexander, of Alcibiades, of Mlltiades, and 
other warriors, illustrious by courtesy, and not say to 
myself, “ How much more honourably and usefully 
are Philetas and Crandianos employed, tKhn some 
of those styled conquerors,—than the Tamerlanes, the 
Charleses of Sweden, the Napoleons, so splendid ifr 
acts of mighty mischief!” On a subsequent day I 
heard a fecture on Homer by Yoannithe's: he re¬ 
cited by quantity. 


T. 1.2 
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MRS. KENNEDY’S c NOTES. — STATE OF EDUCATION AND LITERA¬ 
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After heartfelt thanks to my missionary* colleague, 
the Rev. I. Lowndes, for his very kind and brotherly 
attentions during my sojourn in Corfu, I took leave of 
various friends and left in a felucca for Cefalonia. 
My proceedings in that fine island will best appear 
from letters I addressed to the secretary of the 
London Missionary Society, and to a much respected 
friend in, Malta. *In this island I spent a month, 
having remained a like period in Corfu. Here I 
made a tour in company of my excellent friends, 
Dr. K. of the medical staff, and* his very estimable 
lady. Dr.’ K.’ is author of- “ Conversations with 
'Lord Byron.” He and Mrs. K. bad been members 
t>f my English congregation d t Malta. As Mrs- K. 
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is a lady of highly-cultivated tastyj and of literary 
attainments, she was in the habit of taking full notes 
of her residence and philanthropic efforts in the Ionian 
isles. Of all her notes on Cefalonia she most libe- 
rally put me in full possession. 

Before I record my own mi^sionar^ proceedings in 
Cefalonia, 1 shall present a survey o£ this jwry mag¬ 
nificent islaiuf, from the papers of my friend. 

There are in jCefalonip some gentlemen who have 
received a liberal education; though this privilege 
has been confined to a favoured few fc "There is a 
government Lancastrian school for boys—that for 
girls is but of late institution, and is supported by 
voluntary subscription. Bamba kee*ps a 'classical 
school—and there is an academy at Fort St. George, 
conducted by an English clergyman. All these 1 
afford facilities of which the Greeks gladly and 
gratefully avail themselves, and it is to be hoped they 
will no more have to complain that their teachers 
and instructors have been removed; but, hearing the 
soft voice of caution, “ this? is the way, walk in it,” 
the succeeding generations will rise in the scale of 
morality and honour. The literature of, France and 
Italy is generally admired: f£w English worits have 
hitherto gained adntfssfon; but’by a wise afld politic 
arrangement of the Lord High Commissioner, the 
English language is now cultivated to a great extent, 
and in a short time thlfe knowledge,whlch this will 
impart,* must* produce a beneficial effect on the tone, 
of Reeling anil modes of thinking. 

Tii<j . Ceftiloniofes of the lower class are very 
jealous _ of innovations, “end they Receive with great 
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yeneration tile systems and customs of their fathers. 
Count Y—,-\yho had visited England, on his return 
wished to introduce some of tHe improvements he 
had witnessed in that country, but he told us that 
these poor-people would not attend,- nor listen to him 
when he proposed that they should use a yoke, at the 
extremity of which the pails might be suspended. 
“ Their mothers,” they said—“.had ' gone to the 
fountains for water, and had carried it in barrels or 
pitchers, on their heads ; and in this maimer would 
they continue to bring water from the fountains 
themselves.” In vain the Count assured them they 
would bring a double or treble quantum, and with 
less fatigue. One woman was induced to try it: 
she confessed its utility, but shortly returned the 
hated implement, because it exposed her to the deri¬ 
sion of her companions. This gentleman had a 
museum/ in which were fossil remains', &c. &c. 
He professed to be exceedingly anxious for the 
diffusion of knowledge among his countrymen. 

There is no establishment that may be dignified 
with the name of a manufactory. The poor people 
grow flax and prepare it themselves, and from it 
weave a* coarse sort of linen, which answers their 
purposes; The only exports are, I believe, wine, 
currants, and olive oil. The Resident, who is inde¬ 
fatigable in his endeavours lo ameliorate* the country 
and the state of trade, has patronised the vineyards 
of Samos, and from the grapes growing there a very 
superior wjne is made. The plains Belonging to 
J fet. Gerasimo he has endeavoured to cultivate as 
richly as possible. And what will more than any 
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thing else facilitate commerce, and civilization, am 
the roads which have been macle,*and which *are still 
making. One, assending the heightf of Enos, con¬ 
nects St. Euphemia and the opposite plain of Samos* 
with Argostoli, ill an easy ride of a few hours. The 
Cefaloniotes must be ungrateful indeed^, if they do not 
feel and appreciate the active and benevolent designs 
of the government. 

A mole or marina is made to extend on the whole 
side of the town near tile water, and reaches from one 
extremity of the Lazaretto, passing the yarade*ground 
• barracks, and terminates at the bridge of Trapano 4 
built by Colonel De Bossuet. Thus the Marina affords 
a pleasant and healthy promenade, whese tke sea 
breeze may be inhaled without fear of the malaria. 

The shops do not appear so gay and imposing gs 
those in England: the heat and the sun prevent 
display. . The Spanish and the Maltese shops arc 
on a par with them—the officials are as idle.as the 
Italians. I have frequently entered a shop, and 
requested a certain article: the man, without re¬ 
moving his chibouk, or cigar, has said “ I have none,” 
while 1 have perceived it immediately before me. 
Without ceremony I have gyne behind *the counter to 
get it, and the man lips quietly permittedyme te help 
myself. But thi§ occurs only among the very old 
shop-keepeys, for a new race has started up, and they 
exhibit all the rastless activity which is peculiarly 
characteristic of a Gseek. The employments of. the 
Greeks aro not varied. Some enter the ships—others 
asoifengaged in thef vineyards, and tlfese letter,-.^ 
that is tke cultiyators of the soil—-have to give their 
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quota of labour in forwarding the improvements of 
gtWermrteift, in lieti of the tax that is levied on the 
richer part of tne community. 'Eiere is no fair and 
'wide field for those of a better ( class; consequently 
their interests are continually clashing. 

1^ have nevpr been in a Greek hall of justice; 
therefore I can give no information of their modes 
of procedure; bill I should suppose, if pleadings be 
permitted, that the Greeks are fond of a declamatory 
style. The barristers have' hitherto taken their 
diplomas from the colleges of Italy. Even the lower 
plass of Greek,4 are figurative and rhetorical in their 
modes of expression—the women are particularly so.‘ 
The compounds, and the formation of their words 
•may be one cause, in addition to their naturally poetic 
imagination of this love of metaphor. 

The Greeks,,have a great horror of death, as 1 
have shewn in the remarks on Spetsia. A gentle¬ 
man of great authority assured me that the judge 
and the adverse party even—(unless in a case of 
revenge) would rather aid the escape of the “ panel," 
than convict him. The prevarication and dissi¬ 
mulation which they adopt are such, that the English 
Resident—if ' the casec is important enough to 
demand oqe—is compelled himself to investigate the 
subject, the witnesses, and the jury most scruti- 
•nizingly. The enforcement °of the quarantine laws 
have given rise to the most frequent exhibitions of 

« * I had b<fon travelling wit,h a Greek attendant, who, - hen we Unwed 
at»our renting place, fixed herself at the window, and garni on the scene. 
She was required^ go to dinner—“ Oh!” she replied, “ I do not w«h for 
dinner; my soul is refreshed, and my eyes woqjft drink ittthis beautiful 
field, and the graceful animals grazing around." 
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the terror of death. A circumstance of a painfuf 
nature occurred while Mrs. K. was in Ce^donia' A man 
who lived in a village above Sant Euphemia, had 
been in the habit (previously to the institution of 
the quarantine laws) of going over to tfye continent, 
and of returning again to his house, unquestioned, 
lie, as well as the rest of the natives, knew the 
penalty attached to the non-observance of this law, yet 

he reverenced not the authorities,—he went as before, 

# • m 0 " 

and returned; was informed against, and thrown 
into prison. My friend thus writes • 

- 1 knew nothing of any of these circumstances at 
the time. One lovely moon-light night I started in 
alarm from an unquiet sleep. I thonght t had heard 
the notes of moflrning, lamentation and woe, and l 
was not sorry to forget a dreadful dream, in gazing 
the soft light, which entered through the window, 
and balcony door—which for the sake flf air 1 had 
left open. All seemed quiet in the piazza below— 
not a breeze was stirring—suddenly, the same moans 
and prayers, that I thought I had heard in my dream, 
burst upon my ears. A thrilling terror seized me*— 
but I had the courage to step into the balcony. The 
moon shone brightly—and4 thought mockingly—on 
me and on the piazza, but ftvtfr^thing aise $as in¬ 
volved in obscurity. The clanking of chains, and a 
bustling noise, arresttsd my attention, and again the 
deepest—the mdfct .heart-rending tones of sorrow, 
invoking «iercy and pity, in the ‘melancholy strairfS 
,of despair were uttered* I became ouite sick. * I 
thought ihe soul from very anguish must have fil'd 
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the body—bufr still I could see nothing. At length 
I Heard 5. Aan with* a deep voice, half sternly, half 
reproachingly, exhort the agonized creature to die 
With self-possession, and like a Christian. He obeyed, 
he t said no more,—but profound, heq^t-felt sighs,— 
or rather groaps,—escaped him, and it seemed as 
though his heart would burst were he to repress 
them.—‘ truly the bitterness of death is great.' The 
procession moved from the main guard, and went on 
the opposite side of the piazza, beneath the gloom of 
the overshadowing houses—thus I could see the 
group but indistinctly. Even from that distance, 
and from the Marina, the man’s sighs broke on my 
ear. bf ever the tortures of despair—if ever the 
utter hopelessness of despondency possessed a man, 
this poor creature was certainly their victim. I 
leaned my head down on the balcony, unhappy, very 
unhappy, and. Dr. K. could hardly soothe me. 

“ The next morning we were informed that his re¬ 
lations, the inhabitants of his village, had res¬ 
cued him.—I had really prayed for his escape, and 
wap delighted. The women had pelted the consta¬ 
bles with stones, and some others had seized the 
police officer. ‘ They requested him to throw away 
his pistols, assuring* him that they did not intend to 
injure a hair of his head,—but they had no notion of 
permitting a poor fellow to be hanged, pierely be¬ 
cause he had gone to the continent, where he had 
gone, and 'returned, a hundred*, times before,—aqd 
then it was not against law,—and why should it be 
against law now ? 
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“ Their detestation of the conviction of their neigh¬ 
bour was increased, because tl?c inforriW was'ex- 
adolphos, or first-cousin—a very near relationship— 
only a degree removed from a brother among tBe 
Greeks—to the culprit, and this wretched traitor 
would benefit as well by the condemnation aj> the 
death of his relation. As soon as the news reached* 
Argostoli, ?i party of soldiers was despatched to secure 
the fugitive, and though the man might have escaped, 

W ® ® 

from several of the creeks near, before the party 
could arrive, alarm and fear had fascinated hifti; he was 
hunted from hill to hill, and was fofind at last on the 
projecting top of an eminence, where none could 
reach him. Captain R. who headed therletaehment, 
saw him, and »gave orders to some soldiers to ad¬ 
vance and fire,—and, though a stone thrown c^jrwn 
would have crushed his pursuers* the poor wretch 
stood tremblingly awaiting his fate.* The scene 
closed. The body of the delinquent was afterwards 
hung in chains at the port of St. Euphemia—a warn¬ 
ing to future offenders., 

“ The Greeks as they related the story, shrugged 
their shoulders, and observed a silence: then, as 
though they would sooth|! the paiifful. feeling, that 
had been excited Uy its narration, wou^l adti—‘ it is' 
evident he was fated to be hung, or he never would 
have remained in Kefalonia.’ This w r as the only 
execution—excepting that of some priests during the 
riots—that had taken place fgr ifiany‘years. 

“ In the care which General Napier the Resident 
*uj|anife$ted for the Welfare of those wh?>m he»gover>\ed, 
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tbs prisons were not forgotten. How they are con¬ 
ducted I do 'not know, as I had no means of accu¬ 
rately ascertaining the system. So?ne are employed 
with hand-mills, and grind wheat—others have 
other kinds of work, and, for a time, -Dr. K. visited 
them., Tracts and Testaments were dispersed, order 
-and discipline introduced, and during the allotted 
hours of relaxation, one'of the class would'read to a 
group collected around him: thus it is to be hoped 
that they would re-enter society bettered and reformed 
by thepUhishmcnt they had undergone, and by the 
opportunities and'incitements to reflection. 1 do not 
know whether this plan be now followed—I saw it 
adopted'when 1 was in Cefalonia.” 

In all that was dependant on his influence, this gen¬ 
tle n5m was actively benevolent. And, though last, not 
least, must be mentioned the cordial and warm sup¬ 
port he gave tv> the institution of the girl’s school— 
the first*of the kind—in Cefalonia. Hitherto the 
females of Greece had been much and mournfully 
neglected. The consequence- of this want of infor¬ 
mation is a'degradation in moral estimation, which it 
is painful to contemplate:—the younger, and well- 
educated meji regret this exceedingly. “ Some ladies,” 
writes itty friend, “ paid me a morning visit, and were 
still with me when a mutual acquaintance entered. 
One oPthe party congratulated him on the b’rth of a 
child: he turned to me and said—thofigh smiling—in 
a half-sad nl’anher—‘ I think I shall name it Iphi- 
geniU.’ ‘ Why,’—I enquired—‘ why choose such a 
naipe % yoUr other sweet little girl is Antigone. I triu t 
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their destiny will be happier than that of their proto¬ 
types.’ ‘Was it not sublime?* he asked-*- 4 though 
tragic.’ One of dhe ladies—wh'en 4ie was gone, said 
—‘ 1 am really sorry for him—he is a fine fellow-* 1 -* 
only twenty-three and two girls!’’ When Angelica, the 
mother, was told the child was a daughter*she burst into 
tears, nor would she kiss if till h6 came in, and took, 
up the pots- little thing, and embraced itf and gave it 
to his wife: buf even yet, she had not conquered her 
disappointment.—Thfcse ladies had been’enlightened 
by having visited various places, andjhad raided for 
some time in Odessa, where they mixed with French 
and Russian society. I afterwards visited Kyria 
Angelica, and I tried to make her.in lave with the 
babe. Though, I am always afraid of touching,a 
young infant, 1 took this. It is a singular, a'Tjd a 
disagreeable custom (but I always conform) that yoft 
can nej’er pay your visit of gratulation too early. 

I was much amused once—I had to pay one. of these 
visits—and the lady, having timely notice of my ap¬ 
proach, was arrayed in a crimson turban, and a cash- 
mere shawl, and looked as beautiful, and as dashing, 
as ever I had seen her during her most brilliant 
evenings. But methoug^t a neat «ap would have 1 
made her more interesting, and woulel ha»e been 
more convenient; for, had the turban been mine, I 
should hqve feared that the elegant folds would have 
been discomposed .by the pillow. By her side lay 
the young infant,,and I was gla3.it .was asleqp. 
Deep lace—like Valencienne, was sewn on a cambric 
jRj’apper which wa# thrown around tlfc child.”' 
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A gentleman connected with the first-mentioned 
party, in eoifimentingon Angelica’s feeling said; “ this 
is a melancholy State of things, but can you wonder 

it? Our daughters are married, not for their 
natural or acquired accomplishments., for all are on 
a par—but for their dower. The men are in some 
measure to be excused in seeking for the most richly 
endowed w<5fnen. ’ Yet.they are not really benefited 
by the money; for, if my wife has daughters, her 
money must be equally divided among them: thus I 
become >a debtor to my children. If induced, by 
some favourable circumstances, to speculate with 
the money, I must refund it. Let our daughters be 
educated. .Let mental be added to their natural 
graces, and there is not a man among us, but will 
ble ? s the means which have abolished so degrading 
a system,—degrading to the men as well as to the 
women.” 

I hardly ever gazed at the magnificent mountains 
of Greece, but my thoughts were led back to those 
times when Greece claimed as her peculiar right all 
that was elegant in the arts, or profund and valued in 
literature. Such contemplations can hardly fail of 
suggesting a mournful contrast, as the mind ranges 
over ths vicissitudes .which have, taken place, till it 
rests with painful emotion on her present state. But 
to these who feel how infinitely -more important is the 
mental degradation that she suffers, these feelings 
wjll prove too intense for indulgence. Thfi same-vi- 
vaaity,the same inventiveness, which characterized the 
heathen ancestors of this people, iuay yet be observed 
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in them; but the same irreligion is also theirs. No» 
is it to be wondered at, thal dfebased by a mean 
superstition, and an ignorant clergy, the better in' 
formed become deists or atheists, while the ignorant 
poor perform the rites of a religion, which has no 
salutary influence on their conduct, nor can enlighten 
the understanding. Greedb requires the gospel. 
Oh! when shall the state of poor, •degrtftfed Greece 
awaken the sympathy of my own more happy coun¬ 
try! When Will the fllous and benevolent unite their 
efforts, to impart to her a portion of tjiat light* they 
so abundantly enjoy ? 

Cefalonia is divided into districts, but 1 cannot 
enumerate them, as I have lost thp map I made of 
the island. Lixijri, the town next in importance tg 
Argostoli, is west of this town, on the opposite TSjjle 
of the harbour, three miles distant, and contains six 
thousand inhabitants, who are actively.engaged in 
the duties of commerce, agriculture, and shipping. 
This town is much nearer the mouth of the harbour 
than Argostoli, and is rising daily into higher im¬ 
portance. The inhabitants of each feel a jealousy of 
the other, and on every occasion attempt to outvie 
whatever has been effected # by the opposite party. 

The port of St Euphebaiajis much easier o&access 
than either ArgoStoli or Lixuri, coming from Corfu; 
it is eight^pn miles distant to the north-east. Samos 
lies on the opposite si3e of the bay, which takes its 
•n^uje from the plain, and is called the -bay of Samo$: 
it is spacious. The exports arc cuiTants,' wi«e, 
fifi*Scatel_ raisiqs, maraschino, rosolio,*rakee^ (a’kigd 
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..of white brandy—shocking stuff,) oil, common blue 
nankeen, honey, lihseed and fruits. 

Fort St. G*eftrge is five miles east from Argostoli, 
•and is situated on the brow of a steep mountain; 
which is parallel with the Black Mountain, or Mount 
EJnos, from which it is separated by a narrow, barren, 
shallow valley. The rafnparts of the castle command 
a fine vie^of thft district of Lavato. It was in this 
district that Lord Byron resided, during his visit to 
Cefalonia, in the village of Metaxata’’; and though 
the district y> pretty in itself, it received an ad¬ 
ditional—or rather a melancholy interest from the 
associations excited by such a resident. Below the 
castle*are. catacombs of considerable extent; but I 
jlid not visit them. Without the walls of the fort, 
aiju protected by it, is a large town ; but the whole 
• mount, fortress, and town, are called the Kastro or 
castle. 

Between Argostoli and the Kastro, are the ruins of 
Cranii, an ancient city. We traced the line of the 
walls, and even imagined we had discovered remains 
or traces of the watch-towers. Vast heaps of stone, 
and large blocks of limestone, lay scattered confusedly 
over the plain? which liep on an eminence on which 
the city once stood.. I ivthe'marshy plains below this 
eminence, are the ruins of another ancient city, 
Palaio-choro. They extend <to the wafer’s verge. 
Vineyards and a few olive and figttrees now flourish 
<|n the soil*; hut still, amidst the vines, th ( e ruinEnre 
distinctly enough perceived. 

.A bridge hks been erected across the harbouV, 
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few hundred yards below this ylain, and connects 
the opposite bide of the island (Xrejptino) with Ar- 
gostoli; but it lies*so low—for it is more like a pon¬ 
toon than a bridge—rthat it prevents the free egress 
of the sea: thus the miasma is considerably in¬ 
creased, and the exhalations # that place, hate a 
peculiarly deleterious effect on tho^c inhabiting the 
upper or eastern part of the town of Argostoli. 
Though^Dr. l£.’s house was at some distance west of 
the marsh, he often in the summer, during an.east 
wind, felt—that is, smelled—the m&laria, which 
arises thence, and has been compelled to shut botlf 
the balcony-doors and the windows. The Resi¬ 
dent, who is very enterprising, wished to drain this 
unhealthy spot; but as much labour and expense* 
were required, it would necessarily be some tirifa 
ere his plans could be effected. 

In the* Edinburgh Review, it has been stated, 
“ that wherever marshes are situated near a* large 
city, the intervention of woods must necessarily form 
a screen, to impede the Wafting of the miasmata by 
the winds. Perhaps (it adds) this might have been 
the reason why the ancients consecrated the woods 
in the vicinity of Rome tg Neptune, in o»der to se¬ 
cure them from th^a^e.” . . .*. M*. Rigaudde l?Isle, 
in a Memoire on the physical properties of malaria, 
observes: "‘Near St. Stephen’s, on Mount Argentel, 
a convent is situ&ted, which was formed for the 
'sahiffrity of* its air; bill since the forest^ which sur- 
•raunded it 'have been cleared, it has become ,un- 

^ V M t | 

healthy. .«At Verlletri, near the Pontine marshes, the 

M M 
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cutting of an intermediate wood occasioned imme- 
diately, and i*>r tljree successive years, fevers and 
other diseases, which occasioned great ravages.” 
^These are strong facts in corroboration of the 
theory, nor, am I inclined to dispute it; yet in all 
the i Ionian islands, the prevalence of intermittent 
fever is attributed to the number and the extent of 
the olive groves in th& vicinity of the towns. 

On the south side of Argostoli, a hill of lime¬ 
stone rises, sloping down gradually and beauti¬ 
fully to the sea, of which it commands an extensive 
prospect. A few vineyards are to be seen, but the 
greater proportion of land, is covered by groves of 
olive-trees' A small cottage was embosomed in a 
grove, and formed a picturesque object in the view; 
Ae rippling of the sea was distinctly heard, and oc¬ 
casional glimpses through the separated branches 
might be caught of the wide rolling waters. When a 
Greek 1 physician heard Mrs. K. express a desire to 
inhabit it during the summer months, he exerted all 
his eloquence to dissuade her from such a design, 
aesuring her that these groves were the fertile 
sources of miasmata, and that their vicinity was 
peculiary, dangerous, evon to the inhabitants of Ar- 
gosto'ii, though they viere on the* other side of the 
hill. 

An ingenious person may harmonize these two 
theories. I can only solve the difficulty by supposing, 
that as there was no marsh beyond the groveS*, the 
land on which they stood served the purpose of ? 
marsh,“being perhaps—at least it was so . in winter 
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—damp and dark. In the ether case, £bove the 
bridge, there was a positive marsh; nor was there 
any screen to confine the vapours to its own pecu¬ 
liar limits. This < solution does not, however, satisfy 
me, as I could raise half a dozen objections to it. 

It was natural, as I listened to the loud, raucdus, 
and almost ceaseless croaking of the frogs, in the 
marshes of tlie Ionian isles, to recall the imitations 
of Aristophaneg already cited; and one is reminded 
of the Roman poet’s ireful philippic against £he.nu- 
merous frogs of the Pontine marshes 

“ Mali culices, ranceque palustres 

Hor. Ub. i. ijjit. fl. 

I do deteat these hateful bogs, 

The*wanning gnats and fenny frogs. 


mm2 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

OBTAIN A FRESH SUPPLY OF BOOKS.—DECLARATION OF THE PATRI¬ 
ARCH.—I.ETTER TO THF. LONDON MISSION All V SOCIETY.—LETTER 
TO A FRIEND AT MALTA.—RESULTS OF THIS TOUR.—ACTUAL 
bTA'l E OF THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 

As I designed to make a vigorous effort at book- 
circulation in Cefalonia, I added to the stock brought 
from Malta, 250 Greek Testaments from the Bible 
ciety of Corfu. Such had been my success there, 
that I was compelled to refuse further sales; or it 
is probable orfe hundred additional Spelling-books 
would soon have been caught up, besides copies of 
the Psalms and other publications, including Boguc’s 
Essay on the New Testament, and Watts’ Cate¬ 
chisms. I also engaged two shopkeepers to sell 
books for our society. 

'fhe circulation of the Scriptures is, in all coun¬ 
tries of‘the Levant, a matter of prime importance. 
When, in’1814, the liev. H. Lindsay, late chaplain 
to the British embassy at Constantinople, began to 
make enquiries relative to' the distribution of the 
modem Greek New Testament, then first printed by 
the British and Forfeign Bible Society, Be was given 
to understand that the Greek, church would .make 
every effort to frustrate his benevolent purposes. Mr. 
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L. therefore determined to go at once to the patriarch, 
with whom he left a copy of the lfoly ^oofi. * WMn 
he next saw the patriarch, the latter ingenuously 
declared his ardent approbation of the objects of the' 
Bible Society, and placed in Mr. L’s. h^nd a noblp 
declaration to that effect in Greek, bearing his qjvn 
signature. As this document furnishes our mission¬ 
aries with a very ljigh authority, that of an episcopal 
see whiqji for % ages contended with Bony; for the 
universal supremacy, I feel it will be serving the 
cause to transfer it to these pages, as*I have some 
reason to fear that my own copy may be the only one* 
preserved. Be it at the same time remembered, that 
permission to use the Bible antedates all, ifierely 
human authority, Raving the high sanction of heaven* 
itself. 

Cyrix., AiiTjhbisiiof of Con sxANTiNon.F., Ney? Rome, and 
Universal Patriarch. 

“ Our Lowliness notifies by this present Patriarchal Declaration, 
that, having examined accurately, and with the necessary attention, 
the edition of the New Testament in two languages, Hellenic 
and Romaic, published in England by the Society there established, 
of British Typography, by John Tilling, at Chelsea, in the year 
one thousaud eight hundred an^ ten of the incarnation of Christ 
our Saviour; we hav<J foftnd in it hotting false, %r erroneous: 
wherefore we have judged rigtyt, to give permission for it to be 
used, and read by all piousf^united, and orthodox Christian*; to 
be sold in the Booksellers’ shops, and to be bought freely by all 
ato wish it, without any one making the ljast hesitation : for the 
manifeatation%f which; this*our preseht Patriarchal Declaration 

^as been issued, 

• ' 

In the ifttrtecnth day of the Month of December t ~ 1814.” 
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.Instead of Narrating from memory, or transcribing 
from my journal, I* will here insert an extract from a 
communication* which I made frtfm Cefalonia to the 
Secretary of the London Missionary Society. 

r 

“ Deab Sib, 

“ Through thl tester mercy of God, I am here in health and 
good spirits s on my fpy to Greece. It is more than probable that 
on the day you open this, 1 Mr. Hankey will receive my Journal 
from Corfu.The latter place I quitted on the 12th inst. After 
another merciful preservation, in time of danger, I safely reached 
this island in about thirty hours’ sail. In the night we had a good 
wind, though string; but in the morning wc fell on the rocks, 
'near the small island of Monasteri', about an hour from our port. 
By lightening the ship, and by much effort, we got her off the 
rocks i.i three hours, and in five we were fairly away from the 
shoal. Had the vessel upset; or broken, I fould easily have swam 
tp-kihd; and not having my wife or dear babes, I felt little appre- 
-dibnsion. 

“ To be warmly welcomed to the house of my much esteemed 
friends, Dr. add Mrs. Kennedy, now stationed here, I 'rank among 
the comforts of my earthly pilgrimage. Their name is dear to 
me; nor less familiar to you, as intelligent and zealous friends to 
the cause of our common Christianity. To them I owe many 
obligations, and He who notices ‘ a cup of cold water given to a 
dirciplc, in the name of a disciple,’ will not permit them to lose 
their * reward.’ 

“ At Cefalonia 5 1 had the gjfeat satisfaction of finding two good 
thingsi-letters from Colonel Stailhope^ and a box of books from 
Mrs. Wilsoh. 

“ I had few opportunities of circulating the scriptures and tracts 
on board, as but one boy and a »fellow passenger could read. 
A Greek New Tegument I gave to the boy, another to his brother, 
ft village schoolmaster; and one I left far the use of the ship. .If 
wos truly delightful to see all on board sit for horns, hearing the 
New Testament read in two dfifereit parts of the ship, -ana 
listening eagerly to the remarks of a missionary fro'iti a distant 
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part of the world. The Greek gentleman I h»ve mentioned,^ and' 
whom I shall soon introduce to you moife particularly, .read ijjoud 
upwards of twenty chapters, while the cjdV and captain sat 
listening with marked attention. The boy promised to learn* 
Watts’ Catechism, and .certainly he was very fond of reading. 
My fellow passenger was one of the most inquisitive Greeks I 
ever met with. The Athenians in the days of £aul might have 
owned him as a legitimate child.* I subjoin a few fragments of 
our conversations. 

G. —Pray sir, who are you ? 

M. —£.n ecclesiastic. 

G. —Of what rank ? 

M. —A kind of protopapas. I have always found seme per¬ 
plexity in meeting this question. The fact is, I am a New 
Testament bishop. 

G. —Whence come you,—and where are you going ? 

M. —From Malta to Greece. 

G. —What for ? 

M. —To circulate the Holy Bible, to spread the knowledge of 
Jesus Christ, and to do good in any way to the souls and bo&iqs 
of the Greeks.—But, who are you ? 

G. — A land-owner in Cefalonia, and behold here my steward. 
Are you sent by government? 

M. —No; by a benevolent committee, who pity the sinful state 
of man, who wish all to possess the holy scriptures, and come to 
a saving knowledge of the gospel. 

G. —Are you English priests paid by you^goverament ? 

M. —I am paid by our committee. 

G. —Is your salary generous# 

M. —As much I wish, though no Is very mudi. 

G. —Can you marry if you like ? 

M. —Yes—the word of God allows it. 1 Tim. iii. 1—5. 

G. —So can our priest^ but only once. Can you marry often ? 

M. —As often as*we please. 

G. —Cae you marry*a # Turk or aJFe\f ? 

M. —The law does not restrain us, but it wbuld be extfemely 
scandalous, and a pruJbnt man will not do it 

G.— tSaii you have many wives at once ? 

J/.—No ; Gofl says 1i bishop mu|t be tRe hi;«band of one wife. 
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G .—Do you believe in the virgin and the apostles ? 

—Yej; *,ve believe, all' the holy scriptures say of them; 
but we never, never^ believe, any thing not found in God’s word 
,—The virgin is every thing to a papist, and much to a Greek. 
I feel confident this adoration of a female owes much to the 
monstrous tendencies of celibacy ; and when if qnce told a Maltese 
priest my suspicions, he confessed he thought so too!! The virgin 
was a good woman, was* highly ^favoured, a vessel of honour, and 
blessed amon^.jvomcnr—more than this I cannot say. Nor do 
the whole of the epistles say a word about her , of whom 
the Roman catholics are obstinately resolved to say %p much. 
This fact, and the ominous silence of Paul about Peter, when 
writingrto Rome,—which, by the way, he had no business to do 
if Peter had been bishop of Rome,—should check the idolatry'of 
that once apostolic church. It is lamentably true, that the worship 
of the Greek church is. if possible, yet more foolish than the papal. 
Yet I lovi? the Greek Vihurch; for it contains, like a phoenix, the 
prjnciples of its own resurrection. The Greeks purchase and 
low ij tlie Romanists burn, the blessed w'ord of God. The liberal 
portions of sacred writ, daily read in the Greek worship, will super¬ 
induce the pame good% religion, that the writings of their old 
sages do in science—a moral renovation. Oh! when will the day 
come, that We shall take the Roman catholic by the hand, as a bro¬ 
ther in Christianity, as a pupil ofthe wisdom that eometh from above ? 

G .—Do you pray to the virgin ? 

M .—We pray to God alone, through Jesus Christ as mediator. 

G>— I think you,do right, in believing only what the sacred 
scripture says of the virgin and the apostles; but you should pray 
to her, because, we cannot approach God without a medium of 
introduction. 

M. —True, and Jesus Christ is that medium, the only media¬ 
tor;—as the scriptures say—“ Tbcrf; is One God, and one 
mediator." * 

•(ThtsSreek Hermans geherally conclude wftth this blasphemy—“Vm” 
motbqr of God, our $nly mediator !” And the word used by Paul, in refe¬ 
rence to Jesus as mediator, /uairiis, is appliedijfiy the modern Greeks to 
designate broker. Language is a capricious thing, .certainly; term so 
sacred ought to have been exclusively of theological use. • 
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G. —But the virgin has very great power as mSdiator. . 

M. —She was a holy woman, but is mother to b S adored, nor 
trusted in, nor prayed t^. Jesus is our 81es§e?l mediator. We 
are sinners. He died for us, rose for us, and now intercedes foij, 
us at the right hand of the father; and we must pray to the father 
through the Son alone, according to what was reiul in the Ne*v 
Testament this morning. Wc need no other saviour, for blessed 
be his name! his precious blood cleanse th us.from all sin, if we sin¬ 
cerely believe in^Him. 

Some of the bystanders answered, “ a\r\Sua ,—truthnone ob¬ 
jected ;—tlw captajn and the gentleman said—“ he is certainly a 
good man!” 

M. —God, who knows the heart, knows that I am wickecfcndugh; 

•but the blood of Jesus Christ, the Son of God? eleanseth from all 

* * 

sin, provided we repent and forsake our iniquities. 

G. —How do you make the sign of the cross '? 

J/.—We love the cross, but never sign ourselves.— 1 Tfie mus¬ 
cles of his face seemed* to say, ‘ That’s very strange !' 

G. —Have you the holy scriptures with you ? If you have, will 
you do me the favour to sell me a copy ? ’ 

M. —Certainly, with much satisfaction. 

G. —I shall be very happy to read it.—He read in the copy I 
handed him five or six hours successively; till, coming to the 
treachery of Judas, he said ;— 

G. —Who was this Iscariot ? , 

M. —Not the Judas or Jude who wrote an epistle; yet we do 
not certainly understand of what country. 

G. —Some of our writers say Judas Iscariot was a native of the 
island of Corfu, which we have ^isPleft. 

M. —It is not certain, nsr is it of importance* # Juefhs was 
an unhappy wretch, and betrayed our Lord. 

G. —Is thiij fl# the New Testament? it is not so large as c*ie in, 
our churches. 

M. —The book in your churches consists lArtly of the New 
Testament, aifl in a great mqpsurc of prayers. 

G. —I fear this is no‘l all. 
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4f.—Be assured it contains every syllable of it—all, I mean, 
that was ever*written by the apostles and evangelists. 

“Rough weatfi^ coining on, our intercourse was cut short. 

J could have wished to bring him to a more spiritual vein of con¬ 
versation, but what was said was in < some measure preaching 
Christ and hinj crucified. The spirit with which this conversation 
was ^carried on, a^d the attention manifested by those who heard 
us, promise a good result. Should any one of them call to mind, 
in a dying kffur, thdi ‘ thq blood of Jesus cleansgth from all sin,’ 
what a compensation for the dangers I have fallen into, since I 
quitted the bosom of my family! I will only remark farther, that 
this may serve as a specimen of the means a Christian traveller has 
in his" poVer, when among this ignorant indeed, yet inquisitive 
and spirited race. "May we be willing and able defenders of the. 
faith once delivered to then - forefathers, and recommend the truth 
as it is in Jesus. The love of learning in Greece is a pleasing 
omen: science and religion will go hand in hand. An enemy alike 
<‘,o false philosophy and ignorant piety, I caif freely say with an old 
writer ; Dear is Plato, and dear is Aristotle; but dearest of all is 
'truth. 

I am ever, dear sir, 

Yours in Christ, 

S. Shebidan Wilson. 

“ P. S.—The island of Cdfalonia is a mountainous country, con¬ 
taining about 70,000 souls, of the Greek faith. There are in the 
island about two hundred villages, three hundred and fifty churches, 
fofir or five hundred clergy, regular and secular, a considerable 
number of monasteries and nunneries, thirty children’s schools, one 
English public grammar school;—and in all the churches there is 
preaching ahqut four times,in t)ie yeqr. ( This calculation is in 
round numbers. The island has many barren patches, yet, were 
it cultivated up to its capabilities, It would be veiy productive. It 
seems from Homer, that some natives of this island were led fey 
Ulysses to the Trejan war,” 

t Among Tffiy English auditors in Mafia, at this 
time, were the late G. Daitterusa, Esq. and his lady. 
To them I addressed the following lettei 1 ^- 
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To THE COMMISSARY GENERAL AND HIS LADY. AT MAL& A. 

• * 

“ My Dear Fronds, Cefalonia. 

“ Feeling as I do, that you interest yourselves in whatever co«- 
cerns the glory of Gpd, ahd the cause of our common Christianity; 

I fancy you will Accept a line from your absenfc friend. Mhny 
pleasant, I hope useful evenings, I have passed under your roof, 
the remembrance of which endears Malta to my affections. Soon,' 

I hear, you quit the island. May*a watchful f^ovidence ever 
guard you, and preserve you until your life’s end! May the know¬ 
ledge of ^Christ) our adorable Lord, be preciou?, increasingly 
precious, to you, and the peace of God for ever keep^ou happy 
and useful in your day! 

“ This morning at nine o’clock, I reached Argostoli again, after 
an interesting journey of five days, in many parts of this island, 
accompanied by my friends, Dr. and Mrs. K. and Mr. JK. of the 
Engineers. 1 have formed the design of giving you a short 
account of our tour. Little things, many little things, I hsjievt? I 
shall be obliged to tell you, if I am to say any thing; yet,— 

‘ These little things are great to littlfe man.’ 

• • * 

“ The first unusual sight was twenty Greek females standing 

in the sea, washing the clothes of their husbands and children, 
and singing as they laboured. ‘ Alas!’ thought I, ‘ can these 
be the daughters of those ancient heroes, who went from this 
island to the Trojan war, under the command of Ulysses ?’ 

“ Our road lay for some time along the higj^ hills that overfiang 
Argostoli, but was cheered occasionally by the interesting saluta¬ 
tions of the Greek peasantry, wllo gave us as*we jgassed, the soft 
‘ good dayor the .more respectful ‘«g«od bye;’ # or tha*yet more" 
charmiug ‘ welcome 1’ The scenery, to be complete, wants only one 
addition—that of lakes. J3ut for this the ocean, which is^seklom 
shut out of the landscape, famishes an ample compensation. The 
bold and broken rocSs,‘often but half revealed through the lux- 
Tfflhnt vegsfcation of thlt # rich clime,—fhe nlbunt&ins of wiltrhs 
form and efevation,* often mantled in trees of great variety and 
‘richness, cannot fail to fleligfit the mind, and *waken t the enthu¬ 
siasm of*th?dullest spectator; while the effect is greatly enhanced 
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t>y tfce deep, silent and cultivated valleys, which frequently burst 
upor the traveller; beautifully contrasting with the lofty moun¬ 
tains near, them, anjl with the bright bro^d sea in the distance. 

' ^fter winding through one of the finest dells I ever saw, through 
which we rather made our way than found it, we opened all at 
ontjp on the beajitiful vale of Samos. —Samos, «you recollect, was 
one of the four fampus cities of this island, and formed part of the 
kingdom of Ulysses. *To treifd this vale, to stand on the tombs 
of ancient Greeks, wlfc have, slept here for so man^-ages, inspired 
me with a singular train of reflection. This 1 vernal vale is filled 
with a thousand balmy plants and trees ; and as r I listened to the 
melody of the birds, ‘ these,’ said I to myself, ‘ are the descend¬ 
ants of thbse verytbirds, whose notes so often delighted the ears 
of the Greeks, who how sleep beneath my feet!’ The living and 
the dead seemed one. 

* Open wives the bay, when song anil bard are fled, 

And >11 that blooms around, is blooming o’er the dead.’ 

1 “ The first night we put up at the monastery of Aghioi 
J'nnendes, where the monks provided us with almonds, wine and 
milk. This monastery is perphed on the very summit of one of 
the hills of old Samos, the acclivity of which is shaded by an 
exuberant?! of elegant trees and spice-breathing plants; and we 
ascended it by a zigzag path .of great difficulty. Below the hills 
lie the tombs of the old Samians, and on a neighbouring elevation 
‘ stand the remains of a castle of huge cyelopean architecture. In 
visiting this antiquity, I was almost lost for the night among the 
(hick underwood, lin the vale of Samos are other tombs, one of 
which I found, by«. the inscription, had once been the bed of a 
young female, perhaps aJEJoman, ks her name was Julia. The 
inscription rait tlius—‘ IOTAIA KYAI, XA1PE— *Julia Cyle, farewell.’ 

‘ Like leaves on trees the race of jnan is found, 

Now green in youth, now withetsng in the ground: 

Another ra^c the following spring supplies; 

They fall guccesf ive, and successive rise. 

So generations in thkir course ddfcay, 

So flourish these, when those re pa^st away.’ 

“ After running, stopping, running again*, and again (stopping, 

I I 
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scrambling down the rocks, and forcing nfyself through the 
brushwood; I at last got sight of our monastery again, just before 
night, and reached it jn a state of fevert retiring to rest, I 
found I had two skulls of the old Samians near my bed-side as« 
companions, probably two) thousand years old, for Strabo mentions 
Samos as in ruinsteven in his time. 

“ Next morning we proceeded to inspect the visible ruins of this 
wonderful vale. Descending the hill of the monastery, we passed^ 
through the Jjones of the ancient jlead, «uid c%we to a sort of 
arbour, in which there was a table made of an old gravestone, 
which in# sunnier the friars use as a refectory. # Down in the 
valley we passed some old women, spinning with the distaff and 
spindle, just as in the classic ages. I gave on^of the f>oor dames 
half a dollar for her distaff. Some Greeks^who were digging in 
a vineyard, were heartily amused, when Dr. K. took their instru¬ 
ments, and began to turn up the clods of the valley. These poor 
creatures sometimes find the old coins of Shmos, and, fflas! they 
little reflect, that llife dust they disturb is the ashes of their pyo- 
genitors. 

‘ The mole that scoops with curious toil, 

Her subterranean bed, 

Thinks not she ploughs a human soil* 

Aud mines among the dead.’ 

“ I commended an old tvomanonJthe sea-coast, at the end of the 
vale, for her knowledge of ancient Greek; ‘ yes,’ replied she 
ironically, ‘ I speak fine Gre£k, certainly!’ Barbarously euougl* 
indeed she spoke, yet she really used one classical word, wiych is 
only to be found in the mouth of the illiterate?— irpooicvvdiv, an un- 
contracted verb, which the ptjjite Greeks pf this day would* 
denounce as quaint and obsolete. I hope you f?ill kindly bear* 
with my admiration if classic sounSs, falling from the lips of a poor 
Samian female; yet there is a more interesting language in the 
works of bur Heavenly father, truly delightful to the Christian 
philosopher. As I,sq|; this morning at the window of a house 
£tose by the sea, 1 looljpd around—the, yelfqw l^nons^ t he -fin e 
Grecian roses, the .flocks* the husbandmen tiding over the rich 
soil of the vale, and cajjingdo their oxen, the variageted JiilTs and 
lofty m^Blkins on one side; and on thu other tfie realnfs of Ulysses, 
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the famous Mount Enos, whence Jupiter has one of his titles; a 
cup of coffee before me, $nd the long pipe in my’ hand; I almost 
fancied myself a Simian ■> and to view all these beautiful works of 
God, were a blessing to any but an uncultivated or irreligious 
mind. As I ranged the green fields, where once stood the busy 
streets of this ancient city, which Fabius and nis Homans assisted 

f ( 

in demolishing; could the mind cease to perceive, and the heart 
to siclLen at, the instability of human grandeur? 

‘ Bt seges est, ubi Trqjafuit.' 

Where Troy once stood, aud heroes onco were bo'n, 

Tfie site is waving with the sun-lit com. r 

“ In ‘the < 'several'’monasteries which I visited, both here and in 
other parts of the mountains, I left copies of the word of God, and 
small supplies of religious tracts. It is astonishing and delightful 
to hear the pressing entreaties of these poor monks, for copies of 
the word of- life, and religious books. The second monastery I 
vinited Jjad some of my tracts already, for the friar had actually 
come for them to my quarters at Argostoli. I promised to send 
Jum two copies of the New Testament; but the poor man refused 
to wait till I sent from the first convent. He actually t came on 
foot, through the hot sun over the mountain, and prayed the saint 
of the monastery to bless and protect me. He also brought me a 
number of coins, which husbandmen had found in digging the 
ground of ancient Samos. But one poor monk, to whom I pro¬ 
mised a copy of the holy scriptures, came to town, many miles over 
the mountain ridge s^nd brought me a present of butter, in hopes 
(A getting it without money. He is the only one of fifteen monks 
in the convent »ef Peghcc, that knqjvs how to read. The other 
monasteries of, these islands are in the samj deplorable state of 
ignorance. In all the convents, I encouraged the monks, by every 
argument I could think of, to teach the joor children in, the neigh¬ 
bouring villages. There were two boys in one monastery, learning 

t 

to read, who gave me ho rest until they had obtained a Testament. 
gavu tfiern one, butj missed another, of which some one in the estab¬ 
lishment had got 1 ' possession clandestinely. It is astonishing how 
many New Testsmfents I sold to the priests and mgaks. Ah 1 
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how different these from the papal priesthood! I was really obliged* 
to send priests and people away, though t£ey came t* piychase # the 
Testaments. In one day, I sold altogether abftut 140 copies, at 
half-price or a little under. 

“ The monastery of Agyellia, so called because it stands in the 
midst of wild olivgsj has a beautiful church; yet its beauty is 
spoiled by a profusion of gorgeous decoration, anti wants, I fear, 
the true ornament, the divine presence. Impressed on one of the 
monks the importance of preaching to the tpeasaqffy, who come 
hither from th^different hamlets around. ‘But,’ said he, ‘we 
cannot; thp monks here cannot even read.’ ‘ Je^jis Christ,’I 
replied, ‘ sent out his apostles to preach the gospel.’ ‘ True,’ 
said the monk, ‘but here there is none to preaclj it.’ ‘Surely,’ I 
rejoined, * a man who feels the power of the gospel in his own 
breast, can speak of that feeling to others:— that is preaching.’ * 

“ The Greek mariners on this coast are often in danger; but to 
propitiate the stunts, they bring a great variety of offerings to this 
mountain. Hence the church was hung round with small ship|, 
necklaces, pictures, lockets, bracelets, and parts of the human body, 
in wax and metals;—a custom purely pagan. ‘ These things; 
fathers,’ said I, * may do very well} but weSmght not § to give to 
creatures that honour, which belongs to God alone. He is more 
pleased with a holy life and conversation, than with all the trinkets 
that can be laid on the shrine of a* saint.’—‘Truth,’ was then- 
reply ; yet still they leaned to their favourite saint and his wor¬ 
ship, for by this craft they lived. After our conversation, they 
pressed me warmly to take some coffee and other refreshmrtits. 
I left tracts with them for their use, and tha/of the surrounding 
villages. May the seed be productive! Dr. K! presided another 
to the gentleman who kiqdly fuide^ us ever the fountain to the 
monastery. This peAon owned some laud on the plain of Samos. 
When the war broke out, heVas in Constantinople; but^befag 
Aaken by the Turks, he purdhased his life and liberty at the price 
of his fortune, and wa#living when I saw him„on a small paternal 
estate. 

“ During aur journey to the convent of Agrellia,\ur whole party 
Vere not a little amused atthe Awkward attempts^one of the' friars, 
who accojiptftiied us, to speak ancient (freek. I often exclaimed, 
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in allusion to the'surrounding beauties of nature, ‘ eumorfos!'— 
Ttys worij the generality of modern Greeks pronounce omorfos. 
The friar, howeveL in Order to show off, or accustom himself to a 

» f 

correct pronunciation, continued to exclaim at every turn of the 
winding path, ‘evmorfosl’ In compliment to his proficiency, I 
sa^d to him; 4 why, really! you are becoming fluite a Greek now.’ 
4 Yes,’ replied the gentleman above-mentioned, 4 to day he is a 
Greek, and to morrcAv he ^ill be an ass.’ The poor monk 
seemed to er^oy tllo remark, as 'much as aii^ of the party; 
and all were highly amused with a couplet I. cited from a modern 
Greek poet 

‘ O Athens, once so famed, I vow, 

What asses dost thou nourish now!’ 

• 

' “ This is literally true of that oneb renowned city, for in no part 
of Greece is the language more corrupted with foreign admix¬ 
tures. tBut Can we.wonder at this, when we recollect, that the 
poor Greeks have, for the last four centuries, been as much the 
s'laves'of the Turks , as they once were the slaves of their cars ? 
Under a barbaric yoke, it was easy and natural for the virtues 
of Aristides, and the eloquence of Demosthenes, to degenerate 
into the vices 'of oppression, and to be succeeded By national 
degradation. But the graces and virtues will again visit Greece, 
refined and improved by a liberal measure of Christian principle. 
Christianity and literature shall go hand in hand, to humanize 
Greece, 4 and liberate the captives’ Science and art, which 
haw in vain sought a residence in Turkey, shall again find a 
refuge in the bosorl of Athens. It is true Basil is gone, and the 
Greeks weep for him; but I believe a greater than Basil favours 
the cauije of Greece.—-I, qm now bear Messalonghi, where poor 
•Lord Byron died. You will be glad to learh, that Byron studied 
thq Bible in his latter days; and I 'thank God he died in serving 
tfie Greeks, rather than in writing another Cain. 

44 The night before we left the monastery of Aghioi Fanendes, 
tfc^ jVjayH shewed vs some of the most splendid relics I ever saw. 
On^ box was ijpobably worth 4001. ft contained, ihey said, the 
identical bones of^different saints. «The a ' seemed disappointed at' 
the philosophic nonchalance with which I turned thefu’oyer, while 
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all the monks grossed themselves ^most devoutly, and seemed 
breathless with ^superstitious veneration. After *this they* had 
prayers, at least what^hey dignify with t&atf acred term; and we 
were present. As soon as their vespers were over, Dr. and Msp. 
K. and myself had our evening service, at which the monks were 
present. I first gale out a hymn, which we sun^ Then I wad 
in Greek a chapter in Timothy, of instruction^ to ministers fit the 
gospel, and commented on it for* the ecfification of the monks, 
speaking particularly on the importance of*doing*£U the good we 
can to the souls of men. I then prayed in Greek, and concluded. 

I heard thfi gentleman say tg the friar, after our sevvite was over— 
‘he is a flue man—our country has great need of such.’ Rarely 
is an Englishman permitted to expound the ward of (Sod* to the 
inmates of a Greek monastery. 

After breakfast next morning, the friar crossed the guides as a 
benediction, gave us the blessing of the saint, and ^parted from us 
almost with tears. It was a beautiful May-clay morning. One of 
the women of the efinvent was cutting wood in the cops^ The 
sweet birds were warbling on the trees. The sky was a sheet 
of blue and gold. The sun shone delightfully across the vale of i 
Samos, on the verge of which we were travelling* I*thought of 
England—of a May-day in England. I thought, too, of Greece, 
poor Greece;—her slavery, her moral degradation, her oppression, 
her noble struggle for liberty. 

Under the shade of a tree, two women and as many girls were* 
washing at a fountain on the hill side. The poor girls were obvi¬ 
ously terrified at the sight of strangers, and reused at first a few 
pieces of money offered to them by Mrs. K.^ * Fear not,’ said 
one of the women, * she is a fjnuJle as well as you,*tnd wont hurt 
you.! In the village «of Delagato \*e shaped at t# priests house, 
when I gave him a New Testament and some tracts.- I urged him 
'to commence a school, and*provided him books for the purpose; 
but he seemed too fond ot cultivating his lands. He gave'us 
bread and wine. A young woman ran out 8f the house in‘a fit 
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almost of bestacy, exclaiming, ‘ that lady (Mrs. K.) spetSts 
Greek,—she*speaks tereek !’ Children and wom^i got r'oipaS us, 
Vid to one^jtt two that could read I Igave tftects. Che pfiest 
begged Jjhrd for a New Testament* befJre I consented to give it j 

. N N 
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for l,had not many left. In this village, on a prominent point of 
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the Mountain, a poor Greek was hanging in chains—he had been 
a murderer. 

At the foot of Mount Enos, and in the beautiful and fertile 
vale of Racli—the ancient Heraclea,—we received a hearty welcome 
from a rich Grqek former, named Campechy.- "The sublimity of 
die vysw was only surpassed by one yet to be noticed, from the 
•mountain ridge of the celebrated Enos. On opr way we passed a 
solitary grave-^it was*that ef a poor Turk, whops our host had 
humanely entertained in this isolated spot. He was wounded in a 
battle, which Oampechy witnessed uncjer the mountain,'' and died 
of five wounds. The Greeks took the Turkish ship, and this poor 
creature was washed ashore. Some cruel Greeks, in order to say 
they had burnt a Turk, made a fire on the turf where he lies, the 
embers of which still appeared. ‘ Alas!’ I said, ‘ no man is more 
a friend to the,Greeks than myself;- yet I hate a vindictive spirit. 
If there must be fighting, I wish the Greeks to conquer ; but I 
am sojry when you fight without necessity. The Turks are 
barbarians; you are Christians; imitate not their cruel deeds.’ 
How often have I preached this to the Greeks! Yet, let no man 
account them more wantonly cruel than the Turks. But before 
the Greeks arrive at that measure of intelligent piety, which forms 
the firm basis of humanity, they must have better priests, more 
devout, and more enlightened. This very day I heard a sermon, 
at the close of which there was enough to pain the heart of any 
man, who duly appreciates the blood of atonement; for Saint 
George was put in (he place of Jesus, and heaven was offered for 
an act of charity and a few moralities. 

“ While otfsny way to the v£le gf Racli, a boy about sixteen 
walked fjfefore us as our guide. 1 * My lad,’ sud I, ‘ do you see all 
these beautiful things around you ‘ Yes.’—‘ Who made them V 

I don’t know.’— 1 Don’t know! wiry God ; who made you ?’ 
* God.’—‘ Who redeemed you ‘ hfy father and mother.’ After 
leaving a Testament with our kind host/ some tracts for the chil- 
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dfen in the villages, and a small sum for the poor Greek refugees; 
we'beht our steps for the summit of, Mount finos. iust at poon» 
tide, we reached the monastery of Peghee^so called fipm the foun¬ 
tain close by, where we took oaffee and eggs, left tractsynd good 
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advice, and afrejh set oat for the ridge of the mountain, where 
we expected to find the remains of an altar, and reties of mfomln 
anciently Offered to Jupiter ; but after tile igrictest scrutiny, we 
could discover no remains whatever. 

“ After clambering over rocks of tremenduous form and mag¬ 
nitude, and winding* in all directions, to escape the beds of snow 
that lay on the mountain; we reached die highest ridge jp five 
hours. It is about^three hundred *feet higher than Mount Athos, 
and the lofties^point of land in all the Ionian islaxMl. I question 
whether any part of the whole Mediterranean furnishes a view of 
equal extent and^ sublimity. The oblations made %o Jupiter on 
this spot would be visible in all the Ionian isles, and on the Pelo¬ 
ponnesus. On the west lay the Mediterranean? north and*south, 
the black ridges of the Enos qpain appeared in terrific undulation%; 
while in the east we beheld, in almost one and the same glance of 
the eye, the Morea, her western islands, the Gulph of Corinth, 
Fatrass, Messalongi, the famous river Acheloiis, and the high 
lands of Acarnania.* There, thought I, is the seat of uwur and 
blood. Fair land of Phidias and of Alcibiades! how long art 
thou to groan?—how long to contend? when will peace spread 
her olive qver the nations, so that they may learn was no more? 

‘ When Sounds of battle-drums assault my ears, 

I think of crowded deaths, and countless tears; 

I think of captives chained, 

I think of coffers droned. 

Of spirits fled all raving and all stained.’ 

“Towards the close of the day, we reache^ the monastery of 
Yerasimo, where we passed the night. In this monastery, besides 
the monks, were fifteen nuns and fourteen female attendants; and 
yet— I was going to say strange, but nothing is strange bftre—not 
one of all knew a single letter! The prior reads of course. To 
Jbiml gave t^he remainder o£ my books, begging him to rememftqr 
the poor children of the village, and to give them some of the 
tracts. Before quitting this place next morning, I went into the 
church. T’S'g maniacs, a*tgan and womai, both, in chain?, stood 
near the officiating priest. They were placed Ifcre ,toTlffv#the 
devils cast out by .excorclsra, a practices very common ga Greece; 
andfcWOegjto the faculty, were it as successful as it is common! 

«N N 2 
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The poor maniacs took i\p part in the service^ except that the 
wonfen sometimes grossed herself almost mechanically.^ Yamvaa 
told me he checked one of the priests, whoewas attempting to cast 
ovt a devil from another, some few days previously. If the poor 
creatures rage a little, ( it is the demon* The priest comes, and 
in t threatening tone exclaims, ‘ get out! git? out!’ Happy for 
Greet? if the priests used as many exertions to cast the devil out 
aof the hearts of ungodly men, as to frighten jjxn out of the heads 
of maniacs! 

“ But I will conclude. I fear I have treSpassed too long on 
• your patience? Supplicate for me th? divine benediction on the 
seed of the gospel, scattered in my way, that it may bear a rich 
and holy harvest t (t the glory of our common Redeemer. Oh ! if 
it«ehall appear in the great day of account, that my feeble attempts 
to promote the salvation of immortal souls, have been blessed 
in one tingle mstance, it will be an ample indemnification for 
the little trials I may yet meet with, either in Greece or in her 
interesting islands. I am, dear friends, 

ever truly yours, 

S. SmsBiDAN Wilson.” 

t 

. As an appropriate close to this tour, 1 add from 
the wreck of my journals the following extract.— 
“ I have thus had many conversations with the eccle¬ 
siastics and laity of the Greek church. I have ex¬ 
pounded and played with the monks of Samos, where 

the old suitors of Penelope resided, during the ab- 

* © 

sence pf Ulysses. I have traversed some of the most 
romantic localities, conversing with the Greek pea¬ 
santry on the blood of sprifikling, and I have sold 
scriptures and other books, t8 the amount of J35 • 
of which tjie Mlowing is a list 

» • t> 

Biblg3, . 26, Small books, 814, 
^Testaments, ,$82,' - 'Spehmg-books, 359, 

Psalters. u8. Tracts, given *?,0$j). 
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Never did,I before witness sucR eagerness t& 
purchase or to beg our books; dnd vjhat* is*yeti&ore 
delightful, the jflriests were as urgent as the rest.. 
Oh, that God may .cause these volumes to prove as 
fructifying as.the rain on the parched land I have 
visited.—Amen!” 

The preceding details may depict the statue of th£* 
Ionian islands noticed in this tour, at the period of my 
visit; and should the reader wish to glfjpce at their 
actual condition ancf prospects, a short letter from 
my colleague, the Rev. I. Lowndes, *of the llth of 
October 1838, will afford a tolerable insight. It* is 
addressed to the Rev. W. Ellis, Foreign Secretary 
to the Society. Among the sources of cheering in¬ 
fluence, by which our brother is sustained, injhe ful¬ 
filment of his arduous duties, is the continued coun¬ 
tenance and co-operation wj^ich he, enjoys from the* 
senate,^nd the Lord High Commissioner, Sir Howard 
Douglas, to whose generous solicitude for *the wel¬ 
fare of the community, the e*fficiency of the excellent 
system of education now in progress is chiefly to ba» 
ascribed. The interests of female education, are 
also vigorously sustained throughout the islands, and 
the schools for instruction on the Shbh&th are* in a 
prosperous stal$ *In addition • to the •othe? means 
employed to promote .the well-being of the Greek 
population,-a colleger seminary, which wilPbe *of 
eminent service as 'preparatory to th/e higher studies 
pursued in the TJniVfejsity, was»aRout to bd established 
in Corfu,* wherS l^i*. ^owndes resides^ TB?*c1!Srcu- 
lation of the sacred scriptures, hnd of Mr. Lowndes’s* 
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'Modern Greek* and Ex^glisk Lexicon, v®Lth other im¬ 
portant ^orks, y?as # 4ctively continued.” 

“ Since I last wrote to you, viz., in May, I have visited all the 
Ionian islands, with the exception of Cepgo, for die purpose of 
inspecting the schools; -and, taking into consideration the state of 
affairs in Smyrna, and the sympathy felt in all parts where 
the eastern church* predominates, I have found the schools in a 
much better s{p|e than I could have expected! The government 
of these islands has ordered books to be printed for a regular 
course of reeling in the Lancasterian schools. These are now 
almost ready, and on the whole are vefy good, fbhis method was 
adopted by the governor, in consequence of the existing agitation, 
and probably has had much influence in preventing its further ex¬ 
tension. Formerly the New Testament was almost the only book 
read in the schools, no other being used except a short catechism; 
but the books‘that are now prepared will, in future, form a pro¬ 
minent part of the instruction in the reading classes. 

“ Tlie higher schools in the different islands continue in a very 
favourable state, and the University in Corfu is advancing. On the 
whole, public instruction was never so widely extended in the 
Ionian islands, as it is at present. In all my visits to the islands 
and schools, I have met with the kindest reception and co¬ 
operation.” 
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MARHIAGJ? BITES OF GREECE.—THEIR CLASSIC ANTIQUITY, - DOMES¬ 
TIC ARRANGEMENTS. — MODE OF SITTING. - CHAMBER LAMPS. — 
TUTELAR SAINTS.—FATAL EVENT.—THE OLYMPIAN ^ADY. — THE 
LANGUAGE.—A HINT ON UNKNOWN TONGUEgT-CCSTOMS IN SICK- 
NESS.—AT FUNERALS.—JUST VIEW OF DEATH. 

Both in the Greek church, an4 in the domestic 
arrangements of that land, one observes m&ny usages 
highly interesting, yet prejudicial;—interesting to the 
general reader, because so truly classical; but pre- 
judiciaVto morals and the church, because, in some 
cases at least, antagonist to the high interests of 
scriptural truth. To place before the reader a few of 
these usages, is the object of the present chapter; in 
the belief that neither to the classic nor to the devout 
mind can such a theme prove very lydnviting. 

Some brief annals of a yedding in.Ze^ at which I 
was a guest, may open ^his chapter, for j’n ipp notices 
of that island, they wefe omitted. 

Zek, he it remembered, is a large island, •aftont 
nnidway between,%ra and the Athenian promontory, 
the birthland of the celebrate^ painter Apelles, Who 
was so highly honoured when Venus sft fop- 

her likeness !. Does, the readdr question this* fact? 
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Let .him cease to doubt, since thetrutb-loving monks 
assure us, that the virgin Mary sat for her picture to 
a favourite saint* and one is just as probahlC as the 
other., 

The next night after my arrival af JZe4,1 took up 
my residence* at a house about three miles in the inte- 
rior of the island,* and it was whij^ staying here 
with my frifchdly host,* that 1 received m invitation 
to a nuptial repast. This presented* a most singular 
scene, and memory saw much more fhan the eye, 
for it 1 glanced, vividly back to the past times of 
Qreece. 

The dinner party, including t£ie happy couple, 
consisted of about twenty of both sexes. I think it 
was while yet on our way to the house, that I first 
fell in with the bride. She was rather short in 
stature, and too en bon jtoint ;^but yet pleasing and 
fair, with soft voice and manners. Her face was 
quite Grecian. Her dress was very becoming.. I 
hope my excellent countrywomen will forgive my 
^preference for the Greek costume. In their undress, 
I allow, the Greek ladies, like the Italian, are genuine 
slatterns; for they wear no stays. But when in full 
dress, thei^ ease and elegance surpass any thing I 
have witnessed in England. 

The dinner consisted of sm ( all pieces of meat, spit¬ 
ted like so many larks, bread, ^ ine, pastry and fruits. 
After the repast, two tall, handsqpie young ladies 
sajng with high> patho§ and sweet voices, what was 
»dalkd"&£ celebrated hymn to Phcefeus. 'In Black* 
wood’s Magazine for 1837 or 183lSythe *ead§r may find 
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■ ‘i 

this ancient ode translated into English,^and I heartily 
wish tha^ while perusing the line?, he yiay*be*able*to 
fancy himself sitting as I was with the daughters of 
Greece, and that at a marriage in the island whiclf 
gave birth to Applies. 

After dinner, we must of course drink the healQi of 

the happy coupi^ I know not what I said, but what 

I wished thffln then, and still, ff alive, I'well know: 

* 

—happiness, great, true, lasting, holy, aqd eternal ; 
for I am a friend to honourable marriage, and a foe 
to carnal monks. 

The interchange of the ring on the right hand, at 
the altar, I regard in the light of a purely classic 
usage. Is not this what is meant in*the fphigenia of 
Euripides, when* Clytemnestra thus apostrophises 
Achilles?— 

“ Join your ri§ht hanij to mine,. 

And as these hands entwine. 

Hail, hail incipient rites 
Of union's future shrine.”* 

True the ring is not Jhere named, nor am I pre¬ 
pared to say any thing bn the pagan antiquity of this 
mystic and endearing little trinket, purely English 
dissenters will not give up Jhe ring,—it is a talisman 
that entwines abgut.the<heaij. 

The classic antiquity of the nuptial garland, how¬ 
ever, is ppjgrobleroatical: so is that of those flofal 
wreaths, or more gaudy but n<rt more welcome erqwi)# 
of silver ojgold, with which theVprjest and the grooms¬ 
man now ddora the temples of the votaries U£4ijimen,- 


Iphygen. act iv, 
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NUPTIAL GARLANDS. 


placing the garland of the bridegroqm on those of 
the fair nymph, And her’s upon his,—-at least as 
ancient as the times of Claudiarf 


*• Now for a crown the unsuspicious maid, 

Ranges the trees, and forms a flowed hraid. 
aS 1 fatal omen of the victim’s fate! 

But bllst ptecursor to the bridal state.*’’ 

The crtwn of garland was, in fact^anciently the 
emblem of marriage; and it is as a precioug remnant 
of this pagan usuage—precious, for if is harmless— 
that the classic land still retains the crown, and, as 
plready remarked, styles th? marriage ceremony the* 
“ coronation.” But this nuptial crown is older than 
the age of‘Claudian; it was a usage in the time of 
SolomoA: “ Go forth, ye daughters of Zion! and 
hehold king Solomon with the crown wherewith his 
mother crowned him, on tt$ day of his espousals, 
and in the day of the gladness of his heart. •* 

I believe it is historically correct to say, that in 
ancient times the paranymphus and the pronube, cor¬ 
responding with the combaros and the combare, or 
groomsman and bridemaid of the modem Greeks, 
provided the $rown and other ornaments deemed 
proper forthemuptial ritgs. In Greece, at this day, 
these as Admiral Miaoules,once informed me 

when in Hydra, are provided by the groomsman 

The outlay depends on the grank and cir« 
ices of the parties. Some, of the crowns are 
|endid ;*other^very plaint. They are not full 
"nof'evea coronets, but a Sort of wreath or; 

* *Rape ofProwrpiiie,Ut>.u. Cantffii. 
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garland, encircling the temples, like those awarded 
at the Olympic games. Anciently they were*formed 
exclusively of leaves and flowers,'but at the present 
day, those flowers are gracefully intermixed wit# 
pink ribbon, qrtwith galloons of gold .and silvcy, 
while some are made entirely of the letter article^. 

These nuptu^garlands were anciently accounted 
sacred. Anlimg the bassi rellevi ornaifienting the 
sepulchres of married persons or families, jvhich sur¬ 
vive the lapse of ages,*these festoons $re still seen ;* 
and, moreover, are still sacred—about «as much §o as 
an English lady’s wedding-ring. It has already 
been stated, that they are long and superstitlously 
preserved by the wedded pair. The lady especially 
would as unwillingly destroy her nuptial crown, M % 
wife in Britain would cast away her ring, or bum 
her certificate of marriage. # I have, seen these gai> 
lands suspended close by the shrine, that* holds some 
picture or relic deemed marvellously holy; *but, at 
times, they are hung about the* nuptial couch, where I 
have not seen them, and*there they often remain till 
death. 

In describing the wedding I attended at Hydra, I 
omitted two usages. I had in my hous^/or several 
years a few nuptial •candles. • These areaahent eigh¬ 
teen inches in length, ^of proportionable thickness, 
Ttnd prettily .painted hJue and red, intermixed*with 
gold or silver leaf^ tastefulljkappligi. The other 
usage was,, that of *qpcasionalfy «ca£teriifg confects 
and small coin in thg procession. Who rioesllJltTi*- 

* RccueiL Grecques, par M. le Compto deCaylus; Plan. 74. 
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collect the “ispargere nuces" of classic marriages *? 
It somethhes^ becomes an object to seek^a decent 
riddance of the«umerous children, whose presence on 
Nuptial occasions, though admitted, is at times an in¬ 
convenience. To put them out# .the bridegroom 
scatters in the c street a few handfulls of confects or 
small coin, or both. T*hat is enough. The urchins 
rush out airM scramble for the spoil 

“ Sparge, mariteUnmeet." 

Husband! scatter some nuts.* 

I have foil/ described foe marches we made in* 
Hydfa,—the music, the dances, the general joy. 
Was fois ‘anciently practised*? Is it classical*? I 
may reply with Christopoulos, in his grammar of the 
modem Greek language: “ Do we barbarize *? No!” 
I might show that such a sentiment is not very in¬ 
correct,* evfen in reference to the actual tongue of 
modem Greece; but our present business is with an 
affair much more generally interesting; and it re¬ 
mains that the reader just .glance, for a moment, at 
the nuptial pictures, so ancient, so charming, as pour- 
trayed by the pnerable father of poets, in the shield 
of Achilles.A word op modes of sitting. 

In *dje^qpter apartments ftf ancient Greek houses, 
use was made of a sort of seat, whose form is, a# the 
■present day, very common among eye® foe western 
nations; and for the tuner apartments, or chambers, 
foe ancient inhabitants of this Classic land, made use 

6 - ‘ ( 1 #' ' ‘ C' , . ’ f-- 

^fcs«ndTb|ds laid upon foe ground. It* seems, pro- 

.•* VjrgilJ EcL ii. . y- lilted, 
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babie that the%e served all the purposes bf our English 
sofas, aa4 of the Ottoman divanS. Ay hat Plutarch 
says, in his life df Dion, seems to confirm this 
theory; for of what Jbut such sofas can we explaifl 
his allusion to certain floor matresses, upon whhjh 
Dion was seated at the time of his assassination. 

This custom still preserved ip Greece. It is 
seldom one 1ft admitted into the ladies* *apartment, 
though I*have often sat with the fair daughters of 
Greece; but in all inner rooms small beds are found 
at this day. In Greece we always sit upon tlieifi a la 
tailor, except in sleep# and then we recline as in 
England. 

I have often been struck with the somewhat sin- 
gular manner oft approaching these seats; ajjd thp 
same holds good as to the divans or continuous sofas, 
which are somewhat elevated, like, our English ot¬ 
tomans t>r settees. I may illustrate this bjr what I 
saw at Spetsia, while with Santos, by whom I was 
so hospitably entertained for*ten days, without any 
other return than my blessing, and a Testament to 
Lascara, his daughter, as a marriage present; for, at 
the next Theophania, she was destined to begin the 
joys and sorrows of wedded life. 

The actual fsasge of plading in thei** rooms 
aKSiynyroi \a/x7ra8er, sleepless lamps,—lamps that 
blaze night* and dajV~before some trifle defemcfl 
sacred, and sofipr. religiousVpurpo^es, is perfectly 
mythological, and therefore cjf very arfcient date. 
Indeed, the present religion of Greece i^, m’frgfgSf 

Voyage Lit*, de M. Guys, edit. Paris, 1783;*Plut. i:i*Dion. 
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measure, like? that of the Latin palg, Christianity 
paganized,*or pagaitism baptizedwith theychristian 
name. Day and night, do these lamps flicker in the 
ihner apartments of the modern Greeks, casting a 
sgrt of dingy halo around the head of some deeply 
venerated pictu re of the deipara, or “ mother of God.” 
Idols the modor, Weks do not ^except those of 
them who Ire attached to the westernfpale. “ We 
may,” th^ orient Greeks say, “ we may light these 
sleepless lamps in honour of pictures, but not in 
honolir*of idols; for all images having a relief or 
prominent shape, that is, projecting from a plain 
ground, are really idols; but pictures are impalpable, 
intangible, ‘have" neither alto nor basso relievo, and 
therefore are only ‘ likenesses ,’ not idols.” If the 
Greeks would only peruse Exod. xx., they would find 
that these “ likepesses” ( are as expressly forbidden, as 
the images of their Latin foes. 

Every classic mind will recognize in these sleepless 
lamps, the everburning lights of their pagan pro¬ 
genitors, placed before the “ dii penates," or tutelary 
household deities. Pausanias stands connected with 
a most tragical event, that anciently occurred from this 
usage. TJjis talented leader of the Lacedemonians 
was dime, aommandihg* the' combined fleet at the 
battle of Platea, and being in the Hellespont, beclme 
acquainted with a young girJ*of Byzantium, named* 
Cleonice. Thig girl Jon entering the apartment of 
Bausanias * in Vhe* evening, approached ^the couch 
"^terrtEe general was repgsing, and, in a playful 
humour,* upsef the burning lamp. Aroused by the 
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\ 

noise, Pausanigs sprang from his couch, and fearipg 
some act of treason to his country or to himself, 
seized his* sword, and laid the damsel dead at his 
feet.* 

a 

War has ever, been but an appalling scourge, an$ 
from this the Greeks of the present day have suffered 
grievously, likC^eir ancestors. *The females and 
children have been special victixhs. On reaching the 
district of Olimpia, on my way to Py/gos and 
Katacolo, with design 'thence to embark for Zante ; 
1 saw a lady standing by her estates, and saluted her. 
*We soon entered freely into conversation, and somo 
of her remarks, I most distinctly remember, after 
many years; for there was in her <voice'a melting 
plaintiveness, thatdoes not hastily fade from memory s t 
ample page. 

“ Good day!” I said. 

“ Good day to thee!” was her reply. 

“ Your country has bright days dawning.” 

“ Bright, sir! look at my estates,—all trodden 
down. The palicaris”—that is soldiers,—“ the pali- 
caris enter my house whenever it pleases them, £o 
what they like, and remain as long as they like. 
Alas! sir, this is a dark day for Greece.” 

“ But a brighter day is dawning, madara^these 
evilS are temporary, to. be followed by a state of 
Order and of freedodj. Rraollect, dear madam* 
education is now spreading through alj the land, even 
though yet jn arms a%pinst Turkish Oppression; and 

• a 

,Pat#»an. vol. i. 
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liberty, sweef liberty^and the gospel # are coming to 
the land.”* 

“ Alas, sir!”* she said with a ^moving intonation, 
'for it was the language of her heart; “alas, sir! 
Rocking liberty this, shocking libesty indeed, to be 
thi^s despoiled of one’s estate!” The word I have 
rendered shocking, was literally bJUeCk, and is made 
use of in ’rilodem Gr'eece, in the sens<rl have given 
to it; but t in Turkey black is a term of dignity. 

That the Greeks should 1 have preserved their 
swefet language, through so long and so changeful a 
series of eventful ages, is highly honourable to their' 
patriotism. With no nation am I at all acquainted, 
that has passed-through equal vicissitudes, and yet 
has preserved in equal purity the tongue of its 
fathers. Though for ten centuries Greece was the 
plaything of tyrants, and seemed blotted from the 
map of l Europe; yet when we visit her magic coast, 
we still find, on every lip, the divine language of 
Plato; changed indeed 1 , but wonderfully similar. 

And what do the present Greeks think or intend? 
—will they return entirely to ancient Greek? No. 
Some few ha#e written altogether in that tongue, 
but werejaughed at for their pedantry. In fact, 
the actual •reformers range*'on fcwf opposite sides of 
the house, with a juste milieu between. I have Seen 
son* productions of my. friend* the celebrated Psaleo* 
thas of Yoannjna, antt of the worthy son of Baron 
TheotokjS, altogether Hellenist On the r other hand, 
MsariSsioa Christopulos and those of this school,. 
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maintain that the language as spoken* by the vulgar* 
is perfectly beautiful, nay, perfectly anrimt , and 
loudly deprecate »all attempts' a‘t *atticising. But 
Koraes, Vamvas and all the editors of Greek uew%- 
papers, observe » medium, and produce a language, 
in my humble judgment, more elegant, more jneli- 
fluous, more sftuple, than that of ^he father of poets 1 
or the prince»of historians.—Homer anfl* Herodotus 
are moro venerable, but not more chaste; jnore terse, 
but not more sonorous; more copious, but not more 
expressive, than the adventurous authors of *thfe age 
of Otho the first. 

And I must for ever regret, that the pride of false 
learning, and a wicked distrust of the majesty of re¬ 
vealed truth, not*tricked out in the meretricious garj) 
of dazzling obscurity, still lead the Greek priests to 
use in their church-books in the language of a gone- 
by age. • When will men admit the un'que&tionable 
sentiment of Chateaubriand*? ‘‘ Ce qui est beau , 
simple , e naturel , l est dans to ides les langues —what¬ 
ever is beautiful, simple and natural, is in all Ian-, 
guages the same. 

The last sad obsequies paid to the dead are equally 
redolent of ancient usages* And since fione of the 
mischief that samdetal £rro* erttails cannfEectf them, 
on<? does not feel much Regret, to find classic usages 
•still clinging to the Cpuch ekid grave of the dead. 
To paganize Christianity is yrightfyl: to plant a 
scion of antiquity by $he tomb^^infft injftre the de¬ 
parted, wliose lo*t is # already fyced and. immutaBie* 
for ever. 


o o 
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TJie religion *of modern Greece prescribes, Unit in 

case of «sicKness, a priest be called, especially at the 

last, who recite^ certain prayers «for the departing 

spirit. The ancient Greeks had the same, with this 

diijerence;—prayers are now made,tp God and the 

Panagia, whereas they were formerly made to Mer- 

*cury, considered as*the conductor ofdeparted spirits. 

While whaf *is styled'the liturgia, or mass, is trans- 

* 

piring at {lie dying person’s couch, relatives and 
others stand silent around, to* catch the last word, 
which is held*in a measure of sacred importance. 
This anxiety is not to hear some whisper of dying 
confidence in the Saviour, or hope in the approaching 
joys of«heaven; fer, while in the papal pale the cruel 
nostril jn of purgatory stifles all ebullitions of joyful 
anticipation, in Greece the officious triflings of the 
iig.^an)pLov or viaticum, produce the same effect. 
“ I desirfc to‘be with Christ,” is not the language of 
one about to plunge into a purgatory. What the 
survivors wish to hear' from their dying friend, is 
,some word of counsel, but it«matters little what. So 
Andromache, weeping the death of Hector, laments 
that she had not heard from the hero’s lips any dis¬ 
creet counsel. 

\8hy held licfi'ol tx me his dyi*g lmnd ? 

And why received I not his last command ?” • 

* • * 

• The first rite after daath is to close the mouth and, 
eyes. Thus the shadj of Agaipemnon laments to 
Cly teranestra, that ^1had not token the trouble to 
■pcffcrir^tliig obseqyy for his remains. §b at least 


Iliad, b. xxiv.—line 743. 
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says a modern Greek I am citing, who gives as hi» 
authority the eleventh book of* the Odt'ssr.y, ly.it 1 
have in‘vain sought for the pas’sijge. * When the 
mouth and eyes are closed, the corpse is washed artd' 
dressed in th<$ j^est habits of the deceased. 1 have 
seen a Greek thus arrayed, and such is the custom of 
the country ii> general. In like*manncr was Patro-« 
clus treated J)y his friend Achilles, as is*r!ben by a re¬ 
ference to the eighteenth book of the Iliad. 

If the deceased is Espoused but not yet wedded, or 
if a very young bride or bridegroom; the*Greeks, 
at least in the Ionian isles, place on the head of the 
departed the nuptial crown,—the crown used* at the 
wedding: but if the departed be an.infant, a jjouth or 
young damsel, the head is decorated onfy % with ^a 
wreath of flowers. In the life of Pericles, we find 
such to have been the usage of the classic ages., 
“ This famous man,” says Plutarch, “ witrfessed the 
death by plague of the greater portion* of his 
family, lie was not seen *to weep, or follow the 
funeral procession; but.when he proceeded to plac<i 
the crown of flowers on the last of his children^ he 
was no longer master of his grief,-yhc broke out in 
convulsive sighs, and shed^i torrent of teyrs.” 

On bringing the corjfte oyt of. the hou^e^te^convey 
it to its last resting pla<je, the Greeks are careful that 
> when it .is $ laced u^on thi bier, the feet shall be 
turned towards tlje.door, by \hich it is to pass into 
the street. The relatives antiyrien^s then surroupd 
the bier and mfturn. Jl’lius w^> pud Atfuttes «*rng 

* Mcmoria di alelmi Costuinii <-lc. by AiilUrcas PUpaUiopirtos: p. ll. ■ 

o o 2 
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•this, language,'in reference to his friend Patroclus, 
fallen iivth<5 war:—* 

Transiixocf by chilly steel, behold lnm lie. 

Pale in his tent,—alas! the bravest dio;— 

Feet to the door, he slumbers on the ground, 

Andi weeping heroes circle him around.-- Iliad; b. six. 

In modem Greefce is still prevalent the custom of 
hiring wonibfi to lament the dead, to sijig a dirge to 
his memory, and to recount his virtues. These arc 
often generously paid for their mercenary tears. 
Their laments .are styled ra poipo\6<yia , or songs of 
destiny, and themselves mirvloi/ists. Among these 
female's, some obtain such celebrity, as to be much in 
request,at fu'nerals. Their cadence, or close of each 
panegyu’ie*, is sometimes ov, ov, oil / and at others, 

SiX, ■ At their head stands the chief mourner, 
,when a simultaneous wailing and sobbing, often re¬ 
peated, finishes with the triple interjection just 
given. .That this was one of the classic usages, is 
unproblematieal; but from the scholiast in Aristo¬ 
phanes it appears, that the .cadence of the ancient 
Greeks was, e, e, e, which is not perhaps so touching 
and expressive ps the ov or S>x of the present day. 

'There appears in Homer’s^living pictures of gone-by 
'ages, in. tfig 24th book of* the Iliad, a pathetic 
scene, exemplifying the modem practice. It is on 
theVleathof Hector, andjf Andromache figpres as chief . 
mourner:— 

The body st^ct^iod along a priliiccly bier, 

""Now flowed jarcund ihc mercenary bear: 

Tie dirge repi/tters ’gan U.c wuniful song, 

Whil# women wail, the requiem tO'prolong^ 
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Like the ancient Greeks, those of the present; day 
prefer hasty interments. In Majtaf the grave closes 
on the day following that of the death. So Achiljey 
appears in haste to bury Patroclus.* It is now 
deemed, by all* Greeks, a repulsive thing to intet in 
the night, as % such sepulture isi silperstitiousfy ac¬ 
counted ominous of ill. In the wittingg^if Euripides* 
one most clearly discerns a kindred feeling; as when 
Cassandra pronounce# an imprecation onThalibius.j- 
The hasty interments of Palestine, too, are strikingly 
exemplified in the case of Lazarus; for at verse 
39 of John xi., it is stated, that this “ fitend of 
Jesus” had been dead four days; whil«, from verse 
17, it appears he had lain four days in the grave. It 
is hence inferable, that Lazarus was interred* on the 
day of his death. The body of Jesus was interred 
the evening he expired, hi all ht>t elimajes, not iif 
Greece or Malta alone, the death-day and that of 
sepulture are never far apart. 

Tourists in Greece, had they time or opportunity, 
would be much struck with the funeral ceremony 
called the final salute. This takes place at ehifrch, 
after the funeral prayers; for now tfie-priests, the re-, 
latives, and the friends Ripply tjieir wamfer lifts to the* 
cold face of the‘deceased, while some very touching 
language drops from Jhose of the minister. This Ate, 
prescribed liy the Grdek ritflal, was prevalent in the 
classic ages; with'this difference, tflat tl;c ceremony 
was not porfonryxl at church,Cbj.it at hoftto, the # mo- 
ment before the coi'pseP left for 'the Jomb and this 

C'fuuparr Iliad, b. xix t Trojans, v# l IB, 
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indeed is e\£n now the practice of Greek females, 
who” are not in the fiabit, at the present day. of fol- 
•lowing the mournful procession to the last home.* 
Long ago, however,, prior to the classic age, we find 
this custom in the east; for “ Joseph Yell upon the 
neck'of his dying father Jacob, and kissed him.” 
'Yet in this tjqse the salj.ite is before death; in Greece 
it is after. 

Since th6 Greek church has wisely turned her 
hack on jail attempts made by the Latin pale, to in¬ 
duce her to adopt the very antiscriptural dogma 

<» .v 

called purgatory,—a dogma, which, were it Christian 
and not pagan, would amply justify prayers for the 

I 

dead; why, it has often been enquired—why do the 
Greeks' pray for the dead ‘i Believing with Paul, 
that, “ to he absent from the body, is to be present 
with the Lordthat, “ 'such as die in the Lord are 
blessed, and rest from their laboursto pray for 
such seems as gratuitous, as to pray to them. The 
reply of the Greeks does not justify the usage:— 

Our prayers for the dead,” say they, “ are only 
an ‘affectionate way of signifying our love, and 
..giving a ready' utterance to the fulness of the 
•heart.” ( 

On returning from the grave, the Greeks have^ a 
fe^ftt qt the house of the deceased. So, according to 
Homer, who describes /he funeral honours rendered 
to Hector, the p&rty assembled; t and, 

In Prmm’sfro.'Jal halls anon they spread 

A festive boa/d, in houoifl of fhe dead.”— 1/iail, b. xxii 

* Compare Euripides in Alccste, v.fill. 
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I observed that the Greeks of tins day put on 
black, in testimony of respect lor the dead. * J dhce 
asked a young Gilbek of the Aegean, how they ob¬ 
tained the black; who replied, that he had himself 
dyed his ordinfciy raiment. On these occasions al«o, 
for some decorous space of time, they lead a vesy re¬ 
tired life, and receive the visits of condoling friends,' 
for the most* part, resting their head on the hand, 
with the' elbojv reposing on some object near. So 
prevalent is this precise position of mourning, among 
all Greeks, that on observing a frieijtf assume it, it is 
not unusual to cry, “ What! have you lost a iyend?” 
That the ancient Greeks wore black on % the death of 
friends, is equally clear. “ After*I am gone?,” says 
poor Iphigenia to her mother, do not cut off your 
hair, or put on black raiment; and let my sisters ob¬ 
serve the same rule.”* A mother «r a jvife hesitates 
to appear in public, or leave home, for the space ol 
an entire year. “ That miserable wretch,” exclaims 
Aeschines against Demosthenes, “ only seven days 
after his daughter was dead—ere he had paid a tribute 
of tears to her memory, or satisfied the behests ol 
nature and of custom, appeared in - p«blic, crowned 
with flowers, and dressed fh white, as tlwTugh it werg 
a day of festivity”/ 

By the inspired penftien, death is represented us a 
sleep; “'Tlfose who Vleep ii^ Jesus :”- i “ our ‘friend 
Lazarus sleepeth. 4 ’* Sometimes by ^departure;—“ I 
desire to .depart, ami to be fifi ChrisfcV 'In like 

* Einiyules’ fpliigcn. iuAulis. 

PtiarongiU! of Aeschines against Dqjnosthem's. 
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maimer the r ancients. . Clio says to Plato; “ I shall 

depart from men.”* .So Tibullus'as cited by Potter: 
<• 

“ In a blest scries may your lives glide on, 

If while I live, or when I’m dead and gone, 

One transient glance you’ll on my memory cost, 

And in soft accents say, he’s gone at last.” 

But the modern Greeks, as already remarked of 
young Santos at Spetsia, use the expression, “ he is 
forgiven,” as equivalent to “ he is dead.” Ill boding 
terms are by most nations avoided; but how much 
more grateful is the temporary repose of the gospel, 
than the eternal sleep of the ancient Greeks! 
“ Awake yc dead.” “ The dead shall arise.” Not 
such the hope of Pagans:— 

“ Saon the Acanthian, son of Dicon, lies, 

In sleep eternal, never more to rise.”t 


The commission of enquiry into the very mo¬ 
mentous question,—whether plague is contagious or 
■infectious, so urgently recommended by Dr. Bow¬ 
ring, is, I perceive, at this moment again pressed 
upon public attention, in a pamphlet, “ On the Qua¬ 
rantine Lav/s,” -by A. T. Holroyd, Esq. Mr. H. is 
rather a violent non-contugionist, an.l strongly depre¬ 
cates the sanitary precautions of Malta, and indeed 
of lazarettos in general 

That there should exist a diversity of opinion on 
a problem, vitally alt cting the interests of the entire 

* Epist. tid. Plief. 

t Consult. Puller’s Antiquities of Greece, vol. 2, Hook iv- 
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human family is a subject qf most Natural regret. 
In my details of the last plagife at,Malta,»it was 
humbly suggested,‘that to harmoniae the antagonist 
theorists, is not at itfl impossible. As our govern¬ 
ment, in its considerate regard to the safety of the 
empire, will perhaps appoint the commission o£ en¬ 
quiry, so urgentl)(j)resscd; it may npt be improper to 1 
recall att»nti(7n tg a few facts , demonstrating, I con¬ 
ceive, the theory of the contagionists. llsfore citing 
them, the reader may peruse an extract from the 
recent pamphlet of Mr. liolroyd, # tvhich req'uires 
only one remark by way of preface,—that Mr. llofl- 
avia, Captain Carlton, and Signor Garcin are chief 
officers in the quarantine establishment of Malta. 


“ Captain Bonavia slates, that ‘ persons employed in fumigating 
the letters from infected places, have never been attacked with the 
plague;’ but he also mentions, that»‘\vhen the pl£|gue is raging at* 
any place, the persons employed in the smoking office, as a pre¬ 
caution, give a general fumigation to the letters recciwd, before 
putting themselves in contact with* them.’ And this is corrobo¬ 
rated by Signor Garcin, who s t ays; ‘ this is done only witli letters, 
which arrive from places where plague actually exists.’ Buf 
passengers who enter the lazaret at Malta, are always asked if 
they have any letters about them, and if they#h^je, are obliged to 
give them to their guardian, win* receives and handles them, and* 
subsequently deposit* them 111 a bgx, itg which thwart* tarried to* 
bet fumigated.' Precautions are only taken with letters brought 
from places where the plague is actually raging. Captain Cartton 
tells us, that vessels occasionally a' ivc at Malta from Alexandria 
and Smyrna, with cleaif bills of health, and t!*at letters brought by 
such vessels are handled*^}' the guardSjn|, p*eviou£to undergoing 
the process ot fumi<&tion. But Capl;|nfcarIton did not appear to 
have been awara. of the fact, ‘ that Egypt i% never entirely free 
from plague^ an opinion confirmed by the experience of Dr. 
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• Gregson, Mr. Abbot, and Dr. Pruner. And it be true, that 
plague always' exists in Egypt, clean bills ought not to be received 
as such at Malta, and the •same precaution? ought to be adopted in 
the fumigating department, as are enforced when vessels arrive 
with foul bills of health. 

Supposing that we waive the question* off the fumigation of 
letters; what do we observe afterwards ? Captain Bonavia, who 
has been seven years attached to the lazaret, and Signor Garcin, 
who has becn«qine and twenty, both of them tell us, that ‘ they 
have never known a guardian employed in handling the baggage of 
passengers ot merchandise in the lazaret, tji be attacked by 
plague’ It is the duty of a guardian, to pass his hands daily over 
all the'wearing apparel of persons performing quarantine ; and by 
referring to the ‘ ^Regulations for the performance of Quarantine at 
Malta,’ 'I find that ‘apparel of all kinds, books, brushes of all 
sorts, cordage (not tarred), all articles wholly made of or mixed 
with coA’on, silk, wool, thread or yarn, paper, maps, quills, 
sponges. See., arc placed in class the first, articles which are con¬ 
sidered as most liable to infection.’ It not unfrequently happens 
that passengers arrive at Malta with a great deal of soiled linen, 
and permission is given to such to have a laundress from La 
Valetta, who remains in quarantine until her employers obtain 
pratique. *Now, if one thing ought to be considered more suscep¬ 
tible than another, dirty linen brought from an infected port is 
peculiarly in that condition. And »yet we find, that for twenty- 
nine years ‘ laundresses have been engaged in washing the linen 
of persons in quarantine, without a single case of plague occurring 
amongst them, a4*hough they handle the dirty linen without any 
precaution prtfv'ous/y to its immersion in water.’ 

“ Lastly, we collect froir/ SigrtorGarcin, that from the commence¬ 
ment of his engagement at the lazaret in 1810, to the year 1832, 

‘ the average number of persej is performing quarantine annually 
at Malta, was from eight hundred to one thousandand Captain 
Bonavia shows, by his returns, that since 1832 there has been a 
very considerable increa^e^ Let us tske therefore the mean of 
Sigiufr Garcia's, estimate! af nine hundred, and this multiplied by 
twenty-three (the r.umber of years from 1810 to 1832), and we 
have 20,700 persons', whilst. Captain Bonavia’s returns fi>r six 
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years, from 1832 *to 1837 inclusive, give an aAount. of 13,^37, 
which, added to 20,700, makes in all 3k,237 pcrsolis, i$ho hjve 
performed (Quarantine during a period df twenty-nine years. It, 
would surely he reasonable to suppose, that out of so great j 
number, some one at least? had been attacked with plague whilst 
performing quarantftitt; yet we learn from both Cijplain Boiunga 
and Signor Garcin, thqt not one single instance, of plague has oc¬ 
curred in the lakafet, if we except the ciftcs of individuals who 
were removed fryn vessels where the *|>lague was^iat ually raging 
at the time. Is not this sufficient to arouse the indignation of any 
one, who may begiompeller^ to undergo an incarceration for the 
alleged purpose of purification'? The documents of the lazaret 
show, that it would be an exception to the universal rule. If any 
one were attacked with plague during quarantine; and that tlijp 
exception has actually, during twenty-nine years, never occurred. 
Surely something should be done to remedy so llngrant an evil as 

the quarantine laws; and if it be at present too premSture to 
^ * 
ask for their total abolition, let me at least entreat you {o think 

seriously of attempting a modification of them.” 

That these laws are capable of* modification,— 
that such a measure might place lazarettos on a more 
philosophical basis,—that science and experience 
give their voice in favour of some small relaxation 
of quarantine rigour,—that, the comfort of travellers,? 
the convenience of seafaring people, and ol others, 
might be materially augmented,—ai<l that, if it were 
possible to annihilate tlu? entire systorti, such a ( 
measure would jfrove to commerce a bodh-beyond all 
price,—are almost so t *many axioms. Hut, let jhe 
government’of Malta* anti (3 the Ionian isles,—let 
the imperial Parliament at home, step with cautious 
foot on ground s,o fuM of malai^b l lL*et t£is Affair he 
viewed dispagsionafcdy* and n<* unde# the fervid 
impulse of%dolescenee. 
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.The abolitfon of quarantine laws at Malta, would 
unquestionably cripple commerce; inasmuch as all 
vessels from tliat island, now admitted to free 
'pratique, or subject only to a. short quarantine, at 
Marseilles,^Leghorn, Genoa, Trieste, Sicily, and other 
ports, would thus fall under the ban of the Mediter- 
ranean powers and become subjects a period of qua¬ 
rantine ad libitum. I believe it may truly-he added, 
there is not, at this moment, t a single merchant in 
Malta, that would handle a ball of cotton from Egypt 
with‘a foul bill, till after purification, however the t 
gentlemen may lament the sanitary laws. That they 
are an evil, f is unproblematical; but the question is, 

are they a necessary evil, or a nuisance ? Mr. Hoi- 
* | 
i;oyd calls on his reader to be lost in wonder, because 

my friend Signor Garcin states, that “ they have never 

known a gu^rdiap employed in handling the baggage 

of passengers or merchandize in the lazaretto, to be 

attacked by plague.” Does not Mr. II. know, that 

persons are nut plaeed in the lazaretto as having the 

iplague, but only because from a plague country ? 

Of.these suspected persons, the guardians do indeed 

handle the effects ; but never , I believe, those \>f in¬ 


dividuals Ifnown to be infected. To this distinction 
the utmostufhportance attaches, a*s a t fact most mate- 

issue. 

.acts be efted', in proof 
that plague is caught by contact , and that, therefore, 
the conlagipnist is perfectly correct. I have, 
indeed, already statnd my belief that ( both theories 
'are philosophical, except in the fact of /denying to 


riajly affecting the question at^ 
* It only remains that 4 few ' 
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each other any claim to confidence. » Mount Ossa 
may stand, though Athos lie not overthrown. Qn 
the correctness of <the contagioriistt jjheory arc based 
all the laws of the Mediterranean lazarettos, and 
since the safety,of the human family is fearfully 
involved in the question, the imperial parliament, it 
is conceived\vbul'd act treason t<J man, by any pre¬ 
cipitate Treasures.' To a comifiission of 1 (Inquiry, as 
recommended by Dr. Bowling and Mr, Molroyd, 
there can be no objection. Meantime, let us look 
at past events. 

’ 1. The first fact to be here noticed, is the modus 

operandi of the last plague at Malta. If the plague 
infection is not by contact, on whiut principle, can it 
be explained, thaft the earliest victims were ’tl^e rela¬ 
tives of the Maltese shoemaker"?* If only in the 
air, why so systematically pass the adjacent houses, 
and proceed to other streets in searcli of *Bo/ge’s con¬ 
nections "? On the principle of contagion, all this is 
natural and intelligible. * 

2. In the year 1720, the plague visited Marseilles 
in the south of France. Unhappily the P/tris faculty, 
under the notion that the plague is infectious, not 
contagious, instructed the gractitionens of,Marseilles 
to treat the malady, acctordijjgly. What F a8 'the re¬ 
sult 1 ? or, to propound ji fairer question, wliat num¬ 
ber of vjctiyis fell fc^neathl its ravage;*"? In the 
brief period of only seven months, its victims were 
60,000 

3. In 17*43, Messinayn Sicilyjwas visited bv this 

» s\e the Fourth Chapter of this vortnnc. 
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direful pestilence. The Sicilian physicians wen*, 
non-coptagionists, and' in accordance with this theory, 
that of Mr. Holrpyd, no sanitary* cordon vt as estab¬ 
lished,—no segregation of the infected from the 
rest. In three months, not a less number than 
43,000 deaths, marked the track of the appalling 
pest. 

4. Though tfnglaiid has frequently groaned be - 
neath the ravages of plague, yet it is, I .believe, a 
fact, that since the establishment of quarantine regu¬ 
lations, this angel of death has been entirely kept 
qut of our island.* In 1593, the infection was im¬ 
ported to London from Alkmaar, when upwards of 
11,00Q persons .became its victims. In 1603, it 
again visited our metropolis from Oetend, and carried 

c 

off 36,269. In 1625, this insidious malady again 
afflicted the British capital; and this time its victims 
numbered nearly 36,000. On this occasion it was 
traced to Denmark. Not less than twice after this, 
the plague infested Loudon; destroying in 1636, no 
fewer than 13,480 citizens,, and in 1665, the period 
of the great London fire, 68,596. Since the latter 

i* * 

period, England has sedulously applied her quaran¬ 
tine regulations., and it remains that our adventurous 
theorists of„the non-contagion school solve, as best 
they may, the perplexing problem. With such facts 
before us, the expression of - n hope, that our con¬ 
siderate government will not be in haste to risk the 
safety, ^either of^ the^ kingdom itself, or any of its 

* If Dr. WowAng or Mr^'Holroyd liuu no. Dr. Tally’s History of the 
> Plague 1 , I wfculd respectfully recommend it. ' ^ 
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dependencies in the Mediterranean, is but too 
natural. 

Finally. It is, 1 Relieve, a fact, ttyaf no person was 
ever known to fall a victim to plague, while avoiding 
all contact with^ persons and things infected. Almost 
annually is this fearful scourge a visitant at Con¬ 
stantinople, Vid carries off *namorous victims ;* but 
Lord Poisonl^y, aid all the respectable attaches, shut 
themselves up, and sedulously observe the strictest 
system of segregation* What is the result*? Pre¬ 
cisely such as just now stated. But if ^he atmosphere 
• were the exclusive chariot of this destroying angel, 
one might at least expect an occasional case, even in 
the palace of the British embassy. # The* same may 
be said of the consulates in Egypt. 

In the statement of Mr. TLolroyd, that the guardian?; 
of the Malta lazaretto “ handle' letters from plague 
countries, there seems a trifling efror. * l^havc, in¬ 
deed, seen them take letters with tongs, bqt. never 
with the hand, till after the process of fumigation with 
straw and sulphur.—Op the whole, if my opinion 
were of any importance, I should unhesitatingly offer 
it in support of the theory, on which are based ‘the 
actual" usages of quarantine^ establishments. 
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ALBANIA.—ITS INTERESTING CHARACTER.—DElllV^ION OF THE NAME. 

—BOUNDARIES.—ITS CHRISTIAN CHUIICII.-OPEN TO MISSIONARIES. 
ORIGIN OF IT» INHABITANTS.—LANGUAGE.—RELIGIOUS STATE.— 
ALBANIAN TESTAMENT.—PROPOSAL FOR A MISSIONARY COLONY ' 
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—CORROBORATION OF THE PLAN.—CONCLUSION. 

In the months that elapsed during my stay among the 
Ionian iSies, my eye and mind often turned to the 
bluff mountains of Albania. Among that singulary 
wild and erratic peoplb, inhabiting this portion of 
northern Greece, it is not known to me that any mis¬ 
sionary has yet laboured, or that, since the visit of 
St. Paul, “ thejtruth as it is in Jesus,” has beep pro¬ 
claimed. 

By it® cgjtoms, it? manndts, 'its,* religion and its 
language, f Albania forcibly fi,xes the attention of "an 
inquisitive traveller. It is tfyft land of .romance; it* 
is the asylum of freedom; it is /he Caledonia of. 
Greece; it*is the Anything—pi- once wag—of the 
notorious Alj Pasha|of Yoanninq. Its dingy outline 
.I have often suiveyed with deepest* intefesl, while the 
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important question has been present to my mind— 
“ What can be done for poor Albania ?" To tjiis 
topic I solicit a moment’s attention. 

That portion of Greece now styled Albania, lie! 
partly opposite, t^e Ionian isles, but stretches north 
as far as the 41st degree of latitude. ^As "free Greece 
extends but tS the 39th,—viz., to life j*ulf of Arta, an 
ciently o^Ambracia, it hence ’comprise*!* no incon¬ 
siderable* portion of Albania itself. Tfijs country 
the Greeks oilen style Epirudf but as that term 
simply signifies a continent, I suppsse it to have 
* originated with the natives of the Ionian isles adja* 
cent, just as an Englishman speaks of “ a trip to the 
continent” on visiting France or Italy. * , 

The actual natives of Albania do not style^them- 
selves Albanians, but Shkepitars; to express which 
term, my colleague was compelled, in printing the 
New Testament with GreeTl characters, t« coin a 
symbol for the sound of sh. By the Turks, this 
semibarbarous race are styldfi Amaouts. It was, 
perhaps, the Byzantine historians of the middle ages , 
who first named their country Albania. By them, at • 
all events, it is so styled. t 

Albania is, in fact, that, part of ancient Greece, 
which extends froji Illy Acum oif the north,.to 'Achaia ' 
on the south; and from. the Adriatic on th?*-west to 
Macedonia on the east*,’ This entire territory is often 
comprehended under the term Bumelia; and hence I 
have repeatedly heard, the nativ^s^ called Jiumeliots^. 
In this region, "therefore, that |ealous ( and trwe- 
souled raissiorihry, the great “apostle of the gen- 
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tiles,” anciently travelled, and “ fully preached the 

* f * 

gqspehof Christ.”** 

By the blessing of God on the labours 'of Paul, a 
Christian church was planted in this interesting re¬ 
gion, which exists’ to this day; but ( is so corrupted 
by Mohammedan and trashy notions, as almost to 

" I * • . / 

have forfeited the 'iiame. The CcntuviAtors of Mag- 
deburgh profess to trace the Albanipn Jpshops or 
pastors through eight centuries; but in the-numcrous 
vicissitudes of Albania, its portion of the visible pale 
of the universyl church, has almost glided from the 
historic page. 

Albania has passed successively beneath the scep¬ 
tre o£ Gadmus of Greece, Philip of Macedon, the 
Romans', the Goths and the Turks, At the present 
day, so much of it as is comprised between the 37th 
and 39th degrees of latitude, forms part of the do¬ 
minions «of the king of 'Greece: the rest still writhes 
in the grasp of the Moslems. Yet, whether it per¬ 
tains to Greece or to Turkey, is, so far as missionary 
( objects are the question, a very minor consideration; 
for, with the professedly Christian subjects of the 
sultan, a missionary may employ any discreet efforts, 
without eycitipg much interference from the Turks. 
It is,'indeed, far otherwise«ias .respects the Moslem 
subjects.'"of the Porte; since this singular govern¬ 
ment has yet to learn the sacled rights <?f cpnsciencej 
and the proper business of earthly rulers—the civil 


concerns o>f map, 

On the origin or. the Albanians, but little will here 

t liomaifo xv. 18—21. —A study for any jWiMsionnry. 
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be subjoined „to what is already stated in the notes 
on Spetsia and Hydra, where they qre supposed* to 
have migrated in the middle aged,from Illyria. If 
length of visage, projecting cheek-bones, arched 
eyebrows, fimuand independent gait, hi^h and nar¬ 
row forehead, an acquiline nose, tya eagle e^e, a 
small mouthVhd-rather long chin*—if these bespeak 
a Scythi^q ancestry, perhaps the hypothesis is to be 
finally established by some missionary, <m his at¬ 
taining a competent insight into the language and 
traditions of Albania. In respect to either of these, 

’ scanty indeed is the amount of information hitherto 
amassed. By Dr. Holland’s Travels, Colonel Leake’s, 
and those of the Rev. Mr Hughes, with M» Vau- 
dencourt’s Memoirs of the Ionian Islands, the .reader 
will be instructed; but on the language, customs, 
and traditions of Albania, hg will wish for fuller in¬ 
formation. 

On the language of Albania, it is not in my power 
to furnish much intelligence*. Though our Greek 
spelling-book has been partly translated into this 
tongue, and Mr. Lowndes carried through the prpss 
an edition of the New Testament, as jar as the Acts; 
yet these are but slender #documents; /»d in the 
native idiom, the;Alban4ans *haVe neither .books nor 
reebrds; nor has the language been reduced to B a 
grammatical standard: 

Not aware thbj *much data for judging of this 
tongue afe yet befcftje the puljh«, I sujgoin- a fejy 
specimens of this rejpnjtnt of Iberia; apd shall*Use 
the Roman character. .They may, Scanty though 

pp2 
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they are, feebly aid the incipient efforts of the travel- 
ler. or the missionary, and add an interesting trifle to 
the stores of the .linguist. 


ALBANIAN OR ILLYRIAN VOCABULARY, 
c 


ALB. 


AI.B, 

DiHi, ! 

ENG. 

P^rnti, 
Qrishti, * 

God % 

sea 

Christ 

Na l 

behold 

Dita* ( 

days 

Velari, 

brother 

Breti, 

king 

’ Pafezetai, 

baptism 

Un, 

star 

Di^li, 

sun 

E, 

and 

R6ne, 

root 

De, 

in 

Coke, 

grain 

Si, 

when 

Emeni, 

name 

Te, 

of 

Shpirt, 

spirit 

Ku? 

where 

Vropt, 

cliff 

Ga, 

from 

Derrah, 

hog 

Eresirc, 

darkness 

Niere,f 

man 

La6l, 

people ( 

Frua, 

woman 

Zot? 

lord 

Otighe, 

water 


The language of Albania, like most unpolished 
,and primitive tongues, does mot appear to abound in 
cases. Prepositions supply their place. Yet it pre¬ 
sents various terminal changes: as Tsifute Jews; 
breti i Tsifutet, king of the Jews. Masculine 
nouns'Yorm their plural in* ezit; as nieri, man; 
nierezit, linen; but nouns feminine pluralize in eras 
dita, day ; dite, days. Yet ffUa, woman, makes fra, 
women. The genitive is formed by adding t: as 

* 7 .’ha i and a as in ItnliaW in all (his vocabulary; the 'a as u or on in 
French. 

< f Initial it is oftenVmadcd .is pi in Italian. 
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kourrai, body; drit’ e kouriait, ligtft of the body. 
Masculines plural in igte, form.lhe feminine In late; 
as copigte, menservants, copilete,‘maidservants. I 
only add, that the aecusative is formed by the change 
of i to ne; efts Horn, breti, king, ac. ^retne. But 
that our limits forbid, I should^ have attempted an 
epitome of tne grammar, 

The h'Mgion of Albania is of a threefold character. 
A considerably portion of the natives ate Moham¬ 
medans ; but I believe the great majority professes 
the faith of the Greek church. Yoi* the two creeds 
sit so loosely on a third division, that thes$ easily 
incline to cither, and, like Independentsand Method¬ 
ists, occasionally quit each other’s commhnions. 
All this is natural,—the gospel antidote is* not at 
hand. The only portion of scripture in the language 
of Albania, is that printed |t Corfp, for the British 1 
and Foreign Bible Society, and even this requires the 
usual revision of a first effort. The fact that the 
apostolos, or extracts from the Acts and Epistles, are 
daily read in the assemblies in ancient Greek, affords? 
slender ground for hope to repose on; for “the trumpet 
gives' an "uncertain sound?” as Pan* remarks when 
reproving the early folly ftf using a* strung^ tongue, 
in the service Gocf. Nor Ihis alofl^i^Ubania 
requires a converted qiinistry, the establishment* of 
christian'schbols, and a rich provision of* elementary 
books, formed ’on* gospel principle®, while as yet 
even the a^rly labour of transH’oil is scarcely com¬ 
menced. 

But this topic must end. If the preceding notices 
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of the language,—the probable language of old 
Illyria-^-are extremely limited; they will yet answer 
some small purpose, should they iMuce the traveller 
to wish and search for more. I fpei the more anxious 
that some qiissionary of a fearless and enquiring 
spirit or some ..agent of the Biblq Society, should 
even spend som« ye^rs in Albania; were it for no 
other object,'than to secure a corrected"copy* of that 
portion of the Albanian Testament, already printed 
under the surveilence of my estimable colleague, 
to complete tbfe, entire version, and fully to place 
bfefore ( the eye of the British dhurches ,—the woes and 
the wants of, Albania. 

During my residence at Athens I made a few ob¬ 
servations on the moral state of Greece, and the most 
feasible and efficient measures for pouring upon this 
interesting lend tjhe blessings of the Gospel; and the 
following* suggestion may both attract the ‘general 
philanthropist, and convey perhaps a useful hint to 
missionary brethren actually in the classic regions. 

The plan I would propose is that of locating a 
missionary colony, composed entirely of pious culti¬ 
vators of the spS, with their families, together with a 
few artizafte arid their families, in a very important 
and very^intyiting pfirtidn of* 1 Grfiecfe. To this sub¬ 
ject I 'directed my enquiries when in Malta, and 
received from Thomas M‘Gil* Esq. consul to their 
Greek and Bavarian Majesties, ‘some available in¬ 
formation. 

Euboea, fhe locality I mean, is a splendid pe¬ 
ninsula, ‘stretching along the coa'st of ^Bocotia and 
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Attica. In round numbers, it,is a hundred miles in 
length and forty, in width; and as it lies in the thirty- 
ninth degree of noAh latitude, the tdimate is genial 
and the soil fertile. .It is but thinly populated, and 
the fact that Vhen I left Malta, the question ©f 
locating in that country a portion ^of «the superfluous 
Maltese popiilatiop, is an evide/icc both of the desi- 
rablenes^'vf fhe pountry, and the disposition of the 
Greek government to augment its population. 

This extensive and fertile territory has resigned 
its ancient name of Euboea, and taken up that of 
Negropont. Whence this change of name^ As 
we enter Negropont from Attica, we pass the site 
of Egripos. I have before stated, that when we 
ask a Greek the name of a town, his reply is com* 
monly prefaced with the proposition eis, to, governing 
the accusative case. Henc<^ ton F^gripm, and this 
was by the Venetians naturally changed into Negro¬ 
pont, or Black-bridge, as by a bridge we pass from 
Attica to Euboea. 

Negropont was in ancient times noted for its 

abundance of grain, wine, oil, and fruits.* It also 

supplied (topper and iron? and its ^artists’were so 

ingenious in the working* pf these* mefals^as to 

cherish the vanity of lfavinfj been the *fiug^to dis- 

cover^their use.t In Various parts of the country 

Hvere hof mitoeral waters, available in certain cases 

of sickness. Th®s*e # advantages, however, had one 

natural drawback,—earthquakeey’aih kwwnlo have 

swallowed up entire* cities; so tfie author of Attar- 
1 • • 

* H erodet. fcb.*r. cap. 31. t Staabo. lib. x. p. 143, 

M M ■ k t 
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ehisis says; But at the present day I «.am not aware 
that itr suffers ,from*such phenomena more than the 
rest of Greece. Its abundant harvests supplied the 
market of Athens. The ports of Negropont are 
excellently available for commercial purposes. Even 
as e? rly as the lime of .Homer, this genial territory 
‘was renowned for its vines; and Edstatius avers 
that it* abounded in excellent pasture* aiy^ flocks of 
sheep.* 

In the quarries of Mount Ocha was obtained a 
marble of varie*gated hues, of which were constructed 
columps held in high estimation.! Strabo even 
asserts, that there was here found in ancient times a 
species of stone 'Capable of being spun and woven 
into cloth, which when exposed to fhe action of fire, 
in place of consuming, -only became blanched and 
free from all spojs.t * 

Within an extent of fertile territory like* that of 
Negropont, might dwell a population equal, perhaps, 
to that of all Greece; whereas of 1,500,000 or 
*2,000,000 of free Greeks,' probably this splendid 
peninsula may not contain ten thousand; I mean at 
the preseht mpir.ent. Were a colony of decidedly 
pious Britdns Ideated here^they would, therefore, find 
ample regofirces in' extent 'and 1 fecundity of land. 
May n&t this idea be realised*? What stands in ‘the 
way i Lefrus see. 1. It miy be difficult to sin* 
gle out a hundred pious heads of families disposed 
to* emigrate. . 2.* The Greek government' may not 

incline to favour t^e measure.*. 3. There may not 

. ‘ 

* Iliad, lib. ii. v. 57?. f Strabo, lit, ix. x. J 8tr4b<f, lib. x. p 436. 
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be sufficient, protection of civil and# religious rights. 
But these are quostifens to b<! solyed.* Surely the 
missionary zeal df Britain and Iceland would soon 
set the first at rest,,* and as for the second and third, 
I would myself most readily proceed to Athens, 
and obtain froip govemnjent direct specific* infor¬ 
mation, together with official 3osuments, to secmfe 
such ifhgiuflitics and privileges as th<? existing laws 
of Greece may not have defined. Or ®ne might, as 
a preliminary step, institute immediate enquiries at 
the house of M. Tricupis, now qihbassador’of his 
Grecian majesty at the court of St. James. Mean¬ 
time, let it be briefly stated here what, is proposed. 

1. That it is most desirable to aid the march of 
intelligent, scriptural piety in Greece. 

2. That the efforts of missionaries now in the 
country, might be efficiently strengthened, by the 
location % of a colony of decidedly pious* and evan¬ 
gelical families from England in Negrfipont, the 
ancient Euboea. 

3. That there should be, at least, a hundred fami¬ 
lies ; and that these should have at command, at least 
thc^rcat majority of them, such a^ amount of capital, 
as to secure them from# dependence .hr the earlier 
stages of this ifnportdht enterprise. 

A, That they be accompanied by a zelMous* pru¬ 
dent, godly ministeftof Christ; an intelligent school* 
master, well varied in the Greek»language; and a 
few artizans. 

5. That all'the*children be yiost carefully brought 
up in the,knowledge, and fear, and* love of God; be 
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clothgd in the Greek costume, and taught the Greek 
language as then; owil, their vernacular tongue. 

6. It might thu^/he hoped, devodtly depending on 
the blessing of God, that the third generation of 
these pious colonists would be Greeks ki name, cos¬ 
tume #nd language, yet .Protestants in faith and 
ihorals. And to ,jvha^ extent their holy influence 
might be felt* i\i the land of Basil and of 'Pictet,' is, to 
be sure, a question for the future, but a que*stion to 
which the history of the spread of the gospel in 
other l&nds, supplies a prospective and almost terrible 
reply. 

Our brethren in Greece, pledged to the sacred 
cause oft missions, hold a position all its own, pecu¬ 
liar, unique. It has been most justly remarked, in 
a small and interesting work on Greece by a gen¬ 
tleman whom V T had the pleasure of knowing in the 
Mediterranean, that a broad distinction should be 
made between the Papal and the Oriental churches 
by all our missionaries. The former has exalted the 
pope to be the infallible and Universal head of the 
churqji, forbidden the scriptures to the great body of 
the people, taken ^>vay the fight of private judgment 
oh matters ofl- everlasting importance to the soul, and 
aimed td'pervert, and' thus in Effect to destroy, the 
powqj of<5onscience. It claims-a divine right to^im- 
posfe its dogmas on the minds rif all men, and to 
confiscate the good#, and destroy theses, of all who 
refuge to aekn'qydedgejjs authority. These pssumed 
rights* it has ( violently enforced* whenever it has 
had the power t<5 enforce thejm, and it 'still asserts 
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them with unyielding* pertinacity. This is nothing 
short of treason againdt the King of Zion, and is, in 
respect to all his subjects on earth, most tyrannical 
usurpation. 

The state of»the case is very different in relation gto 
the proper oriental churches—the Gjeek, Armenian, 
Syrian, Coptic, and Abyssinian.' , t In many points, 
these chinches have, indeed, departed tfar from the 
simplicity and purity of the gospel. *They have 
yielded too much to traditions, and the fathers, and 
councils. But they have no pope v “ exalting’ him¬ 
self above all that is called God”—“ sitting in the 
temple of God, shewing himself that he,is Gocl.” If 
they do not go the full length of admitting the pro- 
testant maxim, that “ the scriptures are the sufficient 
and only rule of faith and practice; they yet acknow¬ 
ledge their authority, allowing the pepple to read, 
them, ah<Ho exercise their \m\ judgments with re¬ 
gard to their import. They assert no extravagant 
and oppressive claims upon other portions of Christ’s 
visible kingdom. They do not profess to regard the, 
members of other churches as of course heretics and 
outlaws, nor do they meet, you on tjie threshold with 
the threat of excommunication ancb eqdless wrath, 
unless you subs<sibe, without inquiry os reservation, 
to‘whatever they may please to dictate. 

W'e ought not, therefore, without reflection,'to ex¬ 
tend the unfavourable conclusion^ we have been 
compelle’d to draw *concerningthe, pajral church,,to 
any of the* oriental # clyirches. jThe points of differ¬ 
ence between'the eastern and Latin Churches are of 
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greater consequence thpn theiV points of agreement. 
Comparing the,relations in which these two nominal 
divisions of the ,*dsible church 5tand, to God and 
ourselves, we see a marked distinction. We see, too, 
that principles, apd conclusions, and* missionary rules 
of action, applicable to the Romish church, may not 
vbe so to the Greeks qr Armenians., Indeed, taking 
into view doctrinal admissions of* tlje 'oriental 
churches, on at least of the Greeks, it seems to me, 

■ . i » 

that, great as is the difference between their system of 
faith and that of protestant churches, the points of 
resemblance are yet of higher‘consequence.» 

May the above suggestion awake to generous sym¬ 
pathy, and vigorous enterprise, the pious and talented 
friends ».of Greece, whose tent is 'for the present 
pitched in a land more favoured with gospel light and 
►liberal science. Let them disdain to tremble at diffi¬ 
culties. Let them sin^ with Marsden, ip. a strain 
of faith ‘and resignation to what may be the high 
behest of heaven;— 

“ I may, like Brainerd, perish in my bloom, 

A group of Indians weeping round my tomb ; 

I may, likg Martyn, lay my burning head, 

Iifcsome^one Persian hgt, or Turkish shed; 

I (nay, like C0KE*be buried in the wave; 

like Howard, %nd a Tartar grSve, 

Or perish, like a Xavier, onuthe beach, 

In some poor cottage out of friendship's reach: 

I may—but never let my soul repine; 

* Lo I am pith you—Heaven is in tfiat line: 

, Trdpic or pol^ or mild or burnijjg zone, 

Is buf a step fr^n my celestial throne. 1 ’ 


Observations on ( Peloponnesus, by Rufus Andercov, p. 317. 
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Since writing the above,.my attention has been 
most opportunely tivrnfed to two thort original articles 
on emigration to Greece, which ajipeared in a small ( 
London 4oumal. is a fact, that the writer singles 

out and recommends tlftit very portion of Greece* to 
which the preceding suggestions refer. A document 
so important, and so suited ty ttie, object I have in 
view, dught* not to be allowed to sltimber. in the 
oblivion of the past. The following is am extract: » 

“ One of the most favourite spots for a fir.st experiment* would, 
it is thought, be the island»of Euboea, particularly the northern 
division. This country, in an agricultural point of vtcw, pos¬ 
sesses in many respects a greater degree of similarity to England 
than most other parts of Greece. There is an extgnllve culti¬ 
vation of corn and maize;—indeed Euboea, as is well l«own, wfis 
in ancient times considered the gjjpnary of Attica, and it is not so 
deficient as many other parts in wjter, without wjiich, during the # 
warm suyimer of that climate, oui^farmer oAiAl find,many of his 
improvemCfc'iS impracticable. Another chief reason of # preference 
is, the more settled state of the island; order has never been so 
interrupted there, as in the Peloponnessus and other parts of the 
continent, where disputes, besides, are likely tcv be frequent, before 
the rightful owner of the laud can establish his claim. Euboea 
suffered hut little from the actual presence of war, and from fhose 
commotions connected with thtf sudden clngc of masters; for 
after a short and ineffectual smuggle to regain* &s lj^rty, th« 
peasant returned to Bis homeland ftrmef occupaticfts^and resigned 
onSe more to the Turkish yqjte. Thus Bje proprietors ncNfr having 
lost possession of their q* Sites, the Greek or stjangcr, tvho 4)y 
purchase has since become a holder of land, is not liable to have 
his right disputed, anti is consequently more? ready to receive the 
new settler, #nd afford hfcn a secure w«his is an import¬ 
ant consideration. At tte same time, let it not be supposed that, 

The Penny Mag. for June, 1833. 
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because there has latterly been less disturbance and change in this 
country, there cs less opening for emrcrants, or a less urgent call 
for |joo5 workmenf The appearance <5f the' island ^is scarcely 
more cheering, than that of tlie other parts of the continent, which 
have been the seat of war. 

JFhe inhabitants have groaned uiglei a long cqptinued system of 
oppression, benGath the weight of which, their numbers have gra- 
dually f 'diminished. "The conduct of their Turkish masters was 
such, as to dispouragS every advance and improvement. An ap- 
pearance*of wealth and prosperity, was sure to drawdown a pro¬ 
portionate dirajt or indirect increase of taxation. If, tor instance, 
the peasant employed the profits of his labour, to erect a more com¬ 
modious dwelling, or to purchase articles of comfort for himself or 
his family, the consequence was, that his master, on his next visit 
to the vLUage with a numerous suite of attendants, or any Turk of 
rank travelling through the country, would single out this abode 
from the<|Surrounding vines as his resting place. Here he would 
perhaps rgtdain many days, or even weeks ; .rid during this time 
it would he the duty of his humble vassal to furnish him, his atten¬ 
dants and horses, with every necessary of life, without receiving 
'the least remundrajioif. The Writer observed that the entrance to 
the little hufs, in many village's’, is built so exceedingly* low, that 
light and a* free circulation of air are in a great measure impeded 
by it. This he was assured bj the people was purposely done, in 
order that the Turks, who might c]iancc to stop in the village, 
might not be able to bring their horses into the cottages. 

Their dread of these visits is still extreme. While travelling 
with a few ffiends though the country, the writer has often been 
‘amused at the>pank* occasioned ip the village, by the approach of 
himself 't*3d party. Doors. «nd windows were closed and barred, 
and on thei*Oitrance, they-found the village apparently desertyd. 
On One occasion, when the travellers^directed their course t.< the 

• *1 D .A 1 

house of the pAest, the poor man being at some distance from his 
dwelling, and not haying time to fortify himself, fairly took to his 
heels, and,ccn6ealed ljimpelf in the woo<Jp. 

According to the agreement concluded between the Porte and the 
three great potfers^ the Turks in fiuboea, and some parts of 
Attica, had°sold or arg still selling their estates. ,,Thus many pri- 
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vate individuals Jind themsAvcs proprietors of ptensive territories, 
of which, however, from thl causes ‘above mentioiied, vast ’tracts 
lie wasteland they consequently derive little profits from lands, 
which, in this country ,twould be of imrnenw value. They wo^ld, 
receive th«*e, who have jbme acquaintance with agriculture most 
thankfully, ant? \joqJd supplj^them with'land at a moderate ijite. 
This is not a mere supposition ; the writer has flben assured of it 
by many proprietors personally. Ke#t Inis been mentioned, 
although, to receive % fixed sum for tlfc use%f a obtain portion of 
land, has'no^bc?n customary. The common agi^ement Is still the 
same, whiTh has been alluded to as subsisting bettreeu the Turk 
and the peasant; but is ojfen to so many objections, on account of 
the disadvantages both to landlord and tenant, that it will pro¬ 
bably soon fall into disuse. The Turk provides each faniily^on 
his estate with a cottage, a yoke of oxen, and sufficient seed for 
one zevgari, literally yoke, used to designate am extent of from 
fifty to sixty acres in Eubcea, of one hundred and onwards in 
Attica and other pngls ; and the tenant, after collecting tjie harvest, 
from which is first deducted the seed for the next year’s sowii?g, 
divides the remainder into equal parts, one for himself and one 
for his landlord. If the tenant Ads his uwi^ o.-feu and seed, Inf 
only gi\*-s one third of the prmlucc to the landholder. The 
abuses to which this arrangement is subject, are tod evident to 
require pointing out. 

“ The climate, in general, pi ay he said to hold a middle station, 
between the burning heat of Egypt, and that of the temperate 


j*ue. The air is clear and wholesome, and the sea breezes, which 
ponet^ite the deep bays that characterize tl^s land, tdnd greatly to 


banish that feeling of oppression, which usua^y accompanies heat* 


during*flte mowth of Nov?»ber, by casual shower?, which become' 


more frequent as itfadfances. The only pejjod during which any 
degree of*cold is felt, i# from the lattef end ofJE»e«e»ber to^the 
middle of I?obruary» Towards the clo^of the latter mouth, the 


flowers of spring cover tffe Ajnmtain-sid*, among Wtrhich the varied 
dye of the yijfl anemofic’ is eminently distinguishable. The 
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almond tree scatters its silver blossodis to the wind, which are 
speedily followed by those^of'the whoje tribe of odour-breathing 
fruit-trees. 

“ Still now and themdark clouds roll down from the mountains, 
and, breaking with claps of thunder oversale plain and vr-iley, con- 
tinqe to supply the earth with moygure agajnsj 'the coming of 
summer. In M&rch the peasant sows cotton, cuts his vines, and 
begins once more to*‘us« his plough. The‘storms occur more 
rarely, and a ipniliiig? as pet not burning, ,sun, m a clear sky, 
calls fortlf a vegAation, which reaches its highest luxuriance and 
perfection as edHy as the month of April; the myrtle, the laurel, 
and the oleander, supplying the space* of our northern bushes. 
Towards the end of Autumn, sown wheat and barley are in full 
blossom: from May fo the close of October, the.heavens present 
one bright expanse of cloudless blue; the heat is great; and 
after the harvest/-nature seems to enjoy a perfect repose, the most 
delicious efruits serving to refresh the inhabitants during this 
period. Ip ‘October is the vintage. The island of Euboea, the 
wnter has been told, is not quite so free from rain during the 
summer, months, which must be a great relief. There are some 
Ipots injurious to hi-altj', where^-e air is unwholesome, and causes 
fevers ; but this probably arises from the neglect of cultivation, 
and from this water having been allowed to form morasses. It is 
to be expected, therefore, that When the causes are removed the 
effect will cease; yet, of course, it were better that such spots as 
stand in bad repute, should be avoided by settlers. As far as the 
writet’s experience, and the testimony of many who have sp«/l 
several yearsHn the ccymtry, can prove, the climate, off the whole, 
Is certainly herfithy.. At the samp time, as it is a great change to 
an emigfet conpng from a liorjhern pountry, certain precautions 
are very advisable. Moderation in food and drink, particularly f in 
fnijt*’and 0 care not to expc4e the body to cold by a change of tem¬ 
perature, are two rules of especial importance. 

“ The productions of this kingdom a&, very various. The 
cultivation *;£' $hgat apdf barley is general, and very successful. 
Oats ere not so commorf' neither do they pl'osper'’so well; for 
which reason th# hopses ale generally*" fed with parley. Maize is 
much valued, particularly as winter fodder for cattle-: it grows to 
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a great size, l^it requircsla damp ’situation^ or a spot which is 
capable of being irrigated! The cotton plant is«another common 
productiqp, which likcVisro requires ynucli anoisture. *th£ chief 
riches of the country,^wwever, consist in gil, wine, and silk, 
fable of ‘ Minerva presei^l^g the olive to the Greeks, is well known, 
and certainly ft js ^giftwlf^ cannot be'too highly prized, yielding 
a rich and never-ceasing supply—for this tree, from the immense 
age it attains, <is sftid never to perish,-y-anfl requiring bdt a very 
small share of labour. Honey is jtuppliod in ^reat abundance, 
and of thp l?est ^quality. Rice is partially 3 cultivated, but is 
inferior in quality to the Egyptian. Oranges nrflt lemons in pro¬ 
fusion, as well as fruits 6f almost every description, arrive at ^af¬ 
fection in this genial climate. The potatoe is little kiyjwn, but 
has been tried by a gentleman of the Waiter's acquaintance in 
Euboea, who assured him it was very productive, indeed nearly 
every variety of vegetable fiourisHfes, and is plentiful. 

“ Undoubtedly such a country as thaS, of which wj have here 
given a faithful picture, offers advantages for emigration. Still it 
must not be supposed, that there is not here likewise much to 
struggle against; especially* if* the emigrant is entirely without 
means. In many respects Greq^is yet a^wdd cJbuntry, and mush 
remains jo be done. Roads therw are few or none, ftnd the dwell¬ 
ings that may at first be given or raised for new coiners, will be 
found to present accommodationstinferior perhapgjto those even of 
the lowest class of cottageq in England. The difference of lan¬ 
guage and religion is also, of course, to be considered as among the 


■^conveniences, with which the emigrant must lay his account. 
As fc) the»opening offered to jaechanics, # there is mo doubt that 


with the advance of improvement in the country, snany would find 
full employment, qpd # bc well paid; «qs the Gre5r? th^selves &e 
yearly ignorant of many branches lof industry. » There are but 
v»y few manufacturers o£any desertion; therefore tfea emigrant 
woulcf^So well to take vaith him any articles df household'us^ 


such as cloth, lamps, &c. &c. 

“ Mil* is scarce—sleep’s milk aloiy is used.glutton. two¬ 
pence per ft.; bread, three-pence p^loaf, weighing tv^> and a 
quarter lbs.; th rjfij^-pence peg bottle; aggs, two-penoeor 
three-pence dozen. ^Befff is scarce, doat’s fleSh is cheaper, 
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and commonly used by the people. Fijiit is (ixceejlingly cheap— 
grapes less thair three-half-pence per 11. The price of provisions 
is perhaps about two-thirds cheaper* dh an average, than in 
JEnpland.” 

In such a locality, who tyruld not ijrfch to see a 
Christian colofty; and, with the blessing of the God 
♦f missions, who could doubt its sucfiqss? Soon 
may this, of some more efficient ifieans of evange¬ 
lizing lovely but neglected Greece', be employed 
kjbthe compassionate and entefprising churches of 
the British isles! “ How long, O Lord ?” 


THE* END. 


LONDON: 

myiTsA l/V. siMrsoN, 

PATBRNOtTEa »«W. 



